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AUTHORS' PREFACE 

Tim I". I, is Writ ten wirli ‘ ! " lioj - of helping hi diminish the 
once rather widespread notion (tut Archaeology was the tin- 
necessary and hit units cxcnva non of the broken remnants -if 
a bygone, and therefore superseded, antiquity. Ir tries to tell 
the sion of the unexpected resurrection ot the past into the 
liveliest and mnst fascinating form of modem science. 

There is in this hook no pretense to the meticulous scholar¬ 
ship that must document every statement, bat due and will¬ 
ing acknowledgment is made herewith to the hundreds of 
archaeological bonks and journals in F.ftgliih - especially 
the Jm erini >1 Journal of ArthaeohgJ - French* (ierman, and 
Italian in which the initiated know most of the facts are to 
be found. The Wk therefore contains no long bibliography 
and no thousands of confirmatory nr unduly explanatory foot¬ 
notes. ft fells the truth and aims to tell ir in a way that is 
popularly readable and entertainingly instructive. 

The authors make no pretense to an exhaustive treatise bn 
archaeology: not to exhaust their reading audience has rather 
been (heir intent. 

The chapters dealing with the Mediterranean and Asiatic 
civilizations have been prepared by Professor Magoffin, Me 
wishes to thank the museum* of (his country and their direc¬ 
tors for courteous assistance both with facts and illustrations. 
He makes due acknowledgment re- the AV:v York Herald 
Tribunt for permission to make use of (he articles under Ins 
name which have been appearing in the Sunday edition of that 
newspaper. Me is moat grateful to Associate Curator Ambrose 
i..msing of the Department uf Egyptian Art of l he Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, and to Professor james A. Mont¬ 
gomery of the Philadelphia Divinity School and the l niversifv 
of Pennsylvania, and Chairman of the Managing Committee 
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Viii AUTHORS 1 PREFACE 

fhc American Schools of Oriental Research, for rlie critical 
help they gave on the chapters in their special fields, which 
they were kind enough tel read. He ts under special obligation 
ti) his fcjrmcr colleague, Professor David M. Robinson «f Jnfcns 

Hopkins, who read the entire manuscript with his customary 
acumen. 

J He chapters dealing with Britain, Scandinavia, and the 
American continent have been prepared bv Mbs Davis. She 
wishes m extend her sincere thanks to the manv archaeologists, 
particularly those working in the American field, who have 
personally given her in connection with her work with Science 
Service the latest information on their discoveries and who, in 
many cases, have been kind enough m read portions of this 
manuscript. Many of the progress reports of the drivings 
mm Amenta * past here described were reported to the news- 
papers served by Science Service and in its weekly magazine, 
the baeties tfcxs-L/tUr. It is fascinating to see the explora¬ 
tions hegm, grow, and finally take such form that their achieve' 
men ts can thus be preserved in book form. 
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THE ROMANCE 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY 










CHAPTER ONE 


THF* SPADE IS MIGHTIER THAN THE PEN 

The combined elements of surprise and satisfaction meet 
in an lumdogv more often perhaps than in any other modern 
science. In the first piece, people lre fllw3 >' s cx P r ^ in ^ Sllfj 
prise that Schjiemanti knew enough !<< look lor the ancient 
high’walled cit\ of Priam under the modern Turkish hills of 
Hissarlik. Then they arc even more surprised that Tn>y (to 
which fair Helen went because she wanted to be the firsr woman 
tn the world as she was • tn gcr her gowns trom I -iris) is 
only one of nine cities built through the ages one above another. 

A visitor always expresses surprise when he is taken to the 
Homan hWum.utKl at The ancient Senate corner is shown more 
than twenty levels, visihle otic above another, ul stratification 
which date the history of part of that greatest small spt.i on 
earth from about fico a.c. to 1*7° a.d. But one who visits 
or reads about Tniy or the Forum gets entire and immediate 
satisfaction from the information that in undent times builders 
did not clear away what was left of a place after a fire, earth¬ 
quake, or twat-war destruction, but knocked in anil levelled 
over what walls could not be used fur rebuilding. It should 
therefore no longer elicit surprise that, when the archaeologists 
gO t(l work, thousands of such smaller objects as coins, vases, 
mnkery and even piece 1 , “f -t j tuary arc found in the stmts. 

Out reads that the ancient world was alive with statues. 
To refute die charge of having begot an Irish hull it n only 
necessary to point to the millions of visitors in the tmiKUOls of 
the world whose five tv admiration => ^ited l ' v rhc <*»«'>' ° r 
the ancient statues, few and shattered though they be If. 
then, statues were so numerous in the ancient world, where 
are they now; anti of those we have, why arc practically all 
so hadly shattered nr battered or mutilated . 
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i 

If is written also rh;t* in ancientGreece anti Rome there were 
nearly as many statues of bronze as of marble. The value of 
the metal to the early mcdicvillaiits w-nll easily account for the 
disappearance of most of the bronze statuary. The mode of 

the dissolution of the marbled 
forms of sculptured beauty is 
attested b) scores of cvtnnt 
lime pits. Long-continued 
wars with rhe barbarians, and 
ensuing poverty and degrada¬ 
tion, rendered the remnant* of 
Homans insensible to all forms 
of beauty. It was a pitiable 
aye of era** necessity. Marble 
made wonderful lime for mor¬ 
tar; houses and fortifications 
had to be built 1 . So into the 
lime pits were dumped marble 
marvels of inestimable and 
irreplaceable value. Priceless 
creations of Phidias, Scopas, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippus,once 
so deliciously alive in sculp* 
turn! realiry. are now dead 
strips of dirty mortar in 
crumbling, useless walls. 

The bronze Hercules of the 
Vatican is flarheuded because 
he was toppled off his pedestal 
and, alighting on his bead, 
stayed there, covered with 
rubbish and hidden between walls, for more than a thousand 
years. Vtrrippm decorated tbc fountains in Rome with three 
hundred statues of marble and of bronze. 'T he 'stories in an- 
ciem authors of the shipment* of statues, in (me case of as 
many n*. b,ooo in .1 single lot, and of the dedicated or acquired 
thousands of statues at Luxor, Delos, Delphi, and Olympia, or 
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i 

in flic temple of Apollo on rhe Palatine* in Vespuaku s Fomni 
of Pence, or in the temple of p'oftunr nf Praeittste, Wthaiti- 
cate the wildest possible statement of the ubiquity and the 
number nf ancient statues. 


P*L*4T*ii»A, the Ascjkst Pn.u.sfEiTt; 

In central Italv there is a mountain the western slope of 
which faces toward the Mediterranean, visible twenty miles 
away* through the cigh'-mik gap between the Vo1ku.ii mmm- 
tains and the \lban Hills. From the Citmld top o! this Monte 
Gltcestro anc can sec to the northward wrq** the U impugn a 
rhe noble dome of St. Peter's Church and. snll father beyond, 
the lifting summit of Ml. Wrc. Southward^ view carries 
miles along the Sacco valley toward Naples, U w« nut 
only the most beautiful but also the most strategic site m U- 
tinnt, and was therefore choseo by a group ot the settlers tit 
the second millennium n.c. for their sirtmghold. h became 
a powerful and wealthy city before the settlers on the fiber* 
at a place later to he known as Home, constituted more ilt.in 
the quarrelsome denizens of a military outpost, f his is proved 
Lw rhr discoveries at l>nwuc*te, for such its name, of the 
Rcrnardint and Barbcrini tombs with their buried funeral 
ures of gold and ivory and bronze. , , 

Pracneste wilted before the rising sun of Komt, In the 

first tmmr aw tm*. «**» KK,t , fef “ s ', h ’^ „ 

strnnu walls, but the army of Sulla captured » and rated n o 
(he Lund. The terraced streets ol Palestrina 1/ «<t) 
have beneath them (Treat rock-cut reservoir, to which ,n on- 
ant times the city hoarded water for Its use especially against 
a siege. Several parts of the aoctenr temple of Fortune 
Firstborn have always been visible. On the floor of one of the 
lower caves, where priestly responses were miked or given, was 
found the best and larges, nf Roman mosaic, which mm pte- 
,oriel beaurv, portraying a stretch of -he Egyptian \.V •> 
the pride of the municipal build, ng or which P “ l >” 

boosed it But It Wit not ontil shout tpofi char the local ar¬ 
chaeologists were able to obtain the funds to star, a real exes- 
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VAtifm, flood sense said that the ancient open city square 
was directly below the open area of the modern piazir.a nr phiza. 
h was. '(’lie pavement of ancient Pniencste of Republican 
days was about twelve feet below the modem Ragging. 

Discing in the pit one dav in the stratum just above the 
iinacnt pavement, old Pietro came upon three terra-cotta cups 
fillesi with hill'd-packed dirt. An American student working 



\ CnU MBAtUPM 

111 * I’W- tif '■wntj MTI*. .•! which rht «Kr. t.f the Jca,l went, \,av t 
f \ k,t « Ihci 'Wcwr Sore .hr fa mnul( thj 

rlo chMMtcrr mil tl,e heed* vf l.i. kntr L,^,_ Tfi, mniw ,, ]*„. 

Vf*tt hit Ittinn 

at Palestrina in the time said they Indeed like what in the nm- 
#4Sum5 wcrc dice boxes. The dirt was carefully picked 

out of the cups. At the bottom of each one were two bone 
lIkc citactli like ours, and a number of colored glass (faience) 
counters. Wdl, what at it 1 Such cups, such dice, and such 
munrers had ken found before. Never had all been found 
together, however, in such a waj « to give an idea what sort 
or game was played with them. Here in each of three small 
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tcrr*-cort» cups were t'v. dice and twenty-four colored 
counters, six of each of four colors. Pare best has gout some¬ 
what our of style a* an indoor sport, hut plenty of people there 
are who, if these ancient cups, dice, ami counters were put be¬ 
fore them today without their 
knowing anything about the 
discovery, would get a parches! 
board and start to play. They 
might perhaps have what the 
doctors of the old school used 
to call a ‘'conniption fit/* if 
they were told that those dice 
and counters had l«en buried 
since at least So no - . Three 
out of the four at the least 
would exclaim in unison/'Well, 
as my old friend ,Sofumon used 
to say, "There’s nothing - new 
under rhe sun.'“ 

Another day Pietro was 
swinging his pick. He was nm 
yet deep enough in the pit to 
need to be careful. As he 
swung a mighty blow he must 
have slipped, because the point 
of his pick struck in rhe black 
earth at about the level of lus eyes. Out from the black wait 
came a sudden glint of white,accompanied by the ping'' that 
marble gives back to a blow from steel. Through volleys of 
execrations, pour Pietro was pulled from the pit, and rhe direc¬ 
tor of excavations, C a, pi tan o I-elite Ciccrchia, took his place. 

I he piece of marble, after being dug out ami washed nr rhe 
nearby fountain, disclosed Itself as the head of a young Roman. 
Rut horror of horrors 1 The nose was gone. The break, how 
ever, was fresh. So down into rhe pit went the Captain, 
scratched afxmt a moment in the loose dirt, ami found the nose. 
After it was washed it w as pm back W'here it belonged Now, 



Jr* fl 1 f s 

FU. KlNitON nil OTHKH FFUiU\ 

heiru u( F^;!|*1 'Ti;p tuil w uk-n ttiui 

nr*r trm&t i-ii p*rl wnuU hit * 

bcaiiris'ul rti u i-1 .•[ ■' he .id at the carrier ml' 
(he ere knock flff hit nust. 
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rxrcpt far .i small abrasion, where the pick hail struck at the 
earner of the eye, and i faint line down the side of tile nose and 
across she upper lip, the feature* of this handsome Roman youth 
are restored and preserved to us forever. I he next day the 
King of Italy drove the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
out in his car to Palestrina, and after examining the newly 
discovered heath said that Palestrina had a prize indeed, ami 
should not lack for a reasonable appropriation with which to 
continue so fruitful an excavation 

Roman antiquity is rlu gold mine of Italy, but the Italians, 
although this ^rrarum nf antiquity i- deservedly fheirs in lieu 
of veins or mines of ore and coal, despite the monetary value of 
their heritage from Rome, appreciate it even more because 
of its artistic and historic value. More honor to them 1 

The Mode ax Making or Axrirxi Eiiwoitv 

Some years ago the students of the School of Classical 
Studies of the American Academy in Rome, on their annual 
two-mouth* visit to Greece, arrived late one night at a certain 
city in F.uboea, that island lying like a breakwater along the 
cast coast til Attica and Boeotifl. Tlit Professor-in -l barge, 
after getting his charges fed ami tE» bed, went out to look for a 
means of conveyance by which to take the students to un ex¬ 
cavation some distance away which they were to visit the next 
morning. Walking along a narrow street, he saw interesting 
things in the dimly lit window of an antique shop, bur, thinking 
iE shut, was about to go on. A man came hurrying up the 
street and turned into the- shop. The professor, after a moment 
of Hesitation, followed him, to be met, as one can well imagine, 
by two very much surprised Greeks, After successfully 
identifying himself not only as not being an agent of rhe law, 
but as being a safe and sane foreigner in search of purchas¬ 
able antiquities, he wax taken inn. a bock room. The Greek 
who had preceded him into the shop had made a discovery 
(arc that afternoon while diguing a foundation trench over 
near the very cxcuvittmn, long since abandoned, where the 
members *>f the American School were to go the next morning. 
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He had found a small tcrra-cotra pot which he had lifted 
from its place. In it were sixty-seven silver coins. As soon 
as possible he struck across rhe mountains to his cousin in 
town, who was a dealer in antiquities, I he professor ujok the 
finder back in the morning and saw the cavity in the bottom 
of the trench in which the pot had stixxl. 



ATHF.NA ASt> HB» OWU 

Thr ntitil »U«r of Altai*, m OiKk '-or™ in in .*t of iht jo 

.he Jte Idimnf thr n,mr,f tkotv A. bn, f 

„f thr «. «hr right h« ^ 1 * «^P^ n ef ***** «* 

jtijI Cnrnpany. 


After considerable bargaining the professor bought the 
sixty.seven coins. Several days later in Athens he tdent.fied 
them. Thcv ran in date from to 4 12 ’4 n H C - A 

half dozen of those dating 4 ii- 4 '» «- c -™ its ' m & 1 * nd ni * w 
as if they Had been struck the day before. And now the stnye 
is set for a demonstration of the mrxlern making of ancient 


The great and the suicidal war of I fellas was the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, 45 i- 4 C4 the Athenians and Spartans were 

both ready after ten years of warfare, 4 ,i= +- ! B - c *> J u ■ l h r '-/' 
upon a peace, which, we feel sure, was understood by both 
parties « only an armistice, During rhe ensuing years how¬ 
ever, whenever the military service of soldiers was up, Athens 
paid and discharged them , and as a sort of bonus, gave to many 
of them a two-acre patch of ground in the island of Euboea. 
In 4 i: B.c. a certain veteran received his discharge pay, and 
went over to Euboea to settle «n hi* bonus property. 
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Sonic months later there came aft ammtm cement from 
\(hens that an expedition was to be stair ro Sicily. Private 
rumor sail'! it was really aimed at the capture of Syracuse, the 
largest and wealthiest city in the Greet world, It wu allied 
to Sparta. Everyone saw- the point. The plunder would lie 
tremendous, and Sparta, the great protagonist in the w.ir 
against Athens, would be stabbed mortally under the fifth 
rib, and yet the Peace of Nidat would not be technically 
broken. 

The recall of the veterans to arms was sponsored by Aki- 
btades, hambotne, aristocratic, very rich, and eery clever, 
and quite rhe moat gifted in effrontery of any \theniun of that 
time; and in the sequel he proved to be the most debonair 
of all the plausible rascals of history. The soldiers, and boys 
under military age, and the discharged veterans all leaped to 
rhe call of opportunity. Our veteran in Euboea gor together 
what little he needed, and then, before he left bis new iirrle 
house, he buried in a terra-cotta pot under his floor rhe balance 
of his money, among the pieces being a number of the new coins 
that had been minted that very year and paid to him when he 
was discharged. He hurried to Athens, was enrolled, and sent 
on board rhe fleet which was so eager to go that the ships raced 
one another down the Saronic gulf, as oil the women of Attica 
on top of the houses at Piraeus waved them ion toyagr. The 
expedition was the greatest dehide of history. The entire 
force was killed or captured. The pot of coins, after 
years, turned up accidentally by a sjwuk j„ t *yu t h one oft he 
thousands of pitiful mortalities of that ilUtarred expedition 
now arc ha co logically authenticated. 

The IjisiBE Srojiv n* a CabtootLE 

Sonic years ago a gentleman bought number of Egyptian 
papyri, which m hi* presence were put in tin cylinders and cau> 
lully sealed. The amusing r.-n-rat tmphtr of the transaction 
the disappearance of about one.fourth of the papyri f r ,-, m r bc 
cm$ without a seal broken, and rhe subsequent repurchase of 
the missing ones at a price greater than had previously been 
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p^iUi fur the entirelot has nothing to do with the story, other 
than ns ilium mating comment. 

Ki to illicit diggers for spoils came upon a cemetery of croco¬ 
diles,* i They were its touch surprised doubtless ns Grenfell 
and I Ion? hsuj been a? I "e burnt* when they found a cemetery 
^if crocodiles whose throats were stuffed with papyrus,) The 
live men were in a quandary as to how to dispose of their dis¬ 
coveries, Every toy lit for the best part of a year they carried 
the crocodiles several miles off to the rocky edge of the desert 
and burned them in a dark and deep natural cave. The ceme¬ 
tery was finally exhausted. Then quite accidentally a spade 
struck upon something hard. If was the concreted dome roof 
of a small sanctuary. ^ hole was made in the roof and three 
of the men were lowered through it. In the center of the small 
room on a cubical stone lay a mummified baby crocodile. The 
diggers did nor touch ir until they had turned over every bit 
of the floor dirt down to virgin rock. Not a thing of value — 
to them was discovered. 'They were absolutely enraged. 
One of them picked up the baby crocodile and smashed it on 
the cubical stone where it had bin quietly for more than two 
thousand years, \s it fell apart out rolled a lot of papyrus. 
The crocodile had been stuffed with rhe waste paper of I’gypt. 
The writing and the figures were the accounts of overseers, 
but all of it was valuable from the puint of view of the economic 
history of the time. The papyrus from the baby crocodile 
was sold to the gentleman above mentioned for a gtuxi round 
sum. 1 1 may be left to the imagination to picture the stagger¬ 
ing real bar ton of the illicit diggers who haul so carefully hurtled 
nearly a hundred big crocodiles all stuffed with papyrus, as 
well as on the wisiful exasperation of papyrologists who be¬ 
moan the irreparable loss of certainly important records and 
possibly invaluable literature. 

Wttv Aveaica Hw On* Vtsi^ Utss 

T he Venus of Cyrcne in her marbled perfection, in the judg¬ 
ment of connoisseurs of art, almost approaches the exalted 
plane ni rank held bv the unrivalled Heroics of Praxi teles. The 

P 
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Archaeological Institute's School uf Classical Studies: at Rome 
was carrying on an important excavation at Cyrene in north¬ 
ern Africa under a permit from the government of Turkey. 
Part of the indemnity from Turkey after I taly's successful war 

in 1911 was the Cyfenaica, 
Italy purchased from the 
American School its archaeo¬ 
logical tools and properties. 
After some years if I vegan to 
excavate at Cyrene where, after 
rbe declaration of war, the 
Americans had left off. NTt 
many days after the excava¬ 
tions had been resumed,a guard 
stumbled over :i piece of em¬ 
bedded stone. The si one was 
marble, and the marble was 
one of rbe sculptural wonders 
of the world. It was the Venus 
of Cyrene. 

Reasonably authentic ru¬ 
mor ran the prices that were 
offered for her by foreign mu¬ 
seums and individuals into the 
millions of dollars. But her 
value was, and is, such that 
mom than one Italian of official 
consequence has declared that 
if some foreign person, museum, 
or government, should offer to Italy for the Venus of Cyrene 
the amount of the Italian national debt —over a billion dol¬ 
lars — that dream-reality of sculptured beauty w ould stay right 
w here she is. As someone said, after being convinced that the 
statement had been made and that Its tenor was indubitably 
true, last ihe modern — even if unregistered - descendants 
of Croesus put that in their pipes and smoke it?" 

One day, not king after this Venus of Cyrene had been in- 

a. 
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ducted into her new home in the Mused detft Term.t in Runic, 
so the story goes, her guard, who had gone out of the mom for 
a few moments, on Ins return sa 1 *'. to his consternation and 
horror a strange man running his hands up and down fiver the 
eon tours of this sacrosanct statue. He bade the stranger de¬ 
sist and begone, in rone and language not hi even for a lady or 
marble to hear. The stranger put up an argument! saying 
rhar he was not hurting the statue, would not injure it 
for worlds, was by way of being something of .1 sculptor him¬ 
self! knew that he could obtain something front such n marvel 
of art by manual contact that visual, mental, or sympathetic 
contact could not touch, etc. Rut the guard was imports 
nately, even rudely, obdurate. The stranger stepped over the 
rope, but he fore leaving made, in a mild and persuasive way, 
other excuses fur Id* conduct in such interesting hut unintelli¬ 
gible language, that the guard's curiosity overcame his rage. 
He accepted the excuses,, regretted his orders, and then ex¬ 
claimed, "Who are you, anyhow: " The stranger said, ** My 
name is Rodin/' 

A?f Auchaeoi.oou ,\i, S.O.S, 

The Kay uni in Egypt is rfie sandy ha>in left by .1 prehis¬ 
toric Nilotic overflow which through the ages lias in great purr 
trickled or been absorbed away, In the seventh or sixth cen¬ 
tury s.c. ( Greeks, who had earlier been allowed to found Nau- 
cruris as a eommericaj seaport on (he Egyptian coast of the 
Mediterranean, wanted other sites on which to settle. Pre¬ 
sumably, the only place they could get was the sandy waste 
of the Fayum. There was subsoil, however, and with cither 
water or fertilizer a good return from crops was usually sure. 
More than twenty Greek towns soon arose. After a few hun¬ 
dred years the Greeks were overlaid with « stratum of Hel¬ 
lenistic inhabitants, then rhor by a Roman layer, and it by a 
stratum of Coptic Christians. The westward sweep of the 
Arabs overwhelmed all these towns. The men were doubtless 
all killed, the women and children made captives, and the build¬ 
ings either partly demolished or entirely knocked down. It 
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would seem, however, that mast of the objects of person;:! ;mJ 
household were left untouched;; perhaps, being Christian, 
they were saved by a ralwo, During succeeding centuries 
the blowing sand covered these four-ply settlements until they 
were nothing to the eye but scattered mounds of sand. 

Fur many years there has l>ccn desultory digging at the 
bases of these sand-covered mound cities. Grenfell and Hunt 
of Oxyrhyncus fame found some good papyri in one or more 
of them, but left and moved on up the Nile to better hunting 
grounds. Some years ago, local paslnis who either owned or 
began to get concessions of extensive tracts of land in the 
Fay urn found that the best and most easily obtainable fertilizer * 

for their potential fields of tobacco was the four times inhabited 
(owns of long ago which under the sand had disintegrated into 
four good strata of Greek, Hellenistic, Roman, and Coptic 
fertilizer. The plan of economic attack is to strike the ground 
rim of the mound with a narrow -gauge track and dig straight 
through it, hauling little train loads, mostly by gravity power, 
of its debris out to their fields where it is scattered in regula¬ 
tion fertilizer fashion. Rather a sad commentary on the in¬ 
ternationally understood code «n the obligation to care for 
antiquities! 

An American traveller in 1926 was being introduced to the 
Faviim. He anti a friend w ere walking along the inside crest 
of the divide through one of these fertilizer-split towns. When 
they came opposite some stone ruins across the divide, the 
friend suggested tbar rather than walk alt the way round they 
do a shoe-salt ski down the slope of the cut to save time even 
at the expense of getting their shoo full of sand. No sooner 
said than done. Arriving at the bottom the American hap. 
pened by good chance to look back at hit. parallel sand tracks. 

From one of them, at about the height of his eves, protruded 
romcihing that lucked like a long stogie. He polled it out of 
1 he sand. His fnend said, Keep it t and when you are back 
m your hotel in Cairo, get some towels, water, and a hot iron; 1 

then dampen, unroll, and press it out very slowly and care¬ 
fully, The chances are you will have something," Jk did 
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so, ami found he had a magnificent piece of papyrus wirh sev¬ 
eral lines of ancient Greek writing on it in two different hands. 

Some days later the American traveller was visiting a phy¬ 
sician to whom he had presented a letter. During dinner one 
night riie Egyptian servant brought in a man whose daughter 
had licen under the care of the doctor. He reported on her 
condition and listened attentively to the doctor's directions. 
He then bowed, and produced from his shirt a bandanna hand¬ 
kerchief which he shook out on a tray. The ji ngle of the black 
objects was that of silver coins. He told the doctor he was 
trying that evening to finish turning under the fertilizer that 
had been spread from the last train load from the mound. 
It was already dark, and he had no light. Suddenly In had 
heard a crack ai the p.int of bis plowshare, and had investi¬ 
gated. He had broken a little terra-cult a pot, and, scratching 
about, had found the score of coins which he had just poured 
out on tlic trav as payment of the debt he owed the doctor for 
the care of his daughter. The physician t hanked hi m and bade 
him good-night, After he had gone, the doctor said to the 
American, <f Do you want rbose cuin^c J get low of them, 
you know " *M certainly do," was the reply. 

Shortly thereafter the traveller went on board his boat at 
Alexandria bound for the Piraeus, the seaport of Athens. He 
at once gave the black coins a preliminary hath and then threw 
them into a rin cup hall full of lemon juice. Late that after¬ 
noon he told a fellow traveller the story of the coins. Out of 
his chair leaped his listener with a strong exclamation, followed 
by the suggestion that the two go down together to look at 

the find. . „ . , - . 

After a few hours in lemon juice, the dirt, with a little vig¬ 
orous rubbing with a stiff tooth brush, comes nicely .iff silver 
coins. The coins bore on the obverse, pictured heads of Ro¬ 
man emperors from Doroitian ro Marcus Aurelius (84-166 AJfc). 
The lettering around the edges was in Greek. On die reverses 
were various things of a pictorial or commemorative kind. 
On three of the Coins, however, were the representations of the 
urafiti cobras of Egypt, the same serpent that erects itself 
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above the Pharaonic crown- Oft one coin .1 male cobra ut^x! 
erect upon his tail; on another a female was just as crccr on 
hers; and on tin- third coin both male and female cobra stood 
facing each other, isoeephalic 1! not beatific. Thus, a chance 
American Traveller becomes heir to some Roman who, having 
settled in the Egyptian bayum, was for some reason forced to 
leave, hut who before going had buried his current wealth in a 
terra-cotta cup under hh Honr. These silver coins were w ithin 
an ace of being turned under to fertilize a crop of Egyptian 
tobacco. Ike moral seems to point to the fact that it is 
mure sensible and much better to do Mi the UmvcttJiyof Michi¬ 
gan Near East Expedition under Professor I*. W. Kelsey did 
at Korn Washim and salvage the thousands of valuable antiq¬ 
uities from the mounds, where both provenience and chronology 
can lie definitely established, rather than let rushing materi¬ 
alism salt n ri.haci.o held in ti> ft future gold mine with antiques 
which, like arrow heads before plows in New Mexico, are turned 
up practically without their scientific value. 

Bkixuim; the Past to UdRt 

In 1902 Cominendotore Boni discovered in front of the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina m the Roman Forum, and 
by :hc side of ihe Sacred Way, a prehistoric cemetery. There 
were found iti ir fifty-two graves, partly cremation and partly 
inhumation burials, Although the inhumations see tried to be 
somewhat the earlier, the fact that they were at the same level 
proved that the then inhabitants of the Palatine hill were living 
amicably together, although they were of two distinct peoples, 
the one being of the inhuming 1 earth-burying) lhero-I igurians 
and the other of the incinerating t cremating) Terremare or 
Vtllanovuns. This (act is probably the basis fur the old story 
of the coalition of the Romans mid the Sabines which came 
about through the intercession of the girls who figure in the 
so-called "Rape uf the Sabines." 

Buried with tlie dead in the prehistoric cemetery were hun¬ 
dreds of small funerary ob jeers of terra-cotta, bronze, glass, 
amber- and ivory. They were clearly much earlier than am- 
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thing that had l*cn found in Rome before. How went they 
to tic dated ? <>( cotinse, rhe traditional history of Rome had 
the city founded in 7S 3 «r 754 lint even that seemed not 

i« In.- an early enough date for these cemetery burials and ob¬ 
jects Beside®, it was known that the custom in interring the 
dead was fo liegtn just outside a gate, on both sides of the roads, 
leading out of the towns, the gate in the IkiSatine wall from 
which the Sacra Via emerged, although nor exactly located, 
was certainly up the hill some little * ay from the present Arch 
of Titus. It would therefore have lteen a century or more 
before the burials could have reached the Spot where Born 
had found the cemetery. 

Two nr three years later workmen were drilling into the 
bottom of a lava stream below Marino in rhe Alban Hills to 
break off enough 01 that wonderful material to pave the streets 
of their town." I n and behold I they tame upon a cemetery 
under the lava stream. With the burials were found objects 
like those in the prehistoric cemetery in the Forum. Geology 
‘.aid tile lava stream had broken Out of the side of Monte Cavo 
Motts AlfatiUf) About goo u.c. The cemetery was already 
there, of course, w hen the lava stream ran over it. Therefore, 
by the help of a sister science, archaeology could date quire 
dnsclv the objects found in both cemeteries. As a result the 
date of the settling of Rome whs thrown back, quite incon¬ 
testably , more than ioo years. 

A l.KiHT-FixuKacu Greek is Pompeii 

Digging along one of the newly opened streets in Pompeii 
in tpz 6 , the excavators came to a doorway leading back into 
a house that looked prospective. The workmen with spade 
and pick rapidly cleared out the large centra! room (atrium) of 
the house. The tops of the two dour posts leading out at the 
back were already in sight. A laborer struck a hard blow with 
Hia pick and down rolled a small avalanche of ashes urernirb 
Out popped a beautiful bronze head. Everyone nearly went 
mad. The big pick yielded to the tiny trowel. The greatest 
care had to be exercised to free, without .1 scratch, inch after 
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inch of the bronze hodv of the Greek ephebe youth of 

earliest military age)* When he had been uncovered down to 
tile knees, the truth was no nearer than at ihe beginning of his 
dis interment. 

Finally, the wonderful bronze statue stood clear on his small 
, — - . pedestal. But his mystery* 

was still unexplainable* 
There were stilt .some ten 
inches or so of ashes over 
the floor at the foot of 
the statue. While re mov¬ 
ing them* two beautifully 
decorated spiral pieces of 
bronze were found, i'ndl 
had on it four socket points, 
j The pieces were put into 
the hands of the statue. 
They fitted exactly the 
apertures between rhe 
j thumbs and the fingers. 
Then, arid not till then, the 
marvelous bronze stood cm 
as a life-like candelabrum 
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FLAMING YOUTH 

1 Gn=k name m bronxc, after beinjj Ulilrt-Kti 
I- Vn-V,. »-• pv>kt!(!y In-uicht .* .n anetinh must revise our opinion of 
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bronze* The money 
that has Keen offered for 
that statue would stagger 
the mosr skeptical* We 


The nc* owner runted hi* uitu; inn* * hall 
i'lffhi suit probaMr TiJil hu mimra, jt^ifUtfy t 


proprietor of 
Pompeii who had culture 


rba» h- h*-l ^W<«h T mr,S t . tl,,- r»r kanr enough to decorate his re- 

“ Al *' ** “P*™ r»» *!* a cundcl. 

a brum which in that day 
was costly and which today under like circumstances would 
he wholly impossible. 

If the German Amelung is right, this splendid bronze is 
either the original or a copy of the Ganymede (with Zeus) which 


% 
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was ikdicateti at Olympia, inci which Pausanias saw ami 
attributed to the sculptor, the younger Aria toe Its of Sicyoti. 
Both the head and (he body are of fifth-century type, although 
different in style. Some authorities say the statue is of Hel¬ 
lenistic date; others, of whom Robinson of Johns Hopkins 
U one, think it may be a good Roman copy of the head of one, 
and the body of tinothcr, Greek work of (he fifth century n.c. 

Is it to be wondered why rhe whole world rhw past half 
hundred years has so suddenly become alive to its undent 
dead, and why every dvilked nation is trying to outdo the 
other in financing excavations, in exploring sites where tradi¬ 
tion has said were ancient cities, and in preserving and 
exhibiting the wonderful finds that have been made? 

Archaeology is undoubtedly succeeding in giving the human 
touch to inanimate things of long ago, and thereby quickening 
the dead past with a vitality that makes nut inheritance of the 
ages A living possession of priceless worth. 
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CHAFFFR TWO 


THE MODERN TOM. OK ANCIENT TIMES 


Most people have to difc! to make a living; archaeologists 
seem to dig for Am. Archaeology has been rtf rimes a sport 
for kings; now it is the royal sport o£scientists. Things that 
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ANCIENT LUFF MDEmiir m light 

A J-.jrd-. - irf fhr t.Mi.l' t Ml Lei-ft* it Th.3;-:r * r-.u- 1 m iu iogs*\- 

mmurss bn Hie Mciwjito Mu^uinS Egvjitva Jft m. 

were fun to do ought to be interesting to read about, EJy the 
nature of the case, archaeological finds are exciting entities; 
the unity uf -science is their connecting link. 

What Am it has been to make she points of' Hie pyramids 
invert themselves, as ir were, and trace history on the Egyp¬ 
tian sand ! Over seventy of those stupendous monuments to 

21 
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slave labor have survived- To be sure, they were ImiJt to 
entomb Pharaonic royalty, but the irony of fate wav. as heavy 
as their art hi tectonic granite, limestone, and alabaster. I n 
otic pyramid only has the btxJy of its royd builder been 
found. Tomb robbers in ancient times Wet* nor journey men, 
they Here adept*; but even at that, luckily they missed a 
plenty, 

h is so easy now to read statistics about the great pyramid 
of Cheops ( khutn i across the Nile from Cairo. The red gram re 
■mi the tnsidc came from Sycnc, the limestone coating from 
Mokattatn, vime miles u»a\ across the river. It is 4S1 feet 
high, it has a slope to its sides of 7J degrees, it occupies an area 
of thirteen acres, its equilateral sides now measure fifteen feet 

1I1 a 11 they did 4 .oco years ago, its four dries lie squared with 
the cardinal point* of the compass, it contains some z,jco,ooo 
blocks of stone, averaging two and a half tons to rhe block, 
liut it has taken a long time to find out all those facts. And 
rm'fc are to come. In fact, one more new one came tiot long 
ago, Petrie discovered that the granite blocks of the great 
pyramid had been cut with the help of tubular drills with points 
of hard stone. 

Pots Pull or Monet a no History 

The coinage of Cvrene in Africa was stamped on one side 
with the likeness of a plant called silphium, Hud there been 
nu written statements that Cyrene owed }r 5 prosperity 
m the raising and shipping of sitphium, it would nevertheless 
liiivc ken archaeological!}- possible to have reached that con¬ 
clusion from the pieces of money minted (here. 

It is, however, the coins rbat are sold without proof as u> 
the sire of discovery which retard the conclusions their stamped 
races carry. In four thousand denarii <silver pieces worth 

20 cents each) of King Juba JI were found at EJ Ksar, sourh- 
West of Tangier*. The information gleaned from dghtv-utre 
tlf . thc P'«*s secured by the French BiMiath&iut Narinmiic 
mred « great longing for the others which were scattered who 
knows where. Some time before 1887, and somewhere near 
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Sidoii. a pot ww found containing over S*oco coins of Philip 
and of Alexander rhe Great, 

\ hoard of gold and •oKur coins was found no? long ago 
near Keneh in Upper Egypt. The coins came into the hands 
of dealers, whose letters about them to various collectors 
brought a small heg'ira at 
once to Paris- In this 
hoard were forty-live gold 
and over two hundred sil¬ 
ver coins, all m magnificent 
condition. The proof f hat 
they had lain together and 
were found as a hoard ap¬ 
peared on the surfaces of 
the gold coins where here 
and there were tiny patches 
of grey silver oxide which 
had come from the dis¬ 
integrating surfaces of the 
silver coins. An exami¬ 
nation made of them bv 
N’ewe!! of the American 
Numismatic Society, 

America's best judge, 
shows that the hoard was 
buried very shortly after 
144 b,c. I'pon the death of Phihnnctor, several powerful fac¬ 
tions in Egypt, particularly the Greek and the Jewish, had 
come out for his widow and young son in opposition to the claim 
on the throne set up by Phtlnmetor's brother Ettcrgetes on his 
return ro Egypt in ! 47 ■ 146 n ,e. The army sided with Euergetcs 
and by its aid he made good his claim ro the throne. He at 
once put into practice the good old policy of ussussi nation and 
banishment of the opposition. Port aide treasure naturally 
sought cover, and many a pot of coins went into rhe earth to 
wait Ibr safer days, This kcncli hoard, from its date, may 
well have been one of those hidden treasures. 
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The pictorial value of these coins is very great* Their un- 
rubbed condition brings out the heaths of the Iigvptiiui rulers 
and their consorts, sharply cut in profile. Queen .Arsinnc has 
not quite so true a Greek profile as Berenice whose beautiful 

face can be seen on several coins 
from the '* Delta Hoard" found 
in the same year as the coins 
from Reach. One may lay a 
straight-edge along the face of 
Berenice from the top of her 
forehead to the dp of her nose 
and get no daylight under the 
edge of the rule. But the 
Ptolemaic Pharaohs were ail 
very proud * if their Macedonian 
profiles. The point of the nose 
is lung and sharp; the project¬ 
ing chin turns up a little as if 
to meet the end of the nose; 
the lips are firm and straight; 
and above the eyes the brow 
bulges in the famous Ptolemaic 
milliner. 

The most famous of the 
Ptolemaic coin designs is the 
center piece cm the reverse of 
the majority of their issues. It is the living image of rhe Mace¬ 
donian eagle, standing erect In a lordly fashion, its claws hold¬ 
ing a bundle of thunder bolts, as it, the bird of Zeus the 
Thunderer, should do. Its leathers pantograph its splendid 
neck, breast, and wings, and pantalef its legs, This is the ende 
that seems to have furnished itself as a mode! for the eagle on 
our latest ten-doOw gold pieces. Much to our humiliation, 
rhe work on our coins is not ,w» well done as that by the artists 
and die cutters of twenty-two hundred years ago. 

In 1R87 an Englishman presented to the British Museum 
a dccadrachm, i.r., a Greek silver coin about the size of n 
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silver dollar, which had been dug up at Bokhara in India. It 
has been accepted generally cis one of .1 series «t coins struck 
to com mem orate the expedition of Alexander the t treat to 
the Punjab. When it was struck, the ifan was not in its 
proper place on Hie .lie: therefore, several important details 
were missing. Numismatists and historians have been wait¬ 
ing for fottv years for a second coin of the same series 
to mm tip, or, to be more exact arehacologkalJy, to be 
turned up. The second eagerly awaited deca drachm has 
been acquired lately by the British Museum, due to rhe kind- 
ness of three British gentlemen who dug more deeply to 
purchase the coin than did the man who found it not far 
beneath the surface of the soil of India. I his is d coin that 
really talks. 

The style of work h Greek, hut it was done by a Greek 
who had never seen an elephant, because the legs of the beast 
on one side of rhe coin arc rendered incorrectly, ! he coin was 
issued shortly .drer ihc death of Alexander, as is proved by the 
fact that the figure un the reverse of the coin is rendered as a 
god. It was. issued at Babylon, 1 thereabouts, as the mono¬ 
gram BAH on the reverse suggests, 

On the obverse of the newly acquired coin a regal figure on 
horseback is attacking with a lance a warrior on an elephant; 
the driver, who sirs Sit front of the pemm attacked, has turned 
around and is launching a javelin at the king on horseback. 
On flic rotRc of the coin is an upright figure girt with ,1 sword 
who holds a thunderbolt in his right howl and rests with his 
left hand on a spear. The thunderbolt is enough to pn -claim 
the figure 3$ a king represented after death as a god. But 
the coin has yet more to say. On the head of the god is a Pcr- 
sitn headdress {kjrr&asia), but bearing a Greek hclmct-crcsr 
between two tall plumes. 

Plutarch records the fact that Alexander the Great was 
conspicuous at the battle uf rhe Grankus for his shield, and 
especially for the cresr of his helmet and the loaf! white plumes 
that stood erect on cither &idc of it To be sure, the artist 
meant to tell on these coins the story of the battle of the Hy- 
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daspcs Ik f ween King I'orus nf India and Alexander the Greet. 
Ir is perhaps too much to say that Alexander ever came near 
enough tu J’orus to Jiave a ihnist at him on his elephant; hut 
rhe reputation that Alexander had as an impetuous hand-to- 
hand lighter makes even such a claim worth consideration. It 
is certain, however, that the new coin, which gives the entire 
figure with the crested helmet — its the earlier coin docs not 
— proves that after Alexander had won the empire of rhe East, 
he transferred the plumes and crest of his Greek helmet to a 
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Persian kyrbaiia. Ir can now be seen that the figure on horse¬ 
back is also Alexander the Great, because he wears the 
same headdress, crest, and plumes as the deified king on rhe 
reverse of the new coin. 

On an issue of Roman coins arc to be seen the Instruments 
used in a Roman sacrifice. On other coins we have temples 
and public buildings which have entirely disappeared, pre¬ 
served thus for us in miniature. On coins one sees altars 
smoking with incense, the wreaths that were awarded to 
those who saved the life of a fellow-citizen in battle, the 
standards of different army legions, a stretch of flic arches 
of cm aqueduct long since gone, the folding turuU chair 
with its seated magistrate, ancient wagons, ships, triumphal 
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arches, prize vases for athletic victories. We know rhar the 
Romans had election# and voted for candidates, and rhat 
they had laws proposed to them, and voted oh their passage. 
Bur we should not know how they did it if the descendants 
of a man. who had passed some popular laws, had not issued, 
when they were mint officials, several series of coins that 
showed the i wo sets of ballot boxes and the two kinds of 
ballots used. 

When l ake CopiHS in Bocotk in Greece was drained some 
years ago, t .549 bronze coins of great historical value were 
found, and by good fortune were kept together as :■ collection. 
The point is obvious. 


Tub Lvrc am> Dsxe u * tm ft esc erected Past 

There is a story told by an ancient Author that has itt it «i 
naivete which can hardly be matched in the art dealings of 
whatsoever buver of today. A Etonian general had captured 
some Greek dries in which were hundred# of ancient statues, 
mam (if them the works of the greatest sculptors of the best 
Greek period. The statues were to be shipped ro Rome. 
There were no murine insurance companies, but the hard- 
headed Roman general thought hr knew his business. I te drew 
up a contract with the owners of the ship which stipulated that 
if the boat went down and the statues were lost, they had to 
he replaced with as many others 0/ equal (Wire. It is known 
that many ships which were carrying antiquities from the east 
to the great new market at Rome did founder, and especially 
along the dangerous North African coast. A sunken cargo 
of bronze and marble sculptures was located off Mfchdift in 
Tunis in [909. Divers brought up many objects, Jn Rhodes 
and Delos, between 1900 and 1910, several inscriptions had 
given the date of birth and the birthplace of the sculptor 
Hoc thus of Chalcedon. None of Hh work was identifiable. 
What should come up in 1909 from the sunken ship but 
a fine bronze htrm of the god Dionysus jijfW by Boethus 
himself! 
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It was believed even in ancient rimes that the rocky isle 
■ iff Cape kephali in Corfu (Corcyrai was the petrified -hip of 
I lysses. In 191; l)r„ DocrpJ'dd, the German archaeol-'ipjt, 
discovered a prehistoric settlement on that cape wInch dated 
as early as 1100 b,c. The chances are excellent that lie will 
soon prove his contention that the Phil cat inns <>i the Homeric 
story of Ulysses really existed and lived on the island of Corey m. 
Although additional proof is no longer needed ro authenticate 
Homer and his storks r ! my and the heroes both on the Tro¬ 
jan and rht Greek aides, the location rtf the Phsearians on that 
beautiful island, the halfway point between Greece and Italy, 
will he a delightful confirm a tin n of one of the world’s best rales 
of travel and adventure. 

It has only been of late, due to the excavations and to the 
comparative standards of artistic judgment, that a statement 
of the Greek archaeologist and historian Pairs amHs has been 
verified. That writer said that the Greek theatre at M.g.dop- 
rtlis was the largest, thai flu; theatres of the Komnm in gen 
era) excelled those of the Greeks in decorations, bur rhiu the 
theatre at I .pidaurus surpassed theiti all IhjtIi in harmony am! 
hexjury. That statement was as true 1,700 years ago as it is 
today, hot our scientists feel Getter now that ir has been proved. 

Sculptors ot a century ago made some of rhe worst possible 
restorations of the shattered figures n) ancient art. fhiiv 
had not been trained <m ancient canons ami relied often upon 
their own over-puerile academic interpretations, rhe now 
famous sculptures from rhe temple of -\cginn were found in 
1811- Cockerell made a number of hasty sketches- of them 
from which Thorwaltiscn restored the ftedimental f!gabtc*cndj) 
composition, both figures and groups. He did it most un- 
happily. Hut rhe restored figures were set up in the museum 
■it Munich- They were copied and published everywhere. 
Stme new fragments were found in The German nr- 

eh urologist I-urt wacngler thereupon began a new study of the 
grouping of the figures in the gable ends of the temple. To his 
amazement, he found that Thorwaldsvn s former grouping 
was so entirely wrong rhat every figure had to be changed ex- 
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cept the Athena in the centre of one pediment. It will take 
fifty yews more r« yet those figures unscrambled in the popular 


books n mi mind. So much for 
even scientific work when done 
in a field not the scientist's 
own. 

New Liowt o» Akcient I.iff 

It is both strange and amus 
mg how slowly an established 
fact travels from one type of 
mind (o another. The foun¬ 
dations i podia i of many lie- 
man temples are built of big 
nh]<<ng blocks of tufa, I o hold 
them from shifting* they were 
keyed together with various 
sorts of bronze damps in coun¬ 
tersunk holes. When the 
temple of Castor in the Roman 
Forum was enlarged in the 
days of the early empire, a 
contract was let For furnishing 
rhebron/ceJamps. Smitcyears 
ago, w hen a few layers of the 
found j mm were removed, the 
Clamps were found holding 
the outside blocks to the nest 
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row within, but nowhere else Notcth.lui.iMa fiir rh« mps I? which 

, , f f HU ihn lift wmr k'J^Ttujl u* T^ijCiJ. 

was there a clamp found. 1 he 

damp hnles were alt there, ready and waiting, but they were 
as empty as they had been for 1,900 years. There must have 
been a nice little "graft” arranged between the contractor and 
the inspector. 

( in,- ( if The rooms in the palace at CWsti* in Crete was 
dedicated to the worship of the double-bitted axe. The Greek 
word lafcyt means axe, The word labyrinth is from the Greek 
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word, and the Labyrinth ts the famous one in Crete where the 
Minotaur, TtieMUS, Ariadne, and a ball of yarn arc the Mm 
of a good story. At all events, the double nxr was worshipped 
in Crete as the symbol of some divine person or idea, and as a 
symbol belonging to religion that double axe had deft its 

way into certain scientific 
minds. Tile men who were 
asked to interpret the holes 
in the shape of a double 
axe in certain foundations 
of ancient Roman buildings 
were hipped on religious 
significances. They were 
neither builders nor stone 
masons. When they saw 
that so many of these 
dtmblc-axc shaped holes 
were empty, their own 
minds being full of the 
Cretan worship of the sym¬ 
bol of the double axe, their 
wits hewed true to a pre¬ 
conceived line. They de¬ 
clared that die holes were sacred- But the holes, instead of 
being hidden receptacles for the disembodied souls of the double 
axe, were really the unfilled mortices for double damps of 
bronze- Such, however, is the perversity of the human mind, 
clamped fast mi preconceived ideas, that it may well be duubtcj 
whether the first interpreters have yet admitted their religious 
aberration. They are probably as unchanged as are said to 
be the present descendants of the aboriginal, antediluvian, 
even preadamiu- autochthones of Malta, Goto, and the other 
islets of that group of intellectual negativity. 

When Arthur Evans begun work on the island of Crete, 
there was an un bridged gap in eastern Mediterranean history 
between the mature civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
and the rudely heuten national amalgam from which was fash- 
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ionni later the stunning tigtire of Hellenism. The cxcgva- 
tkms of Schlicm.mn completed one span of the Jessred bridge. 
H»r ir was Crete that furnished the materia! for the great cen¬ 
tral spa is and the approaches on the far side. 1'hc historical 
world has hardly ceased yet 
to gasp at the stupendous 
structure that rose up a! most 
over night. Perhaps the 
discoveries in Crete and the 
proof adduced to guarantee 
the correctness of spanning 
with three new Minoau 
periods an imhridged space 
of 2,000 years is the ehtf 
if ochdW, the nt pim ultra, 
of the modern science of 

archaeology. 

With Crete recognized 
as the head of a sea-power, 
rile dates of which run along 
contemporaneously " t rh 
those of Egypt, its three 
zeniths marching the VI. 

XII, and XVII!rh high 
spot dynasties of rhe Nile 
kingdom, developments in 
comparative sciences be¬ 
come as momentous us they 
were momentary. A num~ 
her of the unexplained myths and traditions of carl\ (ircett 
were illuminated by rhv new light from Crete, Mycenewi 
civilization could now Ik? seen to he the mainland cxi'tic "I 
which Mint win island civilization had been the stem and the 
flower, The story of Theseus and the Minotaur was no longer 
a labyrinthine maze for speculation; it was the open book of 
the payments of Athens’ prehistoric tax to an overlord. Crete 
had been the fabled Atlantis until its discovery had compelled 
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propriety to move Atlantis- westward beyond reach. The 
Kheftiu in Egyptian hieroglyphics wq*e early Cretans, and the 
carven presentments of visitor* and ambtusA&dors of the khefeiu 
in Egyptian tombs and must a has tallied exactly with the paint¬ 
ing v (in color of the Cretans on their turn home and palace wails. 
Verily an archaeological triumph. 
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Answers to hitherto unsolved problems of antiquity carrie 
every 1 day; and every <ltty also ciimc new finds that resolved 
themselves inn? ;i succession of question marks. Immense 
hoards of pottery furnished masses of data for comparative 
chronology. Basin* decorated with linn-hcaded serpents and 
painted sphinxes, a carved roaring tfon holding a bowl between 
its paws* and with a fountain hole gaping in his breast, offered 
similarities to farther eastern art. The find at PhflestuB in 
njcb nf an olive pnss uf tin 1 Middle Minoun pentyl salved 
the feeling* of the economists. Statuette* and paintings nf 
hor-v' heads, owls, all kind* of birds, uiHelopes, ducks, cats, 
and fish furnished an amazing drive for the hunters of pre- 
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historic fauna. Almost the only quitting filing in all die 
rhoti&ands of objects or artistic similitudes that thronged the 
■rchnctifogical offing m a design un the long neck of a onc- 
h.milled jug. It was a painting of a handsome Cretan vouth 
chucking a lovely Cretan girt under the chin. Somehow, that 
had not only a more or less familiar look, but it could have 

been suspected. 



hi vb 

A UREEK LiW CODE LTN MAgBLF 
A fa«int» e»k «t *»*b In***U *"inJ n Gottjiu in Oru <m on tbt fi« «f 
.1 will, if Alone lilocki tint hui (K<r «*fJ for A milt limn Tht <mwuf hod been 
running fcr eniinn ow **• uneripnr^ vhiit m ilmnirtml bf (RUkI 
when Lhe *sHr **> 4J*efi*J tn^t »<nAnwn to Rfim the Jim, 

In 1857 M. Thtowrn found an inscribed stone now in the 
Louvre at l»am — in the wall of a milt on the bank of a river 
at Gortyna in Crete. In i#-K M. Brral read the Greek of the 
inscription as having something To do with the adoption of 
children In «*-<> Fnbnciut found in a house near the same 
mill a none fragment the Greek of which, being translated, 
referred to the rights of heiresses. In 18 Professor I talbhcrr 
visited fiotryn n . U happened that the water at the time had 
been mostly duiced off during some repairs to the mill dam. 
Some Greek letters were shown t» him that wore near rhe top 
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of il wall over which, a little IhcJow the mill, it channel of water 
was running. The wall was part of a circular construction, 
which, if the curve were complete, would have been one hun¬ 
dred feet in diameter. The letters on ihi wall iverc ijuitc too 
provocative for ;<n archaeologist. Jr was arranged to duke 
all the water away from ihc wall. When it was cleared and 
cleaned, rherc was an inscription indeed. It turned out ro be 
the original, in two parts, one older than the other, of the code 
of laws of Gortyna, rhe longest and best code of early Greek 
Jaw. 

Atlantis-like, let us now move westward, 

Archimedes is acclaimed as rheir own alike by modern 
mathematicians, philosophers, and chemists. He invented 
a sun-glass that set on fire the ship of the Roman admiral Mar, 
cel I us who was besieging Syracuse in Sicily. Archimedes 
seems, however, to have been mo much absorbed in working 
out niarhemantaJ theorems to have had time to concoct a poi- 
snn gas or some other chemical agency which would have dis¬ 
comfited, nauseated, or horn-d&eom batted the Romans, Syra¬ 
cuse was captured. Some Roman soldiers, looting about, 
entered hi* house, anti, according to the anti cm authorities ^ 
as read after perplexedly watching him. as he drew circles 
and figures in rhe sand on the floor with a stick, demanded 
that he fell who lut was. Archimedes was so intent on his 
work that he neither noticed nor answered them. When they 
drew their swords and threatened his life, he ■said with 
philosophic calm, "Don’t disturb me. Tm thinking." 
Whereupon they killed him. Now along comes archaeology 
to correct and elucidate a good story by not nrtlv verifying 
it hit by making it better as well. A mosaic bought at ih« 
sale in the Palazzo Bonaparte in Rome in i860 of things w hich 
had been found in the excavations r,f Joseph Napoleon and 
Joachim Murat at Pompeii and Herculaneum from 1806 to 
1 * i $> i* " f » w in rhe possession of a lady in Wiesbaden, the widow 
of a German colonel of infantry, this authenticated mosaic 
portrays a Roman soldier who, with his sword drawn ad 
vanccs upon a seated figure, dearly Archimedes. Before the 
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seated mathematician, on a three-legged table, b a board. Ii 
b sin Abacuu the ancient computation board, on part of which 
was spread sand or wax in which geometrical designs could be 
drawn with a stilus; on the other part were strung counters 
tor numerical calculations. Archimedes was therefore work* 
mg in the natural and approved fehion on a proper abacus. 
Archaeology has [bus rescued Archimedes from an unnatural 
scientific method and an untidy immortality. 

Jr would not be correct, however, to say that Archimedes 
invented the magnifying gUss. He made a larger one, or com¬ 
bined several, to produce a sun-glass powerful enough to wt a 
ship on fire. In the A&hmotean museum in England there is a 
round magnifying glass found in Egypt, which, if not predy- 
nasric, is certainly no later in date than the first Dynasty. 
In lyaij there were found in Crete two lenses of crystal that 
Jate between tfroo and t-qc 

The widespread interest in origins of whatsoever sort has 
been fostered by archaeological discoveries. Ural and written 
language has come in 1'ir a large share of that interest, be¬ 
cause in language inheres the most noticeable ant! quite the 
most important difference between man and beast. " Track¬ 
ing the alphabet to its lair" has come to be one of the most 
exciting indoor sports of the philologist. Hut he gets manj uf 
his best spoors from the outdoor discoveries of the archaeolo¬ 
gist. Palaeograpbical and epigraphical evidence found by 
the Mthacologisrs, and rim through the gamut of die scientific 
repertory of the comparative philologist, has done wonderful 
things in helping to follow language back toward the cradle 
from which issued the first weird utterances of the Indo- 
European race. 

It would not be wise to push too far the purposely naive 
statement of the facetious philologian who explained the origin 
of language as the appreciative oral bias of the esthetic homo 
itntitjttiisimus. This pre-every thing man painted and drew 
on cave wall or (ace of an inviting rock, pictures o( hi- endron* 
mentally visualized flora and envisaged fauna. As he and his 
friends gazed upon these more or less artisrii productions, their 
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grunts or appreciation or disdain were rapidly incorporated 
into prehistoric language. Hack ot This illuminating erudition 
lies the as- yet unsolved universal "did the hen or the egg come 
fir^i” query. Did early man Iraw, ut make signs, or talk, 
when he first found it necessary to com muni cate with someone 
else? In this country, locally understood grunts and pictures 
had to he disseminated abroad by the universally imdcrMtmd 
sign language of the North American Indians. Bur the In¬ 
dians did not develop an alphabet as we understand it. Hie. 
fcurc writing, however, in several places in ur near the east 
Mediterranean did develop from a drawing that, let us say for 
example, represented a man, and had for it 4 word which meant 
man, into a sort of shorthand symho! rhat may have had the 
sound mi, In some such wav the Iclturs of an alphabet were 
burn. Then came rhr different language* of different peoples. 
Archaeology has discovered the materials which philology Ims 
subiecred ro scientific cross-examination. 

The agents of I-ord I Igin in iflo: 1804 excavated a burial 
mound in the Attic plain near Piraeus, rhe seaport of Athens. 
They found, among other things, .1 large marble jar in which 
was a small cinerary urn of bronze. They were pu t In the Brit¬ 
ish Museum. Not long ago. after more than a century, the 
bronze urn was taken our to lie cleaned. Around rhe rim an 
inscription in. punctured letters came to light. It read, "I 
am one of the prizes of rhe Argive I lcra.“ The form of the 
letters created the greatest Interest, because they were of 
Argive type, a style that bad died out of use during rhe 
E’doponncsian war. A similar inscription nn a beautiful Mfth- 
century bronze hydrin (for which *40,000 is said to have 
been paid) in the Metropolitan Museum has been published 
lately by Mbs Kicfiler. 

It will seem stranger ycr to team that archaeological dis¬ 
coveries of words and sentences carved cm stones or painted 
on walls have proved to us even how rhe undents pronounced 
Certain of rheir letters and syllables. A late study, by [.eon 
of rhe Ifni versify of Texas, of the inscriptions in the Jewish 
catacombs of Rome is to the point. Three-fourths of these 
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inscriptions arc written in Greek, the rest in Latin. Many of 
the words arc misspelled in such characteristic ways as to make 
dear that the epitaph* wen; written by Jewish people using 
language* foreign to them and there fort often confusing words 
with similar sounds. These misspelled words therefore give 
a clue both to the language of that day of the Jews, and to the 
common pronunciation both of Latin ami < ireck. 

Mure important yet is the discovery of .1 bilingual or tri¬ 
lingual inscription. The best known such Had is that of the 
Rosetta Stone, now in the British Museum, a stone discovered 
in 1799 bv Napoleon’s soldiers while digging j trench at the 
Rosetta mouth of the Nile. <Jn it are three inscriptions: 
one in Greek; one in hieroglyphic, the official and priestly 
method of Egyptian writing; the third in demotic, a short, 
hand and more common variety of the hieroglyphic. I he way 
ro read Greek had never been lost; the way to read hiero¬ 
glyphic nr demotic had never been found. I n the hieroglyphic 
text an elliptical line called a cartouche h drawn round certain 
characters. Champolhon in (8i2 guessed that the words in 
the cartouches were the names of the potentates, Predemy and 
Cleopatra, mentioned in the Greek text. The story reads 
like a novel; how from deduction and trial there followed the 
decipherment of the entire in script inn. -md the solution of 
the mvsterious Egyptian writing. Both the Hieroglyphic and 
the demotic reacts Wert found to be translations of the Greek. 
Another example of the itanic kind was the decipherment of the 
Babylonian cuneiform of the Bchistun inscription, carved high 
on ft'cliff on the border of Persia, which came about, after Raw- 
linson’s publication of the alphabet and translation ©t the Per¬ 
sian part of that inscription, through the discovery that a part 
of the Bchistun inscription was a Babylonian translation of 

the Persian parr, 1. ,. * . . . 

Before rhe Roman emperor Augustus died he had Jus auto- 

biograph% engraved on bronze tablets which were placed in 
front of his tomb. This inscription w as copied vrrfxitim ft /;>- 
termini ,,u dozens of temples of Rome and Augustus through¬ 
out the realm. Our in rhe Greek east, however, the people 
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could n«i! rcrui it, Therefore, just a* is June in many Lumpean 
countries for shop -it id street-car signs, the original was also 
translated into die local language. Nearly the entire inscrip¬ 
tion, both in Latin arid Greek, was round by archaeologists 
years ago at \ngorn \ncyra* in Anatolia. Fragments of other 
copies have been discovered, such for example as (he l.atin 
one at Pisidian .Antioch and elsewhere, so that we have the 
inscription almost complete. The spelling of the Greek not 
only translates the Latin, but also transliterates it; that is 
to say, the Greek spelling reproduced the pronunciation of 
the Latin. 

The best examples of this kind, however* that have come 
from c pi graphical archaeology arc those of the transliterations 
at the names of Hie three Woman litterateurs wirh whom those 
of us who have studied Latin in f ligh or Preparatory schools 
have come very dosdy in contact, namely Caesar, Cicero, and 
Vergil. Their names, carved in Greek letters which give the 
exact sound of the Latin pronunciation, were pronounced 
kaisar, Kikerofn), and One rgl litis, as the spelling shows. 
Thai is to say, in the lust I^rin of the first centuries a.c. and 
a. u, the *■ in Larin was pronounced like k t rhe at like at, and 
rht P like a? (i.t, on). 

One never knows what is coming out of an excavation, and 
never what will be the most important part, say, of a newly 
found inscription. Not long ago the French were excavating 
some tombs at Byblos in Phoenicia. Among other things they 
louml n beautifully decorated sarcophagus supported by four 
lions- Oil the sarcophagus was engraved in inscription in 
Phoenician letters which was some twrp hundred years older 
than any Phoenician inscription thus far found. The proud 
record of the King f hram who had been buried in this splendid 
casket ended with the sort of admonitory curse which even to 
this day is some rimes used by un progressive sentimentalises. 
The translation gpcs. "if any one shall uncover this sarcopha¬ 
gus, may his sceptre 1m. broken, may his rule W- overthrown, 
may peace forsake him in GdaJ; and may he himself, if 
he deletes this inscription, be carried into captivity," The 
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artistic value uf the sarcophagus and the recovery of another 
boastful and yet timorous curse inscription vied for a time 
with each other in archaeohugical estimation, But it was soon 
aerectl that the writing was the more important, because it gave 
t . . scholastic science Phoenician writing of the thirteenth cert- 
niry [i.c. ■ and better yet, it shed considerable light on the 
anriquitv and dtntndoB of oar own alphabet, which, as UII- 
man of Chicago has lately said, may revive belief in the dd 
Greek tradition that their alphabet was introduced by Cadmus 
in 1313 n.v, Hu tin, in an nounced that inscriptions found 

near the ancient turquoise mines at Sinai were written by Phoe¬ 
nician miners in their own alphabet, and could be dated as of 
1<}OOB,C. 

In at Anzio ' Annum i on tlit* coast below Rome '■hetc 
were discovered some remains of the only calendar thus tar 
known that dates prior to the calendar reform made hy Julius 
Caesar, The dates and the concurrent festivals and commcmo- 
futjvc occasions were painted in black and red tin a a hire wall. 
The calendar shows that the year was one of thirteen months, 
a fact that will be of significance to the proponent of the pres¬ 
ent agitation for a reformed calendar into one also of thirteen 
months. The name of the extra month, one of twenty-seven 
davs, was Merketfonius I t came nr the end of the year, and 
was intercalated only in alternate years, at which time either 
four or live days were taken away from February to insure 

Scientific archaeology does not dig at random, however for¬ 
tuitous many of its finds may I*. But there are many archae¬ 
ological finds rhar are wholly accidental. A guard stubbed 
hb toe on a stone that turned up as the Venus of Cyrene. 1 he 
new kneeling Nfobid of Rome was found ar the bottom of a 
trench which was being dug for rhe foundation wall of a build¬ 
ing Much of Caesar’s trench and fortification works in Gaul 
was found by the Allied j*M*» in digging their trenches during 
the World War. Ancient fortification* and houses were found 
in the same wav in the Balkans and at the Dardanelles. The 
temple at Olympia in Greece was partly above ground and its 
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site was certain, but the discoveries of die Hermes of Praxiteles 
and the Victory of PaccHiius were both accidental and unex¬ 
pected, Perhaps half the score 
of major digs now under way 
in England are the result of ac- 
rid cm rd finds. The workmen 
On the railroad outside the 
Potta Mage jure a r Rome nearly 
fell into the sudden cavity 
which opened beneath their 
picks, atul thus discovered the 
so-called underground basilica, 
the purpose of which is not yer 
conclusively derermined. A fa¬ 
mous excavation of the Pacific 
School of Religion near Jerusa¬ 
lem, anti the identification of 
the site as that of the IiibHcal 
Mi /.pah, was predicated 
chance photograph made t 
a German army flier* Tho 
sands of visitors to the Rom: 
I'orum have stood in and com¬ 
mented upon certain shallow 
places in the travertine pavc- 
merit in Iront of the basilica of 
Julius Caesar near the column 
f Phocas. Ir was nor until an 
picture of the Forum was 
-aken in 190J and the photo¬ 
graph made from the developed 
film that those shallow nl*,<— 
showed up as depressions cur 
tw, J thousand years ago in 
embed the huge bronre letters of an inscription of a 
uum !W|„», a court .ifldal or praetor, who had 
paved that part of the 1-, .not., ami wlwsc tribunal was near by 
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The value nt (lie metal letters easily accounts hr their Uis^ 
appearance. fhe complexity of the buildings :it 1 r of the 
Chaldees can be appreciated somewhat from the top of the z;jj- 
gural^ or Babfifclik* tower, but the pictures taken from the air 
clear up at once many difficulties which the workers on the 
ground do not see at all 
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Shakespeare mny have been the first to mention the fact 
that the world was his oyster, hut it is clear that he got no such 
succulent reward* in opening the world as do the anjfcaeotqgists. 
Is it any wonder that archaeology has become the most iiniq¬ 
uitous of present international, national, and individual pur¬ 
suits i 
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THE GLAMOR or THE GIFT OF THE NILF- 

Ecjvct hw ancient before (.i recce was burn. Pyramids 
pointing Pharaohs toward immortality antedated the Kume 
changed by Augustus Caesar from brick to marble by as many 
centuries as his Altar of Peace antedates King Victor Emman¬ 
uel's Altar of I tdy. The race bae kward now on between Egypt 
ami Mesopotamia, with I ndia a possible third, is a strange one. 
Progress by retrogression sounds weirdly antithetical. Science 
k groping nobly forward into the jumbo of the "substance of 
things hoped for”; archaeology Is spading splendidly back¬ 
ward into Hie limbo of rile forgotten realities ot the past- 

Man and beast have run a similar course, starting back to 
batk s as it were. The retrogressive discoveries in the animal 
kingdom have run backward through elephantine, mascodemic, 
ami megathcriumptious cnWa/mes; bddil)' bulks with pin¬ 
head brains. From the beginning, man ha* held his size in 
body, but his enlarging brain made him able after a while to 
erect a pyramid against which the mightiest pterodactyl would 
have beaten his wings in absurd futility. 

Tt is by that very massive solidity and indestructible longev¬ 
ity of material structure that f.gypt lias held an archaeological 
priority which rbe discovery of merely earlier objects in Meso¬ 
potamia or India will challenge in vain. 

Even before any proofs were forthcoming, it ought to have 
been a certain guess that the earliest civilizations m mass would 
have l^n found in the valleys and deltas of the great rivers in 
the warm countries. I he gup rune existing between the early 
cultures in tlie Nile and Mescpotamian valleys and rhe scattered 
finds of much earlier Old Stone Age sites, will be tilled in due 
time. Five thousand years a.r. will socm he pushed back in 
ten or fifteen thousand a.c,, nett only in the two valleys named, 

AS 
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but also in rhc valley* of the IftduS, Brahmaputra, and Ganges 
in India, and the Hoang-ho and Yangtze in China. 

\ romance in astronomj has been made Irtmv one of the 
many theories advanced in connection with the building of 
rhe pyramids; and n» wonder. The exactitude of the meas¬ 
urements of rhe pyramid of Cheops (nr Khuftl, the careful 
orientation to the four cardinal points of rhe compass, die slope 
of the door passage in the north side: these, and other archi¬ 
tectural niceties, coupled in the mind t<* the traditional ampli¬ 
tude of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and to the wide¬ 
spread belief in the accuracy of Mesopotamian astrology, to 
say nothing of sun-worship, mark a tenable theory quite dp- 
cult to break do wit. 

Later, several of the pyramids of the Sakkareh group jgave 
to the world their scries of religious texts, dating approximately 
18:5-1644 ».c. Then came the discovery among the hiero¬ 
glyphs in mastaha tombs of a score of the same symbol* which 
had been in use in symbolic Masonry king before rile discovers 
0 f [h c must abas, 'fhese touched the mystery of that perceived 
and ye 1 indefinable relation between a supreme power uml its 
astronomical attributes. The intuitive certainties of the 
human soul and mind seemed in some way a&msr inevitably 
to be linked with those most stupendous, and at the same 
rime most minute, of at! extant human construct ions. 

Archaeology with its magic spades uncovered (he fallacy. 
Xhc pyramid of Cheops belonging to the Fourth Dynasty was 
the best of a series of pyramids of which the smaller and cruder 
step pyramid of Znsc/wu the earlier prototype. The pyra¬ 
mids, all seventy of them, — for those across the Nile from 
Cairo arc but three in a great scries — were found to he only 
the more aspiring part of a gigantic plan. First comes rhc 
pyramid itself with i:> passages and sarcophagus chamber; 
secondly, the temple outside for the worship of the deified occu¬ 
pant of the pyramid; thirdly, the causeway that ran to the 
Nik; and fourthly, the ptrrico temple at the river’s brink, 
where, after binding, the annivemria! processions farmed to 
pay their ceremonial dues to the deified Pharaoh. 
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Again, the pyramid stag. -r both .•.rohacolngically and 
hiinricallv. to lit in between the earlier grave. and the inter 
nnb, etit'in .he cliffs. The predynos.ic typer, nfaimple «nm t 
then rhe larger graven of ton-dried brick m* 
and those still larger .mes with sjbdW™lj ‘ U ^ 1^' _ 

longing to .he Firs, and Second Hynwe.icst *“"*'£* 
pyramid group. The posr-pymm.d rulers to displa their 
power, Jvcred the land with temples, hut tafiix Mc they 



niWLNG m HISTORY 

the XI Dv^t* uupfa* »* d Hdlri hi IM* 

* AM' rum lied with rock-hewn shafts the beetling cliffs <>1 
JSSXtWhope destined to be vain-of 

f5S 

ticafdciinn 1. i* dear *h»« 'h'S «•* blliil hy rhe Pharaohs 
^ ^ own tombs. Of all the structure* ever raised by 
I » J r f nun the pvriimids the most impressive 
rhe hand f thc human race's hunger for 

conceptions of rhe persistence «t Ul 

immortality. 
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Because its outer casing was painted red, the Greeks named 
a great stone head protruding from the sand near the pyramids 
of Gizch, RHodopis. (Atthough it has been km>wn from the 
time that statues were first found in Egypt that they were 
painted, nevertheless, we know more about the technicalities 
of their painting since W'mlock of the Metropolitan Museum 
published his discoveries of thr paint on the statues of Queen 
Hatshepsut.) 1 hen rhe Greeks said that the head was that 
of the famous courtesan Khodopss. Perhaps it was not fur 
nothing that Shaw let* his Julius Caesar‘find Cleopatra perched 
up under the ear of the Sphinx. 

At all events, the Sphinx has been called "she" far many 
years, and some sentimental troditioiiaJist-. still persist in call- 
ing rhis silent head that of a woman. Of course it is rmi. The 
sphinx was a symbol ot rhe sun god floras, whose earthly repre¬ 
sentative was the Pharaoh. The great Sphinx head of Gizeh 
is a portrait ut Khafm iChcphrcn) whose pyramid stands next 
to that of Cheops- * he Sphinx ha> been freed from the en¬ 
croaching sand, and now crouches there showing his animal 
body, and reaching out fifty feer before him with his huge paw s, 
between which is a acrificial -dear. It is simply an outlying 
part of the pyramid concept. 

Probably the majority of people, until Tutankhamen sud¬ 
denly leaped from the tomb to the picture sections of the world's 
press, still thought of Egypt as the *'Bride of the Nile “* ( which 
they think means the "gift of the Nile”), m. a country teeming 
with lotus buds, papyrus, cats, and crocodiles, us the place 
where Cleopatra and " Cleopatra's needle” were in some occult 
way connected with a thread more elusive than the one which 
Theseus unrolled against rhe Minotaur, .md finally and espe¬ 
cially as the land of the three pyramids ot Gizch. There «tre 
certain misconceptions in those view's. 

'Hie chief pyramid field begins uti the west side of the Nile 
opposite Cairo with the three pyramids of Khufu l Cheap*), 
Klwifra (Chephrvn), and Men kauri MycerinusK It extends, 
however, southward tor sixty miles to the Fa yum (where the 
crocodile was especially worshipped). But there are two other 
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Mds in the Sudan, oneat Cchel BaAal near the Fourth, C«u 
T2a and « at Begarawiyah . Men*, Wrween the Fifth and 
Smh Callrtcts, about a hundred ndks tmm Khartum.__ 



nti SPHINX AS IT WAS 
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It is not entirely amaaement when objects arc discovered 
which were made several thousand year, ago and winch fore¬ 
shadow M in any of the things we had supposed were unknown 
until onlv yesterday or today; " >s something more than that. 
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DzMus and lean* made '****» itlto ^ 
thousands «f rears n.c. The Germans were otil) gW class-i- 

cists when they remembemi that an early ^t«k »lt^ant 'v„ 
failed The Dove, and so called one variety Ot thar war \U c. 
Die Taufo. Wo can read in writing r.f lung ago that Heron 
of AJexandrU invented » hodometer Mg* Greek 
that worked with cogwheels and marked jff distance. Such a 
modern invention bees much pitMigc «h™ one reads nt the 
sale of the effects of the Roman emperor Commodus, among 
which were some carriages equipped both with hodometer* and 

" It is wizardry/' said one of the visitors to a certain dig, 
after the archaeologist in charge had reconstructed an episode 

of a morning some 4*-- 

to »« the excavation of an ancient town sire. I he battered 
walls had been built of sunned brick. One of the visitors 
said* "Well, where do we go from here. H» tone *ns . 
oi a very petulant scoffer and bis scorn touched the arcbacr»l.i- 

believe that * wore or so of these bricks could 
M a «*** W true and charming?" "No* wouldll t, 
was the reply. The director said a few words in Arabic to -me 
nf his workmen who gathered up a score of bricks and started 
off oft trot. The visitors followed the director abuot a quarter 
of n mile to the place where the workman stood with rbe bricks 

Ktirend out on the ground before him. 

"One day about + ooo years ago," began the archaeologist, 

"^nme twenty laborers were here on this spot molding briefs 
„f irill d and spreading them out 10 dry in the hot EgypWM* um. 

I t was ncarlv time for lunch, *0 after laying our the bwt batch 
,he laborers stopped work, got their little baskets of food and 
Si tt or squatted down to ear. The seven-year-- >ld daughter of 
one of the men, perhaps of die foreman, had just brought her 
father’s lunch basket over From where they lived. She had * 
per gazelle which had followed her, like Mary * little lamb 
Suddenly a *prauig from some where, arid mr little gwel lt 
tumped mit amuntr flic newly madt bricky and then stopped 
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cither from fright "t because the dog had wised it- The titcfe 
barefoot girl was ltd I m quick than the Jolt. She leaped after 
it and caught ir just os if reached rhe gavxlk and pultoi ur 

slapped it off." . , 

”l'!l say that really would he a wonderful story, if mere 

was a word of truth in it 1" said the scoffer. 

The director then showed satisfactorv evidence that they 
stood on the site of a small sun-dry brick yard- He had also 
two of the brick molds which had been found the day before. 
The bricks fitted the molds, and the mod was that ot the bricks, 
Then at a word from the director, the workman turned over 
the bricks he had carried out. There on the bricks were three 
tMcfclof the naked feet of* Ittffe girl, one the shallow tnickof 
a speeding foot, and two deeper tracks close together^ II she 
hud been straining at something- I'hcrt were die four tracks 
of a standing gazelle. Just behind rliem were the two tracks 
of a dog*s hind feet, shewing that lus two fore feet were on the 
gazette > back. To the left on another brick was one crack of 
rhe right him! foot of the same dog, but turned at right angles 
fi■ rhe other two, showing that he was “going away from there 
on [he jump. " You win," said the doubting Thomas, “you re 

& wizard*” , f 

As the magic spades of archaeology dig up the artifacts of 

the past, history recovers the tacts it needs to warrant the 
phrase’ Mr mudm, making «/ nrfmt himry, Ancient royalty 
and wealth could nor conceive the possibility of proper burial 
apart from the funeral trappings rhar would authenticate their 
rank at the judgment scar of Osiris or in the life beyond the 
grave. Tombs therefore came to he minus of treasure, am) as 
archaeological discovery has shown, successful grave robbery 
became a science. History also saw at once whyihe Pharaohs 
had resorted to even- possible device of concealed entrances, 
hidden tomb chambers, and pitfalls along the rock-hewn dm*». 
But the lure of buried gold was stronger than the tricks of mere 
man's mind. There is m> belief in the world us strong .is that 
in hidden Treasure, and the tradition of the few great finds has 
edited the many failures. 
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When the modem scientific archaeologist reads about lie I- 
ioni, of iWzebubish memory, who in 1S17 began the search 
mr buried Pharaohs across from Thebes, he becomes a human 
chameleon. He turns absolutely green with envy, then red 
with shamc h then white with rage. 

On October 17, 1B17, Helznni entered a great tomb and was 
so overcome by its contents that for three weeks he wandered 
about in it like a man in a trance. It must have been quite 
that, for Bebntti himself says, "Every step l took I crushed 
a mvimmv in some part or other." He missed the date ■>! rhe 
tomb hy ‘700 y ears: but Schumann miwlared Troy even more 
than that* 1 Her, the tomb was found to be that of Seti I, 
but the magnificent alabaster sarcophagus was a cenotaph, 
{/,/,, had purposely been left empty). When Belicmi set a 
candle inside the beautiful coffin engraved within and without, 
the light shone through the two inches of solid alabaster sides 
not as if these too solid sides were translucent, but rather par¬ 
took of a delicate transparency. One can see it for oneself 
when next he visits the Soane Museum in London, 

That Italian circus performer, Bdzoni, with his battering- 
ram technique in excavation, was after all a man of parts. In 
l £15 lie brought from Luxor to Alexandria the famous bust of 
Ramses U. now in the British Museum. He dropped an obe¬ 
lisk into the Nile, bur fished it out again. He trod on the acres 
of mummies in the Theban tomb, but he could do naught else, 
for they lav "as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa." 

Approxi mutely the length of the blade of a spade on the 
same level will turn up a stratum one hundred years thick. In 
■1 stratified site the deepest layer is the oldest, but in a shafted 
did, 1 he oldest tomb may be the farthest or the nearest up the 
valley, the highest or the lowest ori the dlfFs bare face; which 
is to say thar it is the part of wisdom neither 10 generalize nor 
to specify. 

The story of the excavation «f the royal tombs of Egypt 
began at Abydos, the sacred city of Osiris. There the hirst 
and Second Dynasties held court. But had the excavators 
set up the claim that the smaller graves lined with sun-dried 
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brick or the larger ones with vaulted ceilings were cither the 
Ciirlitst or the best or the largest of the Pharaonic burial places, 
they would have been very foolish. I* mm the content* ol the 
tombs, however, they ware enabled to say that tools and imple¬ 
ments of copper were already i 


in use, that 
bracelets of 
fashion, that 
had already 



necklaces and 
gold wore in 
vitreous gtaae 
been invented, 
and, because of thevery primi¬ 
tive figurines, that the art ot 
sculptiire was about to begin. 

The later discovery of 
earlier pndymstic graves of 
smaller size with simpler lu- 
ncr;d accessories was no less 
valuable from the historic point 
of view. The objects buried 
with these most ancient dead 
were doubly illuminating. Not 
only did they give a glimpse 
at the religious hope of im¬ 
mortality, but they also pic¬ 
tured the state of domestic 

art. Simply made objects of P , 

adornment proved law stone and early metal culture, the 
pottery and the woven articles were a contemporaneous moving 
picture of the simple home life of the time. 

If the capital was moved from Upper Egypt to Memphis 
at the'beginning of the Third Dynasty and the Pharaohs of 
the Ok! Kingdom HU VI Dynasties had built for their tom >s 
such stupendous structures a< the pyramids, anyone would be 
justified in saying there had been a change of government, an 
enlargement of territory, and a tremendous increase m wealth- 
After philology, epigraphy, and palaeography had deciphered 
the hieroglyphs of the Rwettt stone, history had soil to wart 
until archaeology had found the material on which to app > 
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the newly won knowledge, Ir wus archaeology which lirhi 
(weed the blocks u( limestone, granite, basalt, and alabaster 
T„ their quarries, and in m. doing enlarger! our knowledge ol the 
sphere of influence nr the spread of territory of the rulers who 
could command the sources of such constructional material. 
Archaeologist* with their magic spades scientific ally moved the 
sands which the wijltb of the Sahara had driven in drifts across 
the valley. They thus uncovered the mastaha tombs of the 
nobles who in death had ranged themselves around the pyra¬ 
mid* „f their lords. On recovered Pharaonic rock-cur tombs 
and temples were spread, often in beautiful colors, the pictured 
and written story of the forgotten past. I lie panoplied ruler ij 

driving his chariot over his fallen enemies revealed his mili¬ 
tary exploits in language somewhat over-boastful \ the noble 
proved his loyalr> in no less vigorous phnwcologys The slaves 
served their masters for ever and for ever, carved everlasiinidy 
in rheir varied tasks. Every type of daily act, regal and menial, 
every function <«| the household in palace, on the farm, or on 
the river, every beast and fowl stood, stalked, or fluttered in 
lasting glyph, and even the menu iin graven letters tempts 
eternity. 

Chaos, in scientific hands, soon came to order. History 
rewrote itself as its facts were served up on the archaeologist's 

spade. * i j 

Thirty miles south of Cairo lies a pyramid field ar l-isht. 

The Metropolitan Museum of New York, by its archaeological 
discoveries there in connection wuh the first and second kings 
tJ f rhe XII Dynasty, scr the Middle Kingdom (XJ-X 1 V Dy¬ 
nastic*) of Egypt in its correct place and proper perspective. 

|r was easy to see the advance in technical skill. It was pos¬ 
sible to posit an extension of available Source territory Irom the 
use of such new stones as amethyst, haematite, anti jasper. 

There were innovations, among which the scarab, the spiral 
design, and fluted columns were the most noticeable. Rut in 
general the art was the same. Its technique showed advance 
in experience, but its spirit seemed to have frozen in the ancient 
tracks of old Kingdom tradition. Nothing but comparative 


* 
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archawlogTr' could have recognised the reversion to archaism 
and been secure in ^tsuin^ rh.it art in Egypt had hobbled itscll 
by a Wind adherence to tradition ind fixed canons. 
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f r imuld be easy to say that a coalition, of prince* in l pprr 
Egypt, directed by the ruling family of Thebes, having chafed 
intolerably against the yoke of the Hykso» invaders who ruled 
Egypt from the Delta, threw off that foreign vokc, and set up 
their capital at Thebes. Hut dynastic, or military, or institu¬ 
tional, or political annals are the barest nl all skeletal frames. 
They must be fleshed with the accretions of experience; social 
convention will be their cuticle, religion their wml, ambitious 
idealism their heart, philosophy their breath of life, archaeology 
their food; comparative science must sit in rheir crania and 
pull the levers that coordinate their functions; art will glorify 
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their countenance , Jr gross materialism flatten it into ugliness 
Civilization, that is to say, must be looked at m die round, and 
the first great law of progress. U to understand a convention well 
enough to break it not konocUstically, hot idealistkally. 1 he 
discoveries of archaeology have demonstrated that original 
tendencies tn sculpture did not develop until sculptor* m the 

roLiiui inaugurated their possibilities. Then a broadopittg "I 
the imagination is sure to produce a naturalistic school ot art 
such, let us say* ns developed at TcU cl-Amarn*. An eaten- 
$ion cm the rdigipus side muy change* as it did m Hgyptt * * 
contracted future in which the prehistoric dead were hurled 
o„ their sides* to a straightened supinity thar demands first an 
anthropoid coffin, then the perfection of mummification, and 
then the lavish expenditure of every possible type «f adorn- 

^One genius fires another. A Schlicrnann is unthinkable 
without a Homer; Strabo was the inspiration of Mariettc. 
Thai French archaeologist dug and dug again. His i+t 
sphinxes drove him beneath their feet - into the vaults where 
the dead bulls of Apia had been buried; they in rum postu¬ 
lated a third gallery, where Mariettc found twenty-tour granite 
coffins, 1.1 X ] i X 7$ feet In dimensions, and each weighing 

sixty-five tons. _ 

How little would wc know oi the great religious heresy 
of Ameithotcp IV beyond the fan that he abandoned Thebes 
and transferred his capital to Tell ei-Atnama, changing hi* 
name coincidcntly from Amen-hotep to Akhcnaten, if a fellah 
womm hunting phosphate in the rubbish heaps of Akhctmten's 
capital had not sold for fifty much needed cents some tablet', 
she had found ? For thus the cuneiform tablets known so 
famously as “ the Tell cl-Amaroa tablets” came to light. 

Someone said it was a "ghouJisHy r due tint tribute to 
archaeologists rn call them grave robbers. .As a matter of 
fact, present excavations are done in the name of science, with 
the official permission of the governments concerned, and with 
the general approbation of civilised mankind. The robberies 
were carried out, almost without exception, wirhin a few years 
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of the ancient burials. Two famous papyri, the AhWt and 
the Amhern, give rhc facts about the robberies at Thebes 
which were discovered in the reign of Ranges IX (about 
i too H.C.J. One of the eight robbers at the trial made t he fol¬ 
lowing confession: . 

■‘We opened their coffins, and coverings, We found the 
august mummy of the King, There were numerous amulets 
and ornaments of gold at his throat: his head had a mask of 
gold op-™ it; rhc mummy was overlaid with gold. Its cover¬ 
ings were wrought with gold and silver within and without, 
and were inlaid with every splendid and costly stone, We 
stripped off the gold, which wc found on the august mummy 
of this king, and the amulets and ornaments which were at 
its throat, and tht coverings in which ri rested. Wc found 
the queen likewise and we stripped off all that wc found on her 
in the same manner, W c set fire to the coverings, and earned 
away the funeral furniture which we found with them, con¬ 
sisting of gold, silver, and bronze. We divided the booty, 
and made the gold, amulets, ornaments, and coverings into 
eight parts." (Shortened from Breasted, Ancient Rtterdt of 

Egypt, IV, 5jS.) . , , 

Look where the two colossi of Mem non tit on eternal guard 
across from Thebes on rhc west bank of the Nile! iTiey arc 
each sisty feet high and each weighs i ,oco tons. The nails on 
their middle lingers have nn area qf 35 square inches. One of 
rhem was damaged in 27 R-c. by an earthquake. Soon there¬ 
after, because of a noise that issued from it after sunrise — 
now known to have been due to the rapid expansion of the stone 
under the hear of the rising sun — it was identified as the statue 
of Memnon, son of Dawn, 

One might have thought these gigantic figures could have 
protected the tombs and temple* behind them In that arc of 
Libyan cliffs in which arc -yhiitc^n?c 1 remtiadFs oi the temples 
of A men ho rep lit, of Dcir ci-Mcdineh, and of Deir d-Bahri, 
and. still farther back, the burials in the rugged and rocky 
ravines of the Valley of the Kings and the Valley of the 
Queens, 
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Following the appearance in 187 $ of papyri and fiilKfWy 
objects daring in the XXI Dynasty, the French archaeologist 
Maspem had a suspect arrested. Third-degree methods were 
necessary before he was ready to lead ttrugsch Bey, of the Serv¬ 
ice of Antiquities, to a certain hole in rhe cliff not tar trom the 
temple uf Queen Hatshcpsut. Brugsch was as fearless as he 
was enthusiastic. He had himself lowered by a rope for forty 



SENTINELS OF TOE AtTES 

Tbr r*.'i HJitiH i Of Mtmn«1 4 ina.lr ni &.ri f&twie cotn|rc-nri*te t d^minat-: 

frtt pkin -rh^f tUr S'ilr Frti?n Kam ik ,1til! LllSKif, 


feet tlown a dark shaft. He began by stumbling almm among 
a lot of gold-covered mummy cases and found lie was in a "cata¬ 
comb crammed with Pharaohs.'' 

It is easy to imagine the inward gnashing of teeth of the 
three hundred hired Arabs, ail probably professional tomb mis- j 

hers, and »mt of them certainly the very ntcn who for sis years 
had been plundering the £4rhr and selling their spoils, who at 
a few cents a day w'cir now compelled r<> help hoist the sar¬ 
cophagi, pack and sack, them, and carry them to a steamer ar 
Luxor. From the description of rhe wild gesticulations and 
cries uf joyful adoration made by the Thousands of natives who 
lined both banks of the Nile nil the w*y down to Cairo, we can 
get tut approximation of rhe same son of scene thousands of 
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years ago vA.cn the cortege of a dead Pharaoh was ferried down 
the river to his tomb. 

Janie* Baiktt has made a nice comparison between the 
F.li*:ibethan age as the period of the discovery of new worlds 
and o»r own age as the period of ihe resurrection of the ancient 
world. In that resurrection it has not been the colossi, the 
overpowering pyramids, and the extensive temples that have 
been of the most value ; it has been rather the "imconsidcred 
trifles," the potsherds, the objects with no intrinsic money 
value, which have bulked the larger. 

Nevertheless, the temples which extended from Heliopolis 
near rhe Delta, particularly those at Kamak, Luxor, Pcir d- 
Btfhri. and Edfu, as far as those at FttiUe, liavt mure than 
justified themselves to archaeologists, sculptors, architects, 
and historians. It may well give pause to the modern clamor 
for haste when the temple at Karnak ia considered* I* was 
building from 1000 to 30 p.c. Architects as well as tourists 
gasp at its proportion*. The walls of the front gate are 49 
feet thick; the first court inside is 275 
square feet mure than rhe entire area of St. Paul’s in London* 
Twelve of the columns in the bypostylc hall are 09 feet high 
and 33 feet ft round, with capitals on top of which a hundred 
men can stand with nut crowding. Each column is twelve 
times as large ns the column of Trajan at Rome, or the Wn- 
dome column in Paris. The Paris cathedral of Notre Dame 
can be put, with room to spare, in the Itypostyle hall alone. 
It was able to house, under water, more than 700 statues that 
were fished out during the years 1903-190$. tbie of them was 
the pink yranke head of Sonusert 111 , one of the finest pieces 
of the an of the XII Dynasty, 

Nothing short of a visit will convey a satisfactory impres¬ 
sion of the temple of lateen Hatshepsut. It was discovered 
as lung ago 1- r i>W by two French savants whr had accom¬ 
panied Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt. Wort at laying it 
bare was continued at intervals, but it was n<u finished until 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund completed the work ■ tHpj?- 
At least. the\ thought they had. Hut in 192S there 
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w«re discovered 299 scarabs, the most beautiful lapidary pieces 
of the XVin Dynasty, which limi been deposited on the day 
the queen's temple had been founded. 

Queen Hatshepsut'tf temple architect, Sen mu t, seems tn 
have been this Egyptian Eliza lath’s Essex, In building the 
temple for his queen, he introduced His our, portrait bthmd 
various d«um in it. In the season 1927-19**. the Mctropoh. 
tan Museum’? Egyptian Expedition found he hnd also dared 
to start a tomb for himself deep down and directly beneath 
her temple. Only one room of his tomb hat! been decorated 
before his downfall. Its ceiling represents a chart of the 
heavens, the best, and one of the earliest astronomical charts 
thus for found. Sen mu t also brought down from Assuan to 
Karuak two granite obelisks r 1 feet high for the Queen’s jufu- 
lec. They were the tallest obelisks ever made with the one 
exception of that erected at Heliopolis hy her enemy ■ and also 
her half-brother and nephew), Thcthmes III* which was 105 
(eel high, and which is now in iront of *st. John ljnera.11 at 
Rnmr. The -.ti-callcd Cleopatra's Xecdlc in London, and its 
twin in Central Park, New York City, lack twenty feet of living 
as rail as those of Queen I'iatshcpsut, 

The first Pharaoh ever found in his own tomb was the mum¬ 
mified Atnenhotcp 11 , the son of Thofhmes ill, who was dis¬ 
covered in 189# by M. Lonst. It was, however, through the 
funds provided by tin American, Air. I He* hJ ure M. Du vis, and 
given through cite Egyptian Service of Antiquities, that archae¬ 
ological work in Egypt received irs greatest impetus. In 

1905 Messrs. Davis, Maspero, and MViuati found the tomb of 
Ynaa and his wife Tum* father ami mother of Queen TyL Its 
contents were extraordinary : magnificent furniture, «n am died 
blue fan Egyptian sored couches, n chariot, cushions stil! soft 
with the down with which the> had been stuffed .},occ years 
earlier, alabaster vases, mummified meats for the dead, two 
gilded coffins in which rhe dead lay in a repose so calm and life¬ 
like that it seemed they were just on the point of awakening. 

Mr, Davis was early on rhe trail of Tutankhamen. In 

1906 he found in an uninscritod tomb chamber a number of 
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article? [.caring the names rif that Pharaoh and his queen, in 
igo" he ami Mr. Wei gall found the body of 1 ..rankhamcn s 
father-in-law. \khcmiten, the so-called heretic, in the 
Sen I Hicn in 136* Mr. Davis discovers the u.ml> of 
Harem" hah, the general who usurped the throne after the short 
of King Ay who followed Tutankhamen, ^ere were 

“ Tr«.;nT"«; • 

heen presented bv Mr. and Mrs- V, Kent Mf$T. 

The most imposing tomb found in Egypt that has o.mc to 
a m u InoTher land is the tomb of Pemeh, an official of 
mi rank under a Pharaoh of the V Dynasty. 1 1 ww acquired 

from the Egyptian government tn l^ J and p^rtd «J> 

Memip^Uti^n Museum m L> * * AamiSll m the 

BSS This massive and dignified tomb was originally m the 

S*Jv* SLr Memphis, and was found only *p yards 

north of Zoser’s step pyramid at hakkareh. If 

In t9 t 4 Flinders Petrie discovered the 1 reasnrrol i^m, 

innui pn.bablv thedaushter ..I Scmnieri II ol the XI Dnug. 
Sfc in part vases of M>»m mi 

cosmetics; toilet articles ..I various kinds; c<'ll*r* a dnlta, 
JS of copper riuwrs with htuuto of gold, » ^ n 

sm", brads of carnelian and an™ iddspar, and an 
amethyst necklace. This wonderful wlfeclHM was purchased 

for the Mtimpolttan MuMttim. v 

Perhaps the best example of ^proper return lor an avt 
of archaeological amscientiousness was the dtstmtar) in <9- 
of the tomb of Mchenkwetre (aooo *x .) « 1 helms. his tomb 
of the Xl Dynasty had been worked over twenty years before, 
but no plan of it had been published. lhe Metropolitan 
Museum people had little expectation of a find, but simpb 
J5. xoclan up an unfinished job. 1 hey were iwo - 

war the limestone rubbish trickled away from his hoe at a 
crack when! .he wall mcr .he floor. FJecrnc rorchcs showed 
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iiuit beyond that crack was a recfcfflucchamber lull of Wightl? 
painted figures rtt men, animals, models of Nile boats, etc. 
These miniature object* constitute the In^t find ever made to 
authenticate house and farm economy. Among them arc a 
stable wish cattle, a daughter house, a bakeshop, and home¬ 
brewing establishment, traveling and pleasure boats tin lint 
Metropolitan) ; women spinning flax and weaving lIutIi, a 
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Nf.W KNOWtEDt;! OF" HI 1> TIMES 

A T«i'dins but I* Ik Silt JH'1 M» Ititchen lenJrr Or,,- of rh- *»njrn 
mcxl'll of the M UvnaiLV -irr.r axiu .... i fft.m.l in (hr tfifflb *if Mrkt-Kr is 

Thcks, 

carpenter shop, etc, fin Cairo). I hese ntvnnikim in theit 
usual stress and the boat models fully rigged and equipped, 
were divided equally between the Museum in Cairo and the 
Metropolitan Museum in Xcw York. 

Tutunkhatert w-os. a young noble who married the third 
daughter of ihe ‘herelie'* Akhcnaten, who had flouted the 
Egyptian priesthood by nrovwg his capital from TTivties to 
Tell el-A mama and changing die state religion from the wor- 
ship of die Theban sun gnd (.Amen) to thar nf the supreme sun 
god (Aten), When Turin khfttcn succeeded, somewhat un¬ 
expectedly, to the throne, he recanted from the faith of his 
father-in-law , moved his capital hack tn Thebes, and changed 
his name tn Tutankhamen* Mis reign was short. His queen 
was left a young widow, She knew die had few friends, so 


OLA MUK CM' 


T H E l FT O F T H K NIKE oi 


she abided to mam * husband who Imd mibi^ry resource*, 

Bv J£| fak we know *11 about hrr diplomatic atit-mpr to 

marry a prince of (he Nitrite* bec*iw mW 

Itme n*ro contain the correspondence l ttsactessful h b 
, hc ? , VLi ; tr , rf* matter of a new husband, she was «> 
i i„ hurvirif her rim husband that lie remained unfound 
among his mwck*t funerary trappings until almost rhe 
urher'dav, when he, die last of the (’haraoh* unaccounted 
for turned up as the ancient wonder boy of modern arch, e- 
rilogy, inside the first intact royal comb chamber ever found 

" ^Arnerian, Theodore D»is. held » «—■*» in 

Egvpttuimioos ....ril i. referred ... MU » the 

whiJl, rime .1 wo, secured by W ™d H owal 

C-irrer Thcs knew that the tomb of I utankliamcn 

w " ™,hc,e there in .ho Valle, d(the U*. '•«*>!«* £« 

veirs dieir labors were unprw .micu. * . 

Sw m* w«> ua '- i3 ; ’I'** 2 ® zafs ift! Sib 

XnV Ll were built nn masses of flint boulders that marked 

‘^OrNoSberJl ’9 11 ' there came to light under the tin* 
hnt that was removed, a step cut m the rue ,t w^ »n . 
thirteen feet Wow the entrance™ the tomb of Kam^s vi 

who as we know now, dying about flf? Cuf krTut 

wlicie it k not knowing of the exigence- cl the tomb of Tut 

an k ha men, who had been buried *M *** ^^jrhnUt- 
borrom of sixteen steps, Carter came upon a 
leS3 se4 J s but there was also a well-known necropolis seal bUT- 
!X ihe jiS and nine captive. Had Carter ^turned * ** 
inches below the necropolis seal he w ould J»« h ’ 

bearing ke name of Tutankhamen, bur he homed > «W " th 

.reps id rushed off to cable Carnarvon m BuH **"£ 
,, ac which swept the world, with him, into 0 truer of cstcirc- 
™n7 " V his hove mode wonderful JUcoeery m ' nllcy : 

anils congrntulittions.” He secured idso »««""> I* 
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si bit the help of Mace and Burton from the staff of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, and of Breasted of Chicago. 

On November i, a fecund sealed doorway was found, thirty 
feet below the (im. Carter poked .1 hole and with .a candle 
took the first glimpse ^ then with arj electric torch Carnarvon 
had to content himself with a peep. But it had been enough. 
Both men went crazy, and the world followed them. 



m. rosin OF TTJTANKHAMFSi 


TV J'EitrjiK* nf Tm inthftrti'jn'. mmH «1 the VJIti .if iV tint) t¥ yrer, At tf?r 
l»ni»n of the il[«»tralkitL Iti Veitinn nuprJ csciir<(nr> » mi,v stui be. 
time it witt mtt tuirccteij that tfir twnttfif RaniKft, whtcH open* juil dnVc if, 
nnitii Hite hem ilng «r> onf, 

Tutankhamen was wise to avoid discovery until real ar¬ 
chaeological science was ready to handle him and his treasures. 
Fifty years ago bis tomb would have been plundered; the gold 
and gem:, would have been highly dispensed and w idely dis¬ 
persed. A hundred years ago the best efforts of the excava¬ 
tors of that li.u would have failed dismally, tragical!t indeed, 
to preserve the beautiful fragilities of many of the exquisite 
objects, for the archaeologists had not yet learned how to mens. 
urt, to photograph, to record, to interpret, and to preserve, all 
at the same time. 


i 
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The world has not stopped i marveling at. the mag nth cent 
mass of tumbled household article* that stupefied by tlitir pro- 
t fusion of richness and artistry not only those first intruders 
upon three thousand years and more of Pharaonic privacy, but 
that still tongue-tie every visitor to the Cairo Museum. 1 he 
sarcophagus of pink granite, the gilded beds, the w.liking 
sticks with curved handles of alternate ebony heads of Fthiops 
and ivory heads of Caucasian captives, the glut of gold and 
gems, made King "Tut;," the resurrected Son of the Sun, a 
household word. 

inside the ‘‘store chamber" and facing die door, his paws 
barely protruding from ;i shawl over his jackal figure. Crouched 
Anubis, the deathless!y vigilant god of the dead. Near by 
stood treasure cheats full of personal jewdry for the Pharaoh s 
use in his future life beyond the tomb. Hts writing materials 
and palettes, his hunting charters and decorated bow-cases 
for use in future hunts, the fully rigged ban]ties in which the 
King would accotnjww) the great Sun God across the and 
back below the world through pitch-black caverns to the nest 
day's starring point s these and scores, yes, hundreds, of other 
object appropriate to Pharaonic burial lav scattered about 
in wild confusion. 

At the back of another chamber stood the gilded carved 
shrine in which were four jure containing the viscera of the 
dead Tutankhamen. Before the beautifully decorated faces 
of the shrine stood, like guardian angels, lovely statuettes of 
the tutelarv goddesses Isis, Ncphthys, Neith, and Selkit, I hej 
face the shrine and stand with outstretched arms in upright 
loveliness. Above i he heads of each is a row of fourteen gilded 
solar cobra heads. From the top of the canopy rise on each 
side thirteen other large cobras, the head of each surmounted 
by the gulden disk of the sun. 

When finally Tutankhamen's mummy sx found and un¬ 
wrapped, for the firsr time the ritual known front the Bfxik 
of the Dead” was exemplified in all its complexity. Rnyul 
mummies were wrapped in a way tosymboli/cOsiris, the pod ot 
the dead. As the linen bandage*, the necessary -sheets and 
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pads, were removed from futankbaincii * mummy, unc hundred 
»ml forty.three pieces of jewelry of various religious import 
were discovered, (Jit lu* thorax were found five gold collars 
and a resin scarab ail bung with gold wire. In the sixth and 
eighth layers of linen were found the golden dagger in h' l' c ! f - 
Over the thighs aiui shins were the ceremonial apron, a sheathed 
iron dagger, an anklet, the Buto serpent, and the Nckheber 
vulture; in the eleventh and twelfth layers <>i the biuiJjiics 
were the Kheper beetles, the t zat eye, the solar hawk, and the 
lunar crescent, Bracelets covered the mummy s arms (torn 
wrist to elbow. The most beautiful of the pieces of jewelry 
was the gold pectoral representing the bird that was the spirit 
of the king, Its outstretched wings are inlaid with turquoise, 
camelian, and lapis la/uli. The collar of Nekbcber is a flexible 
pectoral of indescribable beauty. If has the form of a vulture 
whose outspread wings covered Tutankhamen's breast. Two 
hundred fifty.five gold plaques inlaid with semi-precious stones 
compose the outspread wings. Red jasper and lapis predomi¬ 
nate. Of the five pec tomb on Tutankhamen's mummy, prob¬ 
ably the most wonderful is that of three Kheper beetles, which 
support solar and lunar discs, and hang from ten strings or 
gold heads suspended from a elaap above of an inscribed car- 
touche 

The fourth room to he cleared (1927-1528) was piled si* 
feet high in topsy-turviness, a perfect example of a hurried rob¬ 
bery. At) containers had been emptied on the floor by the 
robbers in order to find gold, silver, and copper. One of rbe 
containers was a casket, the ivory veneer of which is curved 
in beautiful bu-rdief. Its front panel depicts Tutankhamen 
and his consort ^nkhesenamen standing and facing each other. 
They are dressed in court costume, but as if at a floral 
fete. Both wear garlands and collarettes of flowers, and the 
young queen hands to Tutankhamen » bouquet of papyrus 
and lotus blossoms. Carter calls this ivory panel the “un¬ 
signed work of a master — a Benvenuto Cellini pf the period, 
and perhaps the finest specimen of Theban art found among 
this hoard of art treasures.'’ 
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\ n«t of anthropoid coffins, the wurram being thirty 
irtehtf . i an - Wil £, fotiod- Inside the second coffin wptf smaller 

coffin of wood, Si inches long, inside of whit* ® " n >‘ coffi " 
that had on it the titles and name oi Queen 1 yi, the grand- 
mother-in-law of Tutankhamen. ln»fc ttn> mnermosr ^ny 
coffin* five inches long, was a plaited lock ot Queen 

Important also, as are the objects of art, .s a small woodaj 
d^t which had been emptied except tor sixteen small n 

implements, dearly models, no. real It. \< *,~*kA g* 

redwood handles. In addition to these xxieen m«dU 
„i iron* an amulet headrest ol mm, also a small ^ 

found under the head of Tutankhamen; and most mrcresting 
of all, a dagger with £<>td haft and lock cryst al knot. bead, whic 

wiison the right thighof 

of fa that is still bright and has the appearance of M. 

U« in 194ft several black wooden chests w.th va^«Mid S 
were opened. In them were portrait statue ties of I ut-inkh- 

2 abt».t .5 M» in U£ Then 
lor Mstn&ti) were to substitute for the king in the lower world, 
should he he called upon to do any hard work* or as rhe test hm 
the Book of the Dead has it, "even as a man is hrnmdcn [ « tu , 
vatc the fields, m flood the meadows, or to carry sand ol th 
Kasr to the West." These statues are important because the> 
msmuhtra of the deceased Tutankhamen, because they *h 
the correct Osimc mummification in linen, with the hands 
crossed and holding the flail and crater, .nd par^cularly W 
cause with cadi shawabty was a complete set, m coprer or blue 
faience, of model vessels ami implements for agricultural work 

IT.IsS^rf'ltcKniqu*, the lyish^* nf gem, .nJgol^ 
the unique designs the brilliance of color, the tmmbU of 
Pharaonic tomb display is well mgh trtcredih c 

There are four rooms tn the tomb of i utankhaim. • 
first has been called the antechamber. There was famft the 
gold-overlaid throne-seat with the king and queen on the back 
pand. Be von d it to the left is the Wx At the end of he 
antechamber, to the right, is the sepulchral hall, where th 
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great gilt shrine {17 X it X '/ feet) was found, and to its 
right, but extending back toward the entrance passage, is the 
Store Chandler, in which was the cobra-corniced shrine con¬ 
taining the viscera jars. 

Such a splendid rind raised many difficulties. A rider to 
the excavation agreement says that objects found in an un- 
touihai tomb go to rhe Cairo museum \ otherw ise the finds are 
to be divided half and half. Examination of the seals showed 
that h thief or thieves had entered the tomb, for it had been 
sealed again later by rhe inspector* of Ramses IX. tn rhe two 
outer chambers the objects were all heaped up in the utmost 
confusion. There being no inventory, however,, of all the ob¬ 
jects, it is easy to see why a question might have arisen over 
whether ant object had been touch#! fin the sense of taken). 
At all events, Egypt claimed the entire contents of the tomb. 

American tourists who have been jolted by camels around 
the pyramids have for the past two or three years ridden with 
curious eyes around the wire fence inside which they were told 
Reisner of Harvard was excavating. What he found has turned 
out to be a discovery of unique importance. An intact tomh 
belonging to the early period has for the first rime given an 
opportunity to study the burial of a great personage. The 
tomb is that of Hcrepheres, the mother uf Cheops, the Pha¬ 
raoh of the great pyramid. 

When Julius Caesar and Marc Antony successively and suc¬ 
cessfully courted the lovely Cleopatra, flits regal queen mother 
of Cheops had been lying a hundred feet bdow the shifting 
surface of Sahara sand 1,000 years longer lurfore their time 
than the 5 ,coo years that have since elapsed. Hetephtrres 
would have been nearly as much an archaeological find tur 
Tutankhamen or for Moses as she is far us, for -she had 
been buried so lung before their time that it had been entirely 
forgotten, 

I'ndtr the avenue which ted to ihc pyramids of the queens 
of Cheops two openings were found. The one first discovered 
had over it a layer of plaster beneath which were found closely 
packed limestone blocks. When these were removed, twelve 
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Steps were found which led into the main shaft, which on down 
for heartv a hundred feet had been also packed with limestone 
blocks. Finally the entrance to a chamber was reached. From 
the fact that five tools, stone chips, and rubbish boxes were 
found on the floor, it was dear that the tomb was not quite 

finished when the burial was made. , 

Keisner believed from the first that he had discovered, nor 
a burial, but a reburial. Pharaoh Sneferu had made a tomb 
fur his queen Hcrephcres near his own pyramid a, Dahahur. 
Stieferu died and was entombed. When Hetcphtrres died, her 
son Cheops placed her mummy in the prepared romb, as is 
proved by inscriptions. Thieves broke mtt Qu^n Hctephercs 
tomb, but were discovered. and of course ki led, licforc tout 
treasure, if anv, had been earned away. Cheops, seemingly, 
was having a secret tomb prepared near his own pyramid, but 
did not wait for its completion, but re moved his mother to it 

at once- . _ . 

Inside the tomb chamber was a marble sarcophagus, over 

which lav a number of faience-inlaid sheets of gold. On the 
floor were several chairs overlaid with gold, and a m i ol «ig 1 
marvelous toilet jura of alabaster. On what was left <;f a palan¬ 
quin ami lied were four identical inscriptions which,when trans- 
bted. sav i "the mother of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt the Follower of f loras, the guide of the ruler, the tavonte 
„ne whose every word is done for her, the daughter of the god of 
his body, Hetepheres” Inside a gold-encased box, on the lid 
of which an inscription said "the mother of flic king of Upper 
and lower Egypt. Hetepherw; box coma,rung debtn rings, 
were found two sets of ten anklets. 1 hese rings for the legs 
are Inlaid with dragon flies of malachite, lap* tazuh, and red 
carndian. They arc of different diameters, graduated m size 
to fit the leg- On the floor also were discovered ihrec cups ol 
eold, two gold and five copper razors, three gold and four Copper 
knives, as well as several flint knives and many pieces ol pot¬ 
tery and alabaster. To the dismay of the excavators, when 
the lid of the sarcophagus was raised, no mummy wa* inside, 
1 1 must have been hidden somewhere else. 
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The French have recently made known the results (if the 
excavations in Egypt about w hich visitors in Cairn have heard 
so much cosstp. The French Institute of Eastern Archaeol¬ 
ogy, which is financed by government grant, has made a half 
dozen splendid "digs," of which three are of first importance* 

The farthest north of the pyramids across the Nile from 
Cairo is Abcu-Roach, the tomb of Tetf-tte or Dttioufri, the suc¬ 
cessor of Cheops, one of t he Pharaohs of the Fourth Dynasty 
(roughly 2S50-i7co b.c.J, Near this, and about five miles 
from the pyramids of Gizeli and only eight mile* west of Cairo, 
the French archaeologists have unearthed an intact cemetery, 
a necropolis containing some twenty mas tubas of the Fourth 
and Fifth Dynasties, and some fifty tombs which considerably 
antedate them. Many of the bodies are buried from forty- 
file: to seventy-five feet below the surface of the around. Most 
of them were found in sarcophagi, on which were carved, in 
Some instances, the facades of dwellings. They & vc daw, so 
far as is now known, (he earliest examples of the 11 false door," 
so well known in Egyptian tombs. 

Bur the most Important Fact in connection with the find is 
that the type of bun a I is Inhumation, thus proving that burial, 
as we understand it, preceded the practice of mummification 
in early Egypt. 

The second important find, made by the French Institute 
of Cairo, was of a temple with the same dimensions as that of 
Hacbof at Dcnderah. f t is a temple of the Theban god of war, 
Motitou, incarnate in a Sacred BuIL It has been supposed 
that the country near Thebes, where Knmak and Louijsor fif 
wc recognize the French for Luxor) stand unrivaled, had been 
excavated completely* This new temple is important because 
of its continuity. On ! he w ills arc inscriptions with the names 
of the Roman ctinpemr-i Domirian and Trajan, inscriptions of 
Ptolemaic dates, and others on hack to 2000 p.c. 

On the west side of the Nile only a few miles awnv from the 
newly discovered temple there came to light the third find, at 
Deir el-Medinch. It is the best of the three. It was the vil¬ 
lage in which lived the artists, painters, sculptors, and builders 
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of the great necropolis of The he, the Mlft ,9ff to f 
O-x n.c. The inscriptions give the names and BCneillogies of 
the mummies. I'p «> the present time more ihan sixty to in | 
Uw been examined. In the wmb of Nuk it.m-Amon tor 
Amen), the sculptor and cult priest nt \mem-p m [, on the uv 
rr;uice wall to the mummy chamber ore splendid sainted fiyiires 


A (T-MPt F, t»OM THP AIK 


This nwie 
=1 rr?c jU 


, t f £V iitiiiii Knde »i Maflwi tl-Hu ** frT,m 1! 

uilhtl***' wkkh ArOMt Ufllwwtf* nfCHic^ 

inc jtliS iirrtrTVing rhe glont*«f *twVst» 

f the roval artist and his wife. On the wall oi the romb nf 
■ M hed i. painted a wonderful Anubis. In.the tomb of the 
cribe Ncfcr- \bt, male and female dancers m hvdy action adorn 

, beautiful colors the walls of the provision tharnber. r >m 
„„ rifled group of tombs were taken twenty-seven mommies, 
It of one laotilv, stripped, however, of thorn* vestments and 

^These^ncwT'rench finds do not rival Tutankhamen, bur 
hey give os much new and important material to add to oar 
growing knowledge oi rhe life of ancient -HM'*- 
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Firth of Oxford, digging in 1927 about tin: hast of the step 
pyramid at Sakkareh, uncovered .i temple said to be the oldest 
stone building in existence. It was the funerary temple of 
Zwscr, Kis daughters, and Ids court. A statue of the Pharaoh 
was found in one chapel, and in a lower chamber was found 
much of the furniture entombed with Egyptian dead- The 
architect who built the Step Pyramid has attained to greater 


A wtrcil I Kin Li f hgfpt by The Pharaoh Nretirwbo 11 to rhr gpd 

ThiMfe* 


fame than Zmer himself. Imhotep used fluted columns in 
his work, and thus rakes priority over the Greeks in that re¬ 
gard- He was also a physician so famous that he was later 
deified as i he g<ul of medicine. 

The extreme scientific care of the modern archaeologist is 
seen in the treatment of the objects from the tomb of Tutankh¬ 
amen, It will be many months before all of them will have 
been examined. The “ Lion Garda Rt " vase for unguents, the 
alabaster lw.it prrditibly fnr Tutankhamen's celestial journey, 
and the wonderfully carved head-rest of ivory, representing Shu, 
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the god of the air, who »pp°rt» the * pillow,” 
finest of the things cleaned and put or l exhibition in the Ute 
summer of <^v The head-rests of * bch fcmr were found b 
the -Annex of the tomb are rituabstic. All of (hem are Jit* 
ferent in certain characteristic ways, but ail of the 

t/n-pillow which is prescribed by the Book of (ht Dtad to Uti 

up the head of the prostrate one.” 

The country known so well us the Gift oi the - ■ 
t* Elvina an admiring norld thousand of other marvel*, 
objects of artistic gluty and historical value, !o! these manr 

years to come! 




Ths ran hem rtf «guT-. m the Egfuru, nr Ikbcttfcupk; ai Ur t«l the 

CIliiUttri in MranpGtimm. 
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THE RECOVERY Of N IrlAR EAST ANTIQUITY 

Rome has held captive the imagination of the world be¬ 
cause it is thu first outstanding phenomenon of world empire 
based on law and order, hacked by military preparedness; 
it has been emulated because of its municipal architecture, 
its engineering triumphs in bridge* and roads; in a word, Rome 
was great because of its all around effectiveness. Greece holds 
us enthralled by its original genius, still unsurpassed, in the 
field of the fine arts. Egypt has kept us astounded wit It its 
colossal monuments- But the Near East (Palestine, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia), certainly because of Old Testa¬ 
ment story, and probably because of the vaster and less known 
territory involved, has kept itself hidden until now in fasci¬ 
nating mystery. The lure of its past could never have been 
explained had nor the magic spades of arch geology come to 
the rescue, 

I listen* iodines to set national peoples and territorial gov¬ 
ernments inside of fixed boundaries. Archaeology, however, 
hsu, shown how unsatisfactory hard and fixed lines arc. Civili¬ 
zation in certain favored spots in the Near East rose to very 
high levels. But the influence* of those civilizations extended 
over the entire Near East, and each acted upon the other in ways 
never dreamed of before archaeology brought the proofs to light. 

For centuries the Near Last has been dominated by the 
anti-foreign Turk. It was only a little more than a hundred 
years agti that the first archaeological work there could begin. 
The discovery and the copying of the inscription on the Rock 
of Rchkttm LiH^.5—iJ i nut only led to the decipherment of 
the wedge-shaped writing known now as cuneiform, but it 
was also the opening wedge for the entrance of archaeological 
scholars into Turkish territory. 

7i 
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Beginning in j8^3 with the work in Palestine by the Ameri¬ 
can, Edward Robinson, discoveries in the Near East began tti 
multiply. With the establishment of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion bond in, JK66, the discovery of the Moabite Stone in (8bS, 
and the publication by George Smith in 1872 of the fragments 
of the Babylonian Flood Story, Palestine became a sensation. 


A MANGER IN PALESTINE 

A iEnftc rnati^r featltl in thr Stable of it Anrugcdilon i Vlrgidjk-O 

tin titivitrin iifi tftu impurruT lain. 


Nirnrud and a few pUees m Mesopotamia had been excavated 
before -Schlicmann visited the supposed Homeric site at His- 
sarlik. His discovery that it was Trny added to the fud that 
set the world on fire with <1 c term mar ion rn explore the Near 
East. It was not long before English. French, Gentians, and 
Austrians were swarming over the delectable ground. The difr* 
covery at Sidon in 1887 of the sarcophagus portraying in relief 
the battle at l«us with the figure of Alexander the Great over¬ 
topping the scene created the wild excitement i t deserved. The 
next year, Americans entered the Near East ami began to 
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excavate Nippur in Babylonia, It may not be far from the 
rrurh m say that till about the excavations in the Near 

East had been conducted rather with the hoi's of finding: spoils 
with which to enrich public and private collections than with 
the intention of increasing historical knowledge by scientific 
excavation. Since about tttyo, howc-vtr, there has been very 
little excavation other than scientific, tine in part to .in inter¬ 
national demand for honest and careful work, and in part to 
mutually satisfactory arrangements as to proper oversight and 
a reasonable division of the objects found. 

When the late George Smith made the sensational finds at 
Kouyunjik in the Euphrates valley of certain tablets now known 
as the " Creation Tablets," and the “ Deluge Tablets,*’ the Near 
East past rose from the dead. The synthetic thunder pro¬ 
duced bv archaeology and the revivifying lightning forged by 
scholarly Yulcans, after blowing the ashes of the forgotten past 
off the glowing facts below, heralded the Aurora which today 
would be screened in the vivid words: "Came the Dawn* 1 
of Biblical archaeology. 

The Deluge of which Scripture tells used to be denied even 
by the exponents of the so-cdJcd Higher Criticism. But now 
wc know the Indian, the Persian, the Greek, and the Chaldean 
versions of a Flood, 't he date of this Chaldean epic, as found 
in these Babylonian copies on the tablets, is about 2300 a.C. 
Quite apart from the well nigh universal tradition of such a 
Flood, wc now have the literary account in the Bible authenti¬ 
cated by rhe Pir-napjstim story, and these two arc sufficient 
to establish without question the fact of a great Deluge in the 
Mesopotamian valley in prehistoric times. And now in 1918 
along comes Woolley and discovers in lower Mesopotamia the 
stratum of river deposit many feet thick which was left by a 
great flood somewhere about C400 b,c. 

A story told by the Roman poet Ovid that Zeus and 
Hermes had appeared in a Phrygian valley to found a temple 
for their joint worship was used to discredit the story *n the 
Book of Acts that Paul and Barnabas had been saluted as 
Zeus and Hermes when they arrived at I.ystrm in Asia Minor. 
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Inscriptions referring ro, and statuettes of, these deities found 
by Buckler and Odder in the region near Lysrrn i while travel* 
ling under the auspices of die American Society fur Archaeo¬ 
logical Research in Asia Minor) is sufficient evidence of their 
prominence there to give a solid historicity* for the Bible story. 

Excavation hv the American School in Jerusalem and the 
Xenia Seminary of a mound know n a* Tell Beit Mirsim some 
Thirteen niih-s from Hebron in I biles tine has laid bare in suc¬ 
cessive strata die pottery and other objects of a place chat 
became a town about 2000 h.c. It was burned Then about 
1700 u,c. it was reoccupicd by a people whose polygonal, 
revetted walls prove them to have Inren Canaan ires. The 
Tuins show that the city was again destroyed about t u.c. 
This date tallies with the Isradirish invasion of Palestine, In 
II Chronicles KfJ, 4} due muy read that Shishak, king of 
Egypt j " took the furrihoi towns of Judah." This was about 
9 -J n.r-t a date which is confirmed by the Shishak list found 
at tvamak in Egypt, 'f'lic Palestinian town nf T< II licit Mir- 
sim shows dear evidence in its ruins of having been destroyed, 
bur not by lire, about ^25 s.c. By comparisons of porrtry it 
is dear that the town was burned about (too h.l. Chaldea 
conquered this territory in 5S&0 5S7 n.t\ Study of the fifteenth 
chapter of Joshua when compared with the facts us now known 
has made it possible for Albright of the American School in 
Jerusalem ro identify Tell Heir Mirsim with the chief town of 
the sixth district of Judah, namely Kirjarh-sephcr. Thus 
another long-lost town Biblical record rises almost magically 
to bear witness to :he value of archaeology. 

Ir was about two hundred and fifty years before the wooden 
horse was pulled into ancient Troy that Joshua brought the 
sun to a halt 11 (ion Ciibcnn and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. 
Joshua’s military successes against rhe Amoritcs and the kings 
of Jerusalem w-ere so astounding that Jabin, the King ofHajtor, 
sent word to the Canaan! tes, Hit tiles, J dm sites, and Hivites 
ro mobilise against the upstart newcomer and his Israeli res. 
But at the waters of Merom Joshua and his forces "smote rhem 
and chased them into great Zidon , . . until they left them 


v 
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nnnc remaining," I'hcn j«$hua returned and rook Hnjtor, 
"the head beforattmes of all those Kingdoms,” and hurried 
it alotie <jf all the cities he Captured ; the rest he destroyed, but 
nut by tire. 

About twenty miles above the sea nf ( ialilec the river Jordan 
widens out into the small Lake Huieh. West of the lake there 
is a mound known as El Kedah, which bestrides the junction 
of two main roads, one from Damascus to Egypt and the of her 
from Sidon to Bethshan (Beisnnk site that could control 
these two main roads would he one of great strategic impor¬ 
tance, Bur when it is seen also that L -,1 Kedah is the center of 
five radiating roads that run to the advanced string of fortresses 
or Iforhshnn, 1'aanach, Megiddo, Dor, and Ilnrosbeth that 
defined the Canaanite from it r along the ridge Hanked on ihc 
west by Mi, Carmel and the sea at Acre, and by Mt. Gilbua 
on the east, ir is ar once evident that here was an ancient "rail¬ 
head.” The Tell el Amama letters and the story in Joshua 
connecting Sidon with I tazor, and all the other pertinent 
literary and Biblical records point to M Kedah as flavor. 

According to M King- W , i t \ Salomon repaired Ha/or; 
in :i hieratic papyrus oi rhe thirteenth century ax., Razor is 
associated wirh a navigable river; in I Maccabees i\l,fr-68 ) 
Jonathan is said to have tamped by the.Sea of Galilee and 
then in the morning rn have led his troops to the plain ofHaznr; 
Josephus the Jewish historian, says Razor overlooked the lake. 

Garstang, for many years Director of the British School 
ar Jerusalem, has certainly found Razor, rhe great central 
strategic site of the leader among the upper Jordan Kingdoms 
before the time of Joshua. 

Archaeology has overturned tradition by locating Mi/pah. 
the city of Beniamin, at Tell en-Nastafi seven miles north of 
Jerusalem. Hade ol the Pacific School of Religion, now Di¬ 
rector of the Palestine Institute, by examination of an airplane 
photograph stiit.li b> a German aviator during the war, <av 
walls nn this hill. His excavation lias laid bare the Isradmsh 
sanctuary with its Temple and High Place, and also a sealed 
cistern which h probably that into which Gcdaliah and his 
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murdered companions were thrown, as related in Jeremiah 
(40-41). In clearing out two tombs among the things found 
were two animal toys of clay lying beside the skeleton of a child, 
and a terra-cotta head of the Babylonian goddess Astartc, 
with bobbed hair. 



BETH SHAN ‘>L- THE Ill BIT 


fscmkinR cmi^nd rhe Jnnlan V^il-r^. „ iht "Mouti 4 (if the KrtlTreAs lp 
(7/tf rl-Htftfi' iif H?^ifi + fhc Rrsh-jhan rhf 1 Tctfarrsenr’i. \rfsr city fcvdi 
hare been fntinJ nn rhks ifII, that of iltc rjtlWn perrnd bttiqf nrf (he litnr e*f 
Thf)tbmc> 111, ijw! nf ihe (deaf, i tat of rh* Arabic. 

Bdsan, the Biblical Beth-Shflfi, is, like Troy, a city of nine 
levels. From the center of a field of ruins rises a mound known 
as the Mound of the fortress, commanding the strategic site 
where rhe angle of the plain of Fad radon touches the valley 
of the Jordan. I he mound was the acropolis or stronghold 
of successive inhabitants for over 3J00 years. 

1 he Arabic city, the remains of which did not extend Far 
below the present surface of the mound, was first cleared under 
the direction of Fisher, and then of Rowe, of the Museum of 
the i hi versify of Pennsylvania. ’Then successively were laid 
bare below tile Arabic the Byaantinc, the Hellenistic, the lara- 
clithh, the Philistine, the Assyrian, and two clearly defined 
Egyptian levels, the lowest, thus far, belonging to the time 
of Thothmes III. 
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Bentarh nn Egyptian temple in the eighth level {from the 
top) were found ;i Syrian dagger, a unique Hit rite axe head, 
and .1 Cretan chair uuJ table, showing interesting trade rela¬ 
tionships. In the Early Set! 'Egyptian) level a room con¬ 
tainer] n quantity of grain and a hollo wed-out stone in which 
the grain was to have been pestled into Hour. In the lowest 
level, of about s joo b*c,, were found beautifully decorated 
pieces of pottery, part of a bronze trumpet like the silver one 
round in Tutankhamen'* tomb, and a splendid lapis lazuli 
scarab with the name of sesostris I 11->70-1935 n.c.) inscribed 
within a cartouche* 

During tyiS a migdol—or Canaan)ti-:h fort-rower—was laid 
bare. Among the finds of interest in it were a pottery model 
of a war chariot, with the two horses, the jtole, and the yokes 
1 recalling at once the passage iti Joshua XVII, lb), and a brick 
silo with a content of 9,170 gallons. The latesr discovery 
(I929) is that of a stepped altar, ib X 17 feet, in the temple 
of MeVal, dating about itoo b.c, 

I t has licen said often that Palestine is a poor site in which 
to excavate. It is true that the district was small, rhar it was 
the corridor through which the armies of Egyptian*, Hittites, 
and Mesopotamians had to pass in their marauding or punitive 
campaigns, and that it was "a land of comparatively low ma¬ 
teria) culture.” It may he that no such treasure will lie found 
as Troy, Mycenae, Turankhamcn, and Ur of the Chaldees have 
afforded, but each new discovery at ids to the great historical 
value of Palestine* The foundation of Palestinian ceramics 
was laid by Flinders Petrie during the excavation of Tell d- 
Hesv (LachisM, and thereby the possibilities of comparative 
ceramics were enhanced* The discovery by Americans 1 Har¬ 
vard expedition) of inscribed offrur.i fpieces of broken pottery) 
at Samaria belonging to the age of Ahab, about Hjo b.c., has 
fixed several points in Biblical history and archaeology. 

Excavation during the last few vtars ha*, gone through the 
Israelirish stratum and discovered much about the peoples 
who lived in Palestine in very early times. The early inhabit¬ 
ants of Gcter of about 3000 ax. had rude pottery, flint knives, 
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burned their dead, and were no? Semites. Mis;- Garrnd, under 
the British School of Archaeology, has recently < tyiyj discov¬ 
ered in caves on Mr. Ephraim the bones and tools of men of 
the Old Stone Age. The date of the very early Galilee Skull 
found in ip 5 is still under discussion, h *eems to be .i Ncan- 
dertal type. 



ANCIENT SAMAEIA 

ritr &j i rmrt > uf tlit RiuUtt b lb fantfiminJ ibw pblntj wtafr the ftintml 
left? wa» Jpefott tht dcti* a linfli Ittqj.tn. 


From 326 when the Empress Helena excavated for 
the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem has always had the linn's share 
of archaeological interest in Palestine. To mention the Cru¬ 
sades. and the existing rivalries of Jew , Christian, and Moham¬ 
medan for the sacred site, may be enough. But excavations 
have not been made easier in Jerusalem iiself h\ .such adven¬ 
tures as the one in lyri, when a certain unauthorized group, 
foreign 10 Palestine, opened n natural shaft near the Virgin’s 
fountain, cleared out the rock tunnel cut by Heiekiah, .and 
opened a runnel that led toward the Harum enclosure, and were 
discovered ami stopped. 


* 


* 


t 
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We know rh.it the die of Solomon’* iemple is now covered 
by the H ura m-csh-Sheri f; that Hexekiah's tunnel was to con¬ 
nect the Virgin’s fountain with the Pool of Silodm, in antici¬ 
pation of the impending siege by the Assyrians; that it was 
Simon M acca haeus and his family who destroyed rhe fort on 
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KUmoN VAUl.V 

Two of rhe Icimbft in the Timmis fcUrcin Till cy betow Jttmikm The nsie dr 
rh t IrFf ia the franh n( Jamn; thM If tht right tMttllttl toffib of 

Zdmtkk 

thcOpljcl; that Mr Zion is the rocky spur between the Kidron 
and Tympoeon valleys, ami that on its Moth criii is OphcJ, 
the elder city of Jerusalem, which David named after himself, 
David’s Cits. In 19-y the Palestine Exploration Fund people 
excavated the eastern w-ajl of the Je busier city, dating it by 
pottery belonging r« the Late II and III Bronxc Age it6oo- 
1400 &.c. t In ti>iS Crowfoot of the same Fund found at Ophcl 
a necropolis probably that of the tombs of rhe Kings of Judah. 
He also discovered near the Pool of Si loam, ten feet below the 
present surface, a Byzantine street on which bordered a number 
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of interesting houses, under an arch in one of which was found 
i long-lost gate in the western wall of the City of David, 

Stone Age men, Jebusito, Canaanites, Hitritcs, and Egyp¬ 
tians, all ruled in Palestine before the Israelites made it their 
historic home, as archaeology mow proves to us. 

We begin to understand Ezekiel ' XVI, j) when he says of 
Jerusalem, " ihir 'Vmotitt was thy mtlier, and thy mother a 
Hittite," and Genesis (X, IJ c. where Jcbua 1= Jerusalem) 
is a brother of lleth; arid why L'nah the Hirtite lived ar Jeru¬ 
salem, These iire true reminiscences of the temporary Hittite 

occupation. ■„,» ... . 

Archaeology lias converted both laity and clergy No 
longer do they fear that archaeological investigation will over¬ 
turn Biblical statements. Thus far the finds haw confirmed 
them, or have opened Confirmatory possibilities. 

The ever backward leaps of history excite an interest greater 
than do any of the fabulous feats attributed to seven league 
boots. The liirfites, from having been otic of the numerous, 
ubiquitous, and unimportant-iTes n! Palestinian ethnography, 
suddenly a few years ago arose full grown from the mini main 
cairns and mined city sites of Asia Minor. With the discovery 
in 1906-1907 of the royal library of the Hittitcs at their capi¬ 
tal, Bocrhaz Kvui in central Asia Minor, rherc began v, hat was 
almost a rush to dig in this philological Eldorado. Here in 
the valley through which from time immemorial a great trade 
route to and from the mysterious East had taken the same logi¬ 
cal path that surveyors for the Berlin-to.Bagdad railway took 
not so long ago. in the ruin*of a second Hittite capital, there 
came to light thousands of pieces ot broken tablets. When 
pieced together, they made some eight hundred fairly complete 
tablets tn cuneiform writing that dated in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury before Christ. 

There was some help to be hail from fragments of the tri¬ 
lingual dictionaries compiled by the Hit rites themselves to 
help them in their linguistic Babel, and there were the two 
Hittite letters from Tel cl-Amarna in Egypt which had been 
partially interpreted in 1902. It was finally found that these 
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|finite texts were in eight different languages. The literary 
v:i|uc of the inscriptions is not so great ns their historical value. 
They disclose that central Asia Minor supplied silver and copper 
ro Egypt and Mesopotamia* they give also «-itsirierubk sup¬ 
plementary help to rhe political history of the I lit riles. 

Among the inscriptions is some correspondence between 
the widow of one of the Pharaohs -it has been guessed char 
her husband may have been the Tutankhamen of recent 
memory — and a Hi trite king. The widowed Egyptian queen 
wrote: 

Mv husband is death and I have no Hli. They say you have many 
sons. If you would give me one of them, he shall 1 m; my husband. 

rhe Hitrite king sent an embassy to Egypt to discover whether 
it was a hoax «r a real connubial invitation. More correspond¬ 
ence ensued in which the queen takes the llittitt king some¬ 
what testily to task about his suspicions. The dhtMmttt? 
throws a lurid light upon the stage of international relations 

the time. A Hittitr prince was despatched to Egypt both 
to satisfy rhe queen and to cement political friendship, but the 
match was evidently unpopular, because the Egyptian officials 
at court despatched the Hi trite prince, not to assume the throne 
of Egypt, but to " that realm front whose bourne no traveler 
returns.** 

On the authority of W. H. Buckler of Baltimore, there are 
more than Soo ancient city sites in Asia Minor (now Anarolia) 
which have not been touched. About Twenty sites, such as 
Ephesus, Perga mum, Miletus, Prietu, Magnesia, Antioch in 
Pisidia, Sardis, and Laodkca, have been partially excavated. 
That country is an eastern Eldorado indeed. No wonder the 
aged Professor Saycc, the Hittite Muses, if we may say so, 
declared to the author that be absolutely nftottd to die until 
he had excavated a Ht trite site I At Sixmo, near Koma, Rob¬ 
in sort of Johns Hopkins excavated a prehistoric site (about 
i$qo s.Cx) of miners who mined cinnebar, nr rouge, fur i.tdies. 

An expedition of the shore-lived "tmcrican Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Society in 1873 rook casts of the five Hittite insenp- 
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pons at I I.imnrh m Syria : this may be said to be the beginning 1 

of Htttite archaeological tstudy. 

The lirsr silver Hittite seal ever found was bought by Ho¬ 
garth at Bur lor *2.00. The Ashmuican Museum got it in lijga. 

To Leslie Shear of IVmceton must go the credit for otic of the 
most exciting finds of coins in Asia Minor, While working 
with the American Expedition at ^ardts he found in April, 

19:2, in a mined tomb a jmu in which were thirty gold staters 
of Croesus, the Rockefeller of ajidquity. 

The Biblical words "Great is Diana of the Ephesians 1 " 
call up a picture to which rhe spade has rum given a real back- 1 

ground. Wood discovered the ancient tempie (the Artemis in ml 
in 1H74, hoi abandoned it. D. G. f bigarth in 1904 worked for 
two months clearing the temple platform, but found nothing. 

Finally he bid bare the remains of a small oblong structure 
covered with marble facing. As the second layer of slabs was 
being removed, Hogarth noticed some bright specks, which 
upon exainination proved to be Bakes of gold leaf. Then he 
found a gold plate, then earrings, beads, brooches. Hair pins, 
etc. The objects were dearly a foundation deposit, a sort of 
corner stone -1 ay mg gift. Suddenly he visualised the find! 
instead of the structure being an altar as Wood had thought, 

Hogarth recognized it as the pedestal on which had stood the 
famous statue of Diana of the Ephesians. Suddenly a terrific 
Sturm blew up and a torrential rain filled up the dig with debris 
and water, !r was months before anything enutd be done* 

A steam pump had to !h.- procured. Soon hundreds of jewels 
began to glitter as the sand danced through ihr sieves. Stat¬ 
uettes of ivory, bron/jj, am! [erm-corta; gold and silver elec- 
trum plate engraved on both faces with old Ionic inscriptions 
recording contributions toward rebuilding Diana's shrine; 
crystal, amber, everything; over >,oco objects in all. With 
every find both rhe pockets of the workmen and the eyes of 
Hogarth opened wider. A workman was just concealing a 
little jar when Hogarth interrupted him. ft held nineteen 
etfetrum coins of the earliest mintage of Lydia, one of the most 
historically important of all our numismatic discoveries. 
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Laodicca was nnr entirely ’‘lukewarm” ; ar least it had, as 
we have known since i*yN a s> stem or waterworks thai brought 
into the city two streams of dear cold water from the tuouii- 
tftijis. From the springs the water came several miles in a 
covered channel through arange 
of hilh to a filtering basin. 

Thence, after crossing a valley, 
the water ran through a double 
conduit of two rows of pef- 
foraied square stone blocks, 
which at one point is uh feet 
Iwlow the Hill top, into a tlis^ 
mini ring tower at the edge of 
the city, Solomon was right. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun l 

Two thousand years ago 
Antioch in Syria was the most 
famous of the towns ol that 
name, called so after Antioclws, 
one of the generals who fell heir 
to the empire of Alexander rhe 
Great. But the most famous 
Antioch now ts the one near 
Pisidia, in Asia Minor. Ir has 
lately been excavated hy Kelsey 
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A SHATTEREU BKAUt'Y 
Tht e*e*vflfk>hj hi .Viriucli in I’HiiiJii 

iifllsc rnivtmrv -if Micluflun NVjrSut 
t’jgHditiofl to Vlift.ir under I hr 
rch'tunhip ill Da* ill M. RilhiwRm found 


of Michiy:in aiul Robinson of niaRy nf ancient ■tuiptorti fti 
Johns Hopkins, director of the *** *> VScK ^ ‘“ f ■'«* 
University of Michigan Near 

East Expedition to Asia Minor. Robinson uncovered a payed 
public square which had been built by the emperor Tiberius, 
Above it was a broad ftighl.uf staim leading up through a triple 
propyiaua to another one which Augustus had built, and above 
it, in a semicircle cut out ol the native rock, was the great 
temple. The discovery of many blocks of the architrave and 
of the temple frieze, beautifully sculptured with life-like bulls’ 
heads, of an arabesque border of scrolls (no longer now to be 
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credited 4s a Renaissance design), of parts of the cornice, of 
columns, etc., has made possible a reconstruct ion of the building 
in a completeness which to -i novice would be nothing short oj 
marvelous. The pieces found have made possible a restoration 
of this magnificent Propyiaea through which St- Ptol must 
have walked up m the temple. 

Even more im po r ta nt was the discovery of many fragments 
of the famous inscription the original of which was die Wed 
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Till JNTJfXTI PHOPY 1 - 4 KA 

Fjiuugii IrfuStefi of the triple flfchnit grate of PukhAn \riTioch w*nc Ibauid 

ike niitfVPiTmnf bo cn^kc it ptmiJjJt tn rem^rw tract tin* 
cniiMrv- w, m (be Irut^' 

Uv the emperor Augustus as Ids autobiography, and which was 
then carved im a part of his mausoleum in Rome. This in- 
script! on was copied in Latin and also in Greek translation on 
many temples dedicated to Rome and Augustus. The original 
disappeared. The Others were unknown. 

When the gem collectors of 1 iuis XIV. it" Frinee first opened 
the Near East to archaeological enterprise, a Frenchman s;uv 
and copied a few lines of an inscription at Angora tthe new 
I'urkidi c;ipirali. I dam shut down its gates, however, ami it 
was years before it was possible to copy it completely* When 
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it finally was copied. it was found to fie a fairly complete copy 

Augusnis' mittifiiugr.ipfi., both in Greek and Latin, Now 
Robinson recovers more important fragments of a second Latin 
copy at Antioch. 

A more important inscription discovered is the curliest 
known warning to food profiteers. It was put up by order of 
the emperor Idomitian in 93 a, fc.» dtiring the time of a tamine in 
those parts. Here Robinson also found one of the earliest 
Christian basilicas. The name of Bishop Optimus is in the 
floor mosaic < 37c *.».). I t was at Pisidfan Antioch that Paid 
turned from the .lews to the Gentiles, and from his converts 
grew 11 Christian community which in the Fourth Century was 
large enough to have a diocese with its own bishop and 
cathedral. In such wise has Antioch <d Pisidiustepped into the 

limelight. 

The: newly found Hirtitc civilization antedates by t.ooo 
vear^ and tnnrt* tin Hellenistic and Greek townsof Asia Minor. 
While rhe merest stan has been made on the Mini tea, enough 
is already known to establish them as rhe fourth of the great 
early dvifaatftm* of the Near East, alongside Crete, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia. 

The word Mesopotamia means “flu- land between the 
rivers." — t.e., the Euphrates and the Tigris. The Tower of 
Halid, the ! fa ngtog Gardens of Babylon, I r of the Chaldees, 
the " Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,” are enough 
to make one visualize that part n( the world, 

Harpocnvticm in 33; a.d, measured what was coiled the 
tower of Babel. An inscription of the sixth century u.c., set 
up by Nebuchadnezzar when he had restored the temple, says 
also that it had been built forty-two generations before his 
time. The foundation of this structure when measured was 
about $&$ feet square and 80 feet high. ( ->n this foundation 
there was said to have been a tower oi ssx steps, each twenty, 
eight feet high. On top was a sanctuary reached by 365 stairs, 
JC- of them being of silver and 60 u! gold. We shall see below 
that the -oo X i foot tower at IV, excavated by Woolley, 
is a tower of Babel. 
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Mesopotamia is r hrearening Egypt in the race for the great¬ 
est antiquity. Woolley has found in a temple at Tell el-Obcid, 
four mites from the tiggurai of L r. a tablet which says that 
King Aannipadd* of the first ! V dynasty dedicated the tetri pie 
to the goddess N'in-Khursag. In this inscription we have the 
earliest written document yet discovered. It begins to look 
as if the world owes the art of writing to the early peoples in 
Mcsf ipntamia. 

The joint Expedition of the British Museum and the Mu¬ 
seum of the I diversity of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia under 
the directorship of C- Leonard WivJley has occupied the 
attention of the world these past two nr three years because 
objects have been found that have rivalled, if not out-rival Led, 
the marvels that came from the tomb of Tutankhamen. Ifot 
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Babylonian records thus tar discovered had contained no hint 
that Human sacrifice had ever been practised in Mesopotamia 
Now wehave the definite proof of Midi sacrifice It a royal bund. 

\s one pots down the slope of the entrance to the tom ), 
Qtecum upon the dead proof of an almost unbelievable sham- 
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WOMAN SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS OK TUF i-IHST OWORT AD. 

Mes of a ritual human sacrifice. At the farther end of the tomb 
chamber against the side wall of the King s tomb were nine 
maidservants opposite four men-servants. Against me vm 
of the tomb chamber stood nine court ladies who wore head 
dresses of stone beads and gold, and whose hair was confined 
by hair nets of gold ribbon. Faring the entrance were two four- 
wheeled wooden wagons, to each of which rhree oxen were har¬ 
nessed. Two grooms were in front of the oxen ; * driver was 
m one wagon, the oilier WW on the Roof h^tide hia wagon. 
Collars Ilf silver were on die oxen, and silver rings were in their 


noses. 
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The totnh was Lx>ied m .indent times. hut the mhber% 
overlooked in their baste a number of important objects, among 
which perhaps the most niip..riar«t h .1 model tn silver of it boat, 
two feet in length, «hich is very like those found in Tutankh¬ 
amen \ ounh t although 
nearly two thousand years 
earlier in date. Imjw.jrrjinr 
also were two ceremonial 
bulls of wood. The head of 
one was copper, that of the 
other was gold and lapis 
lazuli. Both decorated the 
frames of h arps. 

Confirmation of thin 
sort of human sacrifice was 
made also at Kish, where 
the Field Museum of Chi- 
cagu-Oxford University 
Joint Espcdittm under 
the Director 5 , H. Lang- 
don concluded in ops their 
dig nf the previous six years, 
Kish seems to have been 
the earliest gre.tr capital of 
Asia. To have uncovered 
seven stage* ...f human hi-- 
tory at Kish, dating from 
4I00 tn 600 b.c., shows 
the limitless possibilities 
of work in Mesopotamia. 
Hundreds of priceless relics 
of RahyIonian and Sumerian civilization will make the Field 
Museum and Oxford rich indeed. It is wonderful to have 
added to the objects of antiquity which are opening to us the 
history of time- almost unbelievably long ago such things as 
two of the wheels and a copper rein Hug of rhe oldest vehicle 
in the world, a cast copper candlestick uf the finest artistic 
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quality, mud dishes fingcr-ptinted by the child who made them, 
and contemporaneous sculpture of Lings ami commoners 
showing how Sumerians looked and dressed more than ft,coo 

Out in Mesopotamia, me. is nothing. In the upper ]c\ei 
of the Ur cemetery which dated only such a short time ago as 
:6oo H.C. many cylindrical scats were found cm which were 
the names of various members of the household ot the princess 
daughter of King Sargon of Accttd. The graves m the nesr 
lower level of this cemetery dated between .j;oc and Jioo a.c. 
The dead for the most part had been tuned in coffins ol Imv 
ketrv; in fact, some remains had been put into holes in which 
the lining of matt mg b srill in good preservation. In this 
level was discovered a cylinder seal of lapis lazuli w Inch bore 
in cuneiform the name of the wife of the king who founded the 

first dynasty of Ur, , , 

In a still tower level, approximating ,^oo a,C-, man;, day 
tablets were found that bore semi - pi ct wrap hie scripts and 
seals «f the names of kings of whom history knows nothing at 
all Eighteen feet below the working level was found a hoard 
took of copper, mostly chisels, and of weapons of copper 
such as ax-heads, lance points, and spear heads One W* 
Wad, however, is of solid gold. Many binds o heautihdly 
wrought lapis and gold and of cornelian were also found. I «J- 
hayr ihc finest piece was a dagger, the hilt a w did piece of gold- 
studded lapis lazuli, the blade and sheath of solid gold, and on 
rhe front of the sheath a filigree design of almost incomparable 

workmanship. . , , „,.j, * 

Mr Woollevs work at Ur has been helped very much in 

one way by the photogritplw taken from the «r by the British 
Royal Air Force of Iraq. Bade got his he of the boned walls 
of an ancient Gmaunmsh town north of Jcimsalcm irom an 
air photograph, just so Jo the photograph* of the Royal 
Mr Force give outlines of the zi&uwt of 1 r which worker? 
on the ground cannot see at * 11 . The complex of buildings 
around the tower from its cop look like ft for "f but Jj® 
the air, the palace of Ekharsag, the temple of Nm-gal, anil the 
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*»thtr buildings show in wdl-ddbcd lines. There im on the 
rtorlhcasr fate ci the three fiiu- ,li^,r, or stairs, in 

fact, one looks ut a structure which is in near I v every respect 
another l ower of Babel." ' " P 

Royal umb* are now in order in Ur, The sensational 
J* m iy -7 of tombs of Kbit M« 4 talam^iig and Queen 
hhiih-ud with their evidence of the ritual of human sacrifice 
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broke dm>„ a J| remnants of incredibility. Both tombs had 
been robbed m antiquity id what to the robbers of ancient os 

Wdl as modern times wa, really Valuable, namely, -he gold and 
gems, but one wonders why they overlooked in the queen’s 
tomb the hull * head made of a sheet of solid ^|d, :md 
bearti hair, and hum tips of [«,»}* h*.,}!, „ r tHc ■ _ . . th 

mornd hataU*. - of fine gold in the tomb of the kb e n' 
most llwwim* object found was the headdress of th^tue™ 

of gold and gemj. It had fallen tti» pieces, however, «S 

more easily overlooked. a 

In .„«rh«f|Sr thr hc*ld«M, „f thirry.four |,*_ 

Kcre Rwnd. Then hiur nM™, wereef^id,„ ire „ rc ™ 
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o {jjofif Iciiv^ sitvercumbsi, Uld 
necklaces of gold and l a P“* 
Three harps, the head piece of 
One being the gold head of a 
hull, were only surpassed by 
the statues uf two rams wirh 
heads ami Iqis of gold, horns 
of lapi'i, fleeces of white shell, 
and bellies of silver. 

In the grave of a baby girl 
found in January, 19-9. there 
lay beside her body her set of 
miniature stiver dishes. Mr. 
Woolley himself should tell of 
one of his latest and mow m 
port util finds. 11 Another mint 
intcrestitui discovery was that 
of a harp, The woodwork of 
the instrument had decayed 
and disappeared, but luckilv 
a workman noticed the hole* 
which it had left ‘n 'he soil, 
add by filling these with plaster 
of Paris wc obtained a coin- 
plcle cost o! the harp* body, 
to wJiicb was attached the 
bullS head of copper inlaid 
with lapis lazuli, The most 
astonishing thing was the fact 
that when the earth was care¬ 
fully cut away to rntposc the 
cast ilicrc were found surviving 
as lines of white fibrous powder 
the ten catgut strings of the 
harp." 

A small shell cylinder seal 
was recently uripjircd by the 
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British Museum. On it were two rows of sis men each, ail 
walking, with fluids! hands, toward rhe left* Each man wears 
a Sumerian fluted skirr and a headdress with a knot (chiguon) 
at the back. One might have guessed, perhaps, what ir was 
for. Rut front the figure «.f Ennnatum 0(1 rhe stele tif the VuU 
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ture-% and now from the golden helmet nr headless of Mcs 
kabm<diig of l >, tr is clear rhai the long hair of the men was 
their pride, and that their ltdmets had to be made with a hollow 
protuberance, inside which the knot of hair could be protected. 

While Egypt and Mesopotamia have been regressing in 
turn, each a brr further back toward the starting point of ctv- 
ilnation, a third competitor has entered the race and is draw¬ 
ing closer to the pace-setters. This third entrant is India. 
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There has beet* little doubt that the earliest civilisations 
ought to he found In rhe valleys of the (.’tear rivers in the semi¬ 
tropics. There is therefore no prim* Jacit reason why rhe 
Nile, Tigris and Euphrates shall not bi* rivalled by the Indus, 
Gan lies, Hrahmaputra, I loong 1 U\ and Yangtre- Kiany. -or 
a nomber of years Sir John Marshall, the Director-General ot 
Archaeology in India, has been steadily pursuing researches 
that have led him farther and farther back into the .msts of 
amkpiitv until he is n«w able to describe rhe prehistoric civili¬ 
zation of the Indus as "a new chapter in archaeology. 

Two great culture sites are being explored, Mohenjo-doJP 
9 and Minfin* in the Sind. Thirteen acres of the former site 
! art now laid bare, and the remains of the three latest ernes that 
occupied the sire can be distinguished All rhe structures are 
of burnt brick laid in mud or gypsum. Near the northwest 
corner of the city is an eminence on uhicb is a Huddhnt Hupn 
It is believed that the chief temple of the ancient city is beneath 
ic because it is well known that a later religion usually covert 
an earlier sacred place with a structure uf its own. Among 
the structures surrounding the stupa is an ancient bath or 
reservoir & X *3 ^t, which is coated with bmtmoi an inch 
thick It has an out-drain six feet high and with a corbelled 
vaulted roof. Thus far the remains that have breu uncovered 
are of private dwellings* but rhe interesting feature is that they 
show the citizen uf Muhenjo-daro living in better circuit)' 
stances and possessing more nf the amenities of life than his 
contemporary either in Egypt or Mesopotamia, 

At Harappft, 4to miles from Mnhetyo-daro, antiqiiitire 
of s tiU earlier date have already been found, copper weapons 
arid implements in particular. The earliest stratum uncov¬ 
ered yielded more than T50 seals- C>» one are depicted seven 
marching warriors who wear kilts and helmets, anot ter stows 
a hunter in a tree, shooting an arrow at a tiger on the ground 
The best find, however, was a copper model ol a two-wheelcd 
cart with a gabled cover and n driver. It disputes priority 
of age with the wheeled vehicles lately found in Mesopotamia. 
At all events, it is older than the stone fragment, with a chariot 
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pictured on it, discovered at t>r, and the one in Chaldea is 
t.ooo years earlier chan rhe oldest example in Egypt. 

The vertical and horizontal drain pipes, the dust bins with 
vertical chutes from above, in addition to the great covered 
drain from the reservoir, all at Mohtnjodlro, and dating 
earlier than jjoo a,c., have already created considerable con¬ 
sternation in the camp uf the proponents of Egyptian, Meso- 
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poramian, or Cretan earJiesi antiquity. The evidences of 
scientific sanitation with bath floors, Intones, and drains: the 
good stairways and windows, and the excellent construction, 
have all created the liveliest interest in Sir John's researches 
It had been presumed that because of the likeness to the 
Sumerian civilization there was an identity of culture. Re¬ 
search, however, has made it possible to discard that idea and 
with it the former name “ Indo-Sumerian,’' and to substitute 
for it the cultural designation " Indus." That there was inti* 
mare commercial intercourse U dear. Datable seals in McstJ 
potamiaof a date pri'ir to — ~*oo a.t, 1 ., which are to be associated 
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with the seals in the three uppermost layers of Mohcnjt^-daro, 
make it possible to date the Indian Lines between jjoo and 
2 $oa a.c. 

'['he spindle whorls found showed ih.it the earl;, inhabit- 
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ants of these Indian towns understood how ro spin and work 
in wool; Staines and intaglios at Mohenjo-daro showed that 
the men wore a short garment like an apron with a strap over 
the left shoulder; at Harappa, 450 miles south, the men were 
nude. At huh places the men wore side.whiskers and beard, 
but no moustaches. They had oxen, buffaloes, sheep, pies, 
dogs, and horses; they raised wheat; they knew gold, silver, 
copper, tin, and lead. Of the greatest interest is the fact that 
they could write. lnKiausc numerous Inscribed seals were found. 

Thus the race back toward or beyond Adam «*** merrily on. 
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CHAPTER HTE 


the glorious past of hej.las 

TiiotsAKUs of hooks have tried to explain why tiny little 
Grace Is 3 gianr among nations. Greece can be adored or 
resented, but not explained. 

Tn the fifth century a.c, Greece stopped Persia and saved 
Europe from Eastern invasion, perhaps domination. For 
that we owe ir thanks. Democratic government originated 
in Athens and since that rime Athens has meant Greece (or 
Hellas). After the defear of the Armada, England hurst into 
the splendid flower of Elizabethan literature. After the de¬ 
feat of Persia, Athens burst into a radiant bouquet and its 
flowers were not only literature, bur also sculpture, architec¬ 
ture, painting, philosophy, and ceramic and numismatic art. 
The delectable amnia of its flowering has permeated civiliza¬ 
tion for 2,500 years. 

In the fifteenth century A.n Greek scholars fled west¬ 
ward into Europe before the oncoming tide of Islam, The 
Renaissance was the result. A century ago Greece won the 
admiration, the sympathy, ami the help of the Western 
world by its almost superhuman struggle for political independ¬ 
ence. Its free dower of humanistic glories enriches the world 
today. 

Great museums rake rank according to their possession of 
objects of Greek and Greco-Roman art. Classical architec¬ 
ture, for rive most part, in in shattered ruins, hut the lintel, 
column, frieze, and gable style of Greek architecture has spread 
throughout the world, and still satisfies it with a quiet beauty 
and dignified grandeur. In rhe paintings on Greek vases, real 
life vies with my rimtogical fancy; the- one portraying con¬ 
temporaneously rhe people whose imagination conceived the 
other. 
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The museum side of archaeology struck Greece when vic¬ 
torious Roman generals ami emperors carried off statues anti 
other things t?t m-uff to enrich themselves, thus setting an 
example for Napoleon. It was, however, the Roman copies of 
these Greek spoils that inspired the medieval sculptors ami 
arrises. Medieval and modem pieces of sculpture are practi¬ 
cally all of white marble. Cultured laymen have admired and 
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tSKOI NEED GRECIAN GlJOlIfKS 

The cujrti ut the icmpld *f Seliannr^ the 4ttesc*ic Sdirmi, in Sicily, wish their 

wfjitr nnt frafPTiUTi ht, cfiTfarKHi cvrrY miitoT + 

bought these marbles, but for some unperceived reason, while 
praising their severe- beauty, rhey at the same time resented 
their stark whiteness. These laymen are entitled to “have 
the laugh " the artists. 

There were as many ancient statues of bronze ns there were 
of marble. T he value of the metal easily accounts for the dis¬ 
appearance of the larger bronzes. Medieval .and modem sculp¬ 
tors were unaware of this fact and clung to the use of marble. 
But their greatest mistake was in clinging to white. We now 
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know, from recent archaeological discoveries, that all 

grounds in metopes and ijabics were rmnml m b"jl»« , L ‘ 
and that nearly all the ancient statues, both in marble andtora- 
cotta, were painted wholly or in part. But the color had worn 
or been washed off by rain from the pieces that W It 
should lie remembered also i hat the majority of ancient statues 
were not nudes, hut were clothed m armor or r ,n.. r ly tumes 
and togas, and that these coverings had to be painted after 
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the style of the day «r in accordance with the taste of the rea 

or imaginarv model. In r^ in & « t ^ 

own sculptors have the best opportunity the world has ever 
had to enrich a type in a natural Color. The node tndim ,i con* 
nearer being a model for a bronze type of statuary than an, 
model a previous school of sculpture b« ever had. 

The archaeological spade works com muously » htstortc.d 
antithesis. The deeper the spade and pick go, 
cent the work hut the more ™««it the find. Crete is 
Cireecc ar all. but Crete is the “Forerunner ot Greece- h- * 
long island, forming a breakwater at the -uthern u, ol k 
Aegean Sea, the 'half-way house between three tom ,, 
linked by smaller island stepping stones tt». the S eloponitcStta 
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and the mainland of Anatolia," h probably the Atlantis of 
Pinto. 

Now and then a matt becomes s n identified with a place or 
ait even r that mention of either one brings the other to mind. 
Arthur Evans and Cretan Cn os.su s arc such complement ary 
names. Bur alrhough J>ir Arthur easily dominates the front 
of the Cretan static, in the near background arc other archae¬ 
ologists from various lands, among whom our own Edith Mall 
Dohnn and Harriet Boyd Hawes and the lute Richard Scager 
occupy prominent places. 

For thirty years Arthur Evans has been excavating in the 
island of Crete. His own special dig hits been at Cnassus, 
or as the Creek has it, Knassoa. Here Evans laid bare an 
ancient palace, overlord of Crete and mistress of the eastern 
Mediterranean, in which were found the proofs nf a civiltza* 
tion as high as that of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and almost as 
old. Flic scientific examination of the strata, ami the vases, 
seals, gold ornamentation, magnificent frescoes, and thousands 
of articles of every day life found in the different layers of the 
growth of rhe palace made ir possible for Evans to set down a 
chronological scheme to which lie gave the name Mittoan, 
runnmg from about jooo to J2oo n.c. Since the discoveries 
by SdiUemanri at Troy in Asia Minor and ar Mycenae and 
Itryrm in Southern Greece, there had been no such startling 
development in early Aegean history, but Evans and L nossut 
made history take u sudden, and to many scholars a discon¬ 
certing, backward [cap of nmre than fifteen hundred years. 

I he sue of Cnossus is fairly high up the west slope of a 
valley down which one looks northward four miles to the blue 
gkiitn of the Mediterranean. Each year Cnossus grows lamer ■ 
m ujif> hy the excavation of the so-called "Little Palace"- 
in 1927 by rhe extension of lower buildings of the great palace 
and of the waterworks system. Work is also well 3 | (inc otl 
reconstruction. It may be said in passing that reconstruction 
of am sort lias been looked upon usual!v with grave more 
hen si on by the majority of artists and wefiacologim ever 
since rheir horrified appreciation of the creative restoration 
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done by Thorwal 4 sen many years ago of ffiunlued statues 
in European museums. But Evans has restored little for 
which he lacks scientific evidence, although there are many of 
the best archaeologists who think his restorations a little fanci¬ 
ful here and there. 'iTie restored portions of the buildings, 
however, arc in a concrete both of color and texture w hich can 
not be confused with the ancient stone or gypsum. I lie re¬ 
construction adds greatU to a comprehension of the grandeur 
of the palace, and gives a reality of its size and levels which can 
not be artained by the general run of people untrained to build 
up in their imaginations the beautiful construct inns which arc 
implicit in the flat plans and elevations of an architect's 
drawing. 

Imagination can tun riot, however* in the museum at Litttdta, 
where the finds of Ctiosaus are displayed. Imagination will not 
fail to fill that ancient palace with persons whose features and 
dress are known from the many frescoes, or fail to house them 
properK\ whether in reception hail, living room, or kitchen, 
ur even to live with them in those good old days 4,0:0 years 
ago when smart clothes, backgammon, circus performances, 
Cnossiim china, and other refinements of palatial luxury were 
as much the rage as ever they were, or are. 

The early fresco of the Little Buy Blue, recently mined 
bv an earthquake, deserves h«s title better titan .lots the pic¬ 
ture by Gainsborough. The thirteen ami one-half indi high 
snake goddess with her purplish-brown tiara, dressed in an 
embroidered jacket with n laced liodicc, and a skirt with a 
short double pannier, is only cine of the ancient t retail 
ladies who elicited from a French savant, much to his own 
consternation, the famous phrase, "Mais, tes sont des 
Parisi ennes 1 ” 

One walks in the palace and realizes be is in what would 
be a veritable maze were the walls at their original height, for 
if one could nor see what direction to go to yet out, he would 
find himself wandering about and probably landing finally 
where he started. Nn wonder the architect 4 ' of ihc pbtt, 
Daedalus ftnd Icarus, anticipated the Wrights ami made them- 
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sdves iiirpkru-s The story ofThtteus and rhe Minotaur, in 
the presence oi the pointed franca or rhe chanting bulls no* 

Cnusaus Is not the only dry that authenticated the tf rcar 
forgotten sea power of King Minos, :,ooo years before rfw tin* 

we think of as Greek his- 
tory. Even l f timer, that 
^ near-divine troubadour and 

bard of the ninrh century 
B.o., collected enough from 
Tm tradition to chant nf Crete, 

'dand of ninety cities. 

MW To reach the palace at 

’ * Phaesnis in southern Crete, 

otle goes up a flight of stone 
steps fofty-fiv c feet wide, 

the hroauest state entrance 
staircase any royal palace 
ever had. I lerc there came 
to light a circular clay disk 
'/v6? inches in diameter) in¬ 
scribed on both sides with 
-4! dgns in fit sign groups, 
Hot its writing 1* still in the 
**me sphinx-like class wirh 
Hictice and F^niscarL It 
Will not give up its secret to 
trimming! (O t f rc Mine.* J. rr r J e Philologists An arrhiie- 
atiU. ' "fogisr will probably have 

* , . to dig up a bilingual inscrio. 

non or01-11 filial like rhat ua rhe Bthiinia rock or *. KosctU 

S™ ^ *« »««*»* raw " »f Hagia Triatla — true ,) s „ ,, 
Ciu.nu» the <lrainagr sysirm works aa pcrfcctlt- i, ay 
■■lore than t ,ox, years a,,,. At GournU. the C m .,„ 
a complete set ot carpenters tocjL 

set of loom weights in another. At Gorrvna . . 

d. m fn, m „hich ,hc »a W „„ 


A ilkLCKV SNfAKK IPODI^ 

A« irat 4 mi +CC-M ttitnrfft- n f rh-: \\] 
Century ra\ Xun tta 1 
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came ru liuiii the longest anti one of rhe most important codes 
of earl> Greek laws, 

Wliat a tremendous addition to historical truths came from 
a half dozen Cretan sites! Cretin and Egyptian art are now 
seen to he contemporaneous and directly interrelated. Given 
Crete and Egypt — minus ar¬ 
chaeology — and one would 
have said that if they had rela¬ 
tions with one another it must 
have let'll by way of Cyprus, 

But excavation in Cyprus, 
shows no Minna n influence; 
therefore Cretan objects in 
Egypt, and vice versa, show a 
direct connection. We can say 
now from comparative ceramics 
that the I test silica-base coat* 
ing of pottery was in Egypt, 
hut on the other hand it is 
dear that the Cretan faience 
was the better, and that the 
Cretans were first in poly¬ 
chrome decoration, 1 he dis¬ 
covery of K a mares ware, so 
named from the cave in which 
J. T„ My res found it, gave the 
world a type of pottery that is practically egg-shell china as to 
thinness of its wall. We colt now trace the Philistines as the 
Iasi organized remnant of Minoati power, and name Goliath 
a Cretan. Spiral decoration is indigenous far Crete; the lily 
and the crocus arc the flowers most used in painted decoration, 
hut almost as common arc the octopus, nautiliis.coral.and algae: 
naturalistic deigns, that fa to say, from the fauna and flora 
of forgotten Atlantis. 

It was only a little more than a century ago that Lord Elgin 
began to collect the Parthenon marbles which were undoubtedly 
saved front destruction by being sent r.' England, There they 
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interim decoration 

\ he *ud Killer. ! . _r xattfl jiiJ x iT fithifi . 1* iU-ru| 

in ctcRViikmi as I'hicrini in Crtre- 
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n»« arc. a,id nightly thy M prised possession of thc | !rit . 
ish Museum The discover of thy Iriese of thy Greek temple 
'Ileacipiisirion of the sculptures from the temple 
on the island o, Aepna byl.uUu.y Havarie ( m his „, UKUm 

in Munich; the discovery in iSjo of the Venus tfi Milo- thy 
uncover,n S ,n s« r of the MtusoKum „ Ksticarns**,, ohich 
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A\ OCTQW S WSb 

FtlUntl It (HHJrtsli, CYf f« , llftfLtn ,P| tiot|fY,S|I h .-,„ Tu 

Lcavvry m mjH the Vic^hlce ■ "^sc U* 

only the stafueique or .arch it** rural harbinger* of marvel, yet 
to come, ™ 5 > e * 

Heinrich Schlicnwon as a boy had been *, thrilled by 
Homer _» cp.es -hot he then end there decided to find the s|,„ 
Ot the cities mentmned the story of the Trojan „ K p ™ 
one Inuulied ft him, moch nsdid Noth', neighbors „„ zno ,u„ 
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prophetic occasion, Schliemann had to work almost a life¬ 
time before he earned money enough part of ii gained in busi¬ 
ness in Indianapolis ttipm his faith to the test, lie visited 
in t86Sf what were believed to be Homeric sites. Then between 
1871 and 1850 be found and partially excavated Troy, below 
the entrance to the Dardanelles, and Mycenae, Tiryns, and 
Orchomenus in Greece. 

A number of scholars had spent their lives writing and tic- 
claiming against the reality of the Troian war, pooh-poohing 
all ideas different from their own that the Homeric cycle ot 
Trojan and Greek adventures were but fleeting figments and 
illusory pigments oJ the vivid Greek imagination. Alter the 
identification of these Homeric sites, if is said that several of 
the scholars mentioned above committed suicide in mortifica¬ 
tion, . , 

Schlicmann, then, is not the least of Homer s triumphs, 
Down through the hill of Hissurlik he dug, and one city after 
another came to light; nine altogether, Schlicmann was an 
enthusiastic, not a scientific archaeologist. Hut it made very 
little difference that he thought the second ciry - that is. from 
the bottom —wav ancient Troy, instead 0! the sixth, as Docrp- 
fcld later showed. He had uncovered Troy, and also started 
real archaeological work on Hellenic soil. Calvert, American 
consul at the Dardanelles, has the credit of having shown Sdilie- 
mtuin the site of 1 roy, 

Even more important from the artistic p*iin; of view were 
Schliemann‘s discoveries and excavations of Golden Mycenae, 
the home of Agamemnon, of Tiryns, one or the earliest of Argo- 
lid fortress cities, and of Grchomenus in Rocoti*. the tombs 
were full of palace utensils and objects of personal adornment of 
gold and other precious metal fashioned with an artistic skill 
almost beyond belief. 

In the Argolid, on a mountain spur t f n tcet high, Selilic- 
mann in 1876 first found a double mm (87 feet in diameter) 
of stone slabs. Twenty-three feet below the surface he came 
upon the first of five graves. In it and the others ta sixth 
grave was discovered later) were found lace masks of ^olid 
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gold, bracelets, rings, daggecs (sixty swords .ind daggers m 
one to ml i.i, ivory, umber, silver, bronze, alabaster, diadems, 
pendants, grasshoppers of gold with chains of gold wherewith 
the royal ladies a ft ached them as ornaments on thdr dresses or 
in their hair ; more than seven hundred ornaments in all. Noth 
ing io equal this had ever been found before. Small wonder, 
is it not, that the world got into training for an archaeological 
race ? 

The British took Mycenae over later and A. j. ( 5 . Wacc 
put the finishing touches on the earlier work* How vividly 
the writer remembers that day, after Wacc had walked fifteen ' . 

wiles over from where he was helping Mcgen of the American 
School at Athens excavate Uygouries, how as we of rite Ameri¬ 
can School at Rome stood on the edge of the grave circle, Wacc 
pointed down the slope to a copied spot where lit said he in¬ 
tended soon to starr a dig. It was golden, not litack, magic. 

Unden that very spot he came upon another domed tomb rich 
in treasure. He later found several more bee hive tombs, 
arid in excavating the palace lie found in one iv*im a red 
hath tub, perhaps the very otic in which Agamemnon was 
murdered. 

Wacc and Blegeti are pottery specialists. Ily its study they 
have set a definite Hdladte chronology, Ac Mycenae, by the 
pottery, Wave has put Mvcenat into certain history : 

first Settlement Early Helladic, 2 500-loco u,c. 

Flourishing City Middle Hellsdic looo - sfioo a.c. 

Rich and powerful Late Mdladle I, ifxx>-! 4C0 n. t , 

Cyclopean wall, lions' gate Late Hdladic II, t+00 noo n,c. 1 

The Greek historian Pausanias, recalling his visit to Olympia, 
mentioned (he statue of Hermes which Praxiteles had sculp¬ 
tured. Students of art writing in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries had no certain canon by which to dis¬ 
tinguish Greek originals from Greco-Roman copies or Roman 
originals, 'therefore when in 1877 a marble Hermes was 
found lying only a few feet from where Pausanias in the second 
century ft.D. said the Hermes of Praxiteles had stood, there 
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was no question but that this teas that ter? statue; tutti the 

iircatm stng.lc statuary find if si til i* ttx a% ► tvIi .s 

g The French began in i K?: to excavate on the inland of Ochs, 

the ancient center of the Ionian contederttcy, ami one a 
^ Delphi Ling the other — greatest sites where the colt 
wc^hip of Apollo was localised- Architects ami econumi^ 
Sniceo^r d^ndin 

excavated ruins of Delos today lie lit terraced beitytj uj 

toward the -eg. cut in the ti* -ha, ^ 

CynthuSi frnm where one gets an unparalleled TO« 

- i__j cvcladea that surrooml the holy isle ot M " 11 -■ 

' ‘ I, was not until t *«3 th« the hrench began "> *** or - 
„ 1 b li v t - ntinhi. There, nor so Inny ago, a certain American 

;S!£m ;•» r* *>■% »?zrz£ 

American students sitting tm she i wf ° * !*. chides the 

«M the passage in the prologue to 

StheOlym plan'seagle, over .he Mt£A- A = 
devotees of title of Athens great writers ul Tiay.il>. A 
nlouv is bound to thrive in such an atmosphere. 

"It mas nn. be too much to elattn tor Delphi rh.t It was he 

greatest museum of combined art and .™£ 

XI on Ite K iue »!ui the Forum and Temple of PeaeM 

imm ¥ r e T'lhX^i'DeTphi'^X 

The ancient world gave to tin- pne$ts at 1 v ^ tte . 

rare thus far found a, Delphi. We know that he was ■ " " 

2 a chariot with four horses The cut,re •*►-**££ 

by Pclyadus, the brut her or Kings Geh> and Hie 
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in Sicily, sometime her ween q't! and 472 b,c,, for his victory at 
the Pythian games; although others say it was Arcesilsus of 
Cyrenu. The statue is doubtless that of the actual driver; 
lus master was probably in the chariot or just mounting 
into it. 

Any ancient Greek site that yields a Hermes by Praxiteles 
and a Victory by Paeonius Ims done its full share. Olympia 
was where the great quadrennial games were held from at least 
776 B.c,, when Cornelius won the icoyard dash, to 394 a.d., 
when Theodosius abolished the games. Phidias made for 
Olympia his, masterpiece, the seared Zeus of gold and ivory. 
There were made and dedicated there (through a thousand 
years! thousands of statues of athletes. The Germans, who 
laid bare the site with the most praiseworthy scientific care, 
have reason to be content to have been the first to lay the cor¬ 
rect foundations for the science of archaeological excavationj 
and with getting as a Christmas gift tlmir first year, in 1875, 
die marvelous Victory inscribed on ihe base with the name of 
its sculptor Paconius, and with finding in 1877 the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. 

The British have conducted man} 1 important excavations 
inGreecc. They traced the wajlsot Athens'great rival .Sparta, 
largely by the aid of stamped tiki. In igic they found the 
bead and armless body of a h cl me ted warrior made in. F^rian 
marble between 480 and 470 ax. It represents probably either 
Leonidas of Thermopylae fame or Pa mamas, the victorious 
general at Plata ea. 

* The sires at Eleusis of the early initiation ceremonies into the 
great Greek Mysteries, and that of the sanctuary at Ejndaiims 
of Asckpius, rhe god of healing, have been excavated by the 
Greeks, In laying bare the theatre ar Fpidaurus, the first 
one discovered with a full circle orchestra, a statement of Pau- 
Kanins was verified- That ancient traveler and historian wrote 
that the theatre .11 Megalopolis [where the British worked in 
ittgo-iHqt) was the largest, that the Roman theatres excelled 
in decorations, but that the theatre at Epidaurus surpassed 
them all in harmony and beauty. 
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i iu i m ,rinns in the archaeological re^ur- 

tJ* TJZc^ > 

properly take great Fide. 

Mans' of the scholars ami Ici- 
lows annually appointed to * he 
School of the Archaeological 
Institute of America at Athens, 
working with its various 

directors, especially withRich- 
ardson at I rerna, with ViAU 
stein at the Argivr Hcraeuto, 
and with Hen Hodge Hill at 
Corinth, have made great con¬ 
tributions to history* art. and 
science. At the Herieofli. 

Blcgen discovered the first 
NWithic pottery in the Ar- 
golid*dating it by an Egyptian 
scarab found in the dig.. - r 
Zygourics, near Nemea, m « 
pater's shop »cre found in 
igzi mure than i,joo vases, 
the first early Hettadic things 
found on the Greek mainland. 

At Nemea, Bleg^n tound thc 
earliest skeletal remains thus 
fur discovered in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. At Eu tresis in Bocotm, 

Hetty Goldman in 1924-10-5 
proved its occupation trom 
early Hdladic to Byzantine 
times. J. P. Harland at Acgtna, 

* k . _ 1 n.MdtHli tf’e*. 
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A (pRtXIAM TOMB STONE 

ffct |»n itele “f Me * ft 

AiMU«, ■**>"* SWf> tJL . h * " 
liLfceO R«J t*rhJl’» 'he »^1 im^rt.rtl 


times. J. Pv Harland at A«gm** f|ie ^ptucfitAtkA <d lh = 

on archaeological evidence, *nJ -*■ [lt,Ie <J' lL 

peninsula, Ob, for the 
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historians a greatly deplored gap in rhc period just before 
the time ©f Alexander the Great. Of archaeological importance 

arc 'lie mosaic I..■u-;: . .'s slanting ro a comer drain, bath- 

rooms with terra-cotta tubs resembling the Victorian hiy bath¬ 
tubs, sling slugs inscribed wirh the name of Philip ot Mncctfon, 
many coins ami import:int terra-cottas and vases. He found 
the barracks, the civic center, a terra-cot t a factory with many 



1 vkw braVing ncirtbciHl Fiver rhc r*ca,vam r i> by Prife*.ir I), M. Kobrin™ n* 
piraw-if'lhc Jnhfik Mnphitis I n *r\il flailing Mtuntm ilf An Jliilir 

Fjun-drtiiun n-OlyfltW. TwMhlW I. tl>J ? in (K- tartreat At eEi c *»ulhtfn 

rP-0 uf tlu: UftU 

m"lds f a unique pair of bronze epaulettes, bur especially, the 
first important houses to be excavated that dare from the fifth 
and fourth centuries r.c. Robinson 3 excavation is important 
not only for locating the site of Ulynthus, but afoj for giving us 
a new chronology for Creek vases anil terra-cottas. Many 
types hitherto supposed to he Hellenistic arc now d at cable 
before ’,48 n.C- George [.. Myfonas has just published {1929) 
a W>k showing that die Neolithic settlement at Olymhus is 
earlier than the earliest citv at Troy. 

The strategic position of ancient Corinth marked ir for the 
early arbiter of Greek destinies, and from the turmoil of the 
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-f tlle invading northern Hellene-, with the older 
amalgamation or the in s , eotoniait* »nd ™<n- 

sfcSSsitessaa a-KS 

".TiiTK." .Ti. i.i-~ t.— 



r—i^K (H.YS1MIAN KPAlUJTn» 

AC ■ ( ,r Imifltc r+mmittie* o< tJn fifth «W«T * ^ "' |kfs 

.JSSfi .»>»» nmjr IW- «r «*. «t»"«- *— 

|ij|r th*y TCprocnt AcMln *nJ 1 rpm),. 

i .k, r.M 1 r«i,i it ran foulof Roman expansion. The historian 

Polvbiiis saw”the Roman consul Mummit.s L apttire and utter y 
* ■ V , - . _ .. He >3w tHous^tids of priceless and 

^^s ,n .f tXJSXm^ 1«« 

upotTltotnan -hips. They later furnished to H.ime the creat- 
1 - .. 1., f r.r„L art that ever was or ever will tic. 

When "he School of the Arehav. digital 1 
at Athena began in .*96 <» excavate anew"' , C "C’c 'tnrfe 

£f & 

American excavators took as many ktada as possible from I 00- 
2£XLi Waited Corinth ahnot 

ten a description of the Roman city. 1 hey bcRan wttnjnc 
Agura, nr municipal center, anti worked no. from it. There 
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now lie uncovered the two fountains so famous in ancient his¬ 
tory , Pi rent- Mil Glance, with their complicated systems of re¬ 
ceiving and distributing the city's water supply, as wdj as the 
"Old Fountain," an Odeum arid a theatre, ami enough of the 
ancient temple to ascertain its plan, and to guarantee its ascrip¬ 
tion to the god Apollo. 
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The reports of the work bv and under the four Directors 
up to i9*7» Richardson, Hecrmatice, Hill, and Blcgen, and by 
T. IjcsUc Shear in 1925, Jpi6, and 1918 have appeared in the 
American Journal of Jrtkatofagy, and. a linal and complete 
publication of the entire excavation is under way at the present 
time. 

Tlie importance of good water to a town is obvious. The 
reservoirs cut into the living rock, and the dispensing basins, 
nil lined with wateqmxif cement, tell their own story of the 
fountain ofGlaucc, the source of which was at the base of Aero- 
corimh. According to I'auaanias it got its name from Glance, 
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the second wife of Jason, the hero of the Argonaut story* The 
jealous Medea had sent her a beautiful robe as a wedding present. 
The new bride found her robe transformed into a garment that 
stuck to her ami burned her with a poisonous flame* (-dance 
threw herself headlong into rhe fountain to quench the flames 
and thus ease the pain. 

The excavation of the theatre, partly explored by trenches 
many Years ago, has been earned forward bs Leslie Shear with 
great success. It was necessary to dig out, and transport a 
half-mile away for dumping, thousands of tons of earth which 
covered the site at some places to the depth of forty feet. 
Among the many interesting objects found, perhaps the most 
valuable artistically, are a beautiful female head and a headless 
Artemis (19^9). Important also, particularly for the evi¬ 
dence thus gained on Greco-Ho man painting, arc the once 
vividly colored gladiatorial scenes painted laded out since 
their excavation — on the wall which divided the orchestra 
from rhe dancing space on the ground (favea). 

Perhaps the moac interesting piece of excavation done at 
Corinth thus far w as that of the " oracular” shrine, the details 
of which, as told to him on the spot by former Director Bert 
Hill, remain molt vivid in the memory of the writer. 

Near the Prop) J.iea t as one goes toward the temple of Apollo, 
and at the edge of rhe Agora, there is a Sow wall, decorated with 
a band of triglyphs* As can be seen from two bronze spouts 
still in jint the style is demonstrably early fifth century n.c. 
For some reason the ground level was raised and an old spring 
house became a subpefrine chamber. 1 he unworn condition 
of the steps during Lite fourth century b.c, showed that the 
public was not admitted to the fountain. Its wafer had be¬ 
come “holy water." and only the servants belonging to the 
nearby shrine were permitted access to the spring chamber. 
An ancient inscription in the old Corinthian alphabet, discovered 
by the Americans, says, " let no one go down here. Fine, seven 
drachmas I" The spring ran dry', but holy waterway still desired 
at the spot. Therefore, a cement-lined conduit of stone was 
built and water brought from a long distance to a discharge 
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which WJs built seven feet higher and almost exactly 
«ver the earlier fountain reservoir. 

Nearby, and always in communication with the old spring 
is a sanctuary with u small round altar in the renter q fits apse! 
Very near it, nn the cast, is the opening for the off-run of water. 
Alongside it is a tunnel rhrough which a man could crawl. 
The same roof covers both water-channel ami tunnel, and both 
come to the terrace at rhe level of the triglyph frieze. The 
metope in front of rhe entrance to the tunnel is really a door, 
and rhe other metopes were made to match tt so the genuine 
opening would not look different from the rest, further, at 
the upper end of the tunnel, inside the shrine, there is a small 
migaphone-shaped hole. I he evidence seems clear that Hill 
found nn ancient priestly contrivance for operating oracular 
responses to the inquiries of the credulous. Sic trnnsU,gkria. 

In fgiH Shear found r hi rry-three umrifled graves dating in 
the laic sixth and early fifth centuries u.c. containing many 
vases scrigils the ancient bath towel), lamps, and broken nr 
perforated egg shells, the lust bring probably symbolic dedica 
tiuns of food for the dead. 

In the Odeum, Bnmeer has laid bare the curtain channel 
of the orchestra and found a splendid archaic frame of Athena 
Archegetfs holding an owl; ant] also a fragment of a statue 
wearing a cuirass with medallions on the lappets, on two of 
which heads of Zeus Antmori and Medusa are particularly note¬ 
worthy, The latest report for the week of April /i, i 92g> t (, e 
discovery of+j.l coins, three pieces of sculptured frieze, theatre 
seats, vases, and lamps. 

Christians long for heaven, Mohammedans look forward 
to Mecca, terrain American devotees dream of college football 
or professional baseball games; but Greek archaeologists sigh 
for Athens and rhe Acropolis, its holy hill. 

Man) - of Athens' ancient monuments have never disap¬ 
peared. The Hephacstaeuni r still incorrectly culled the 
Thesctinu >tlll stands as rhe best preserved Greek tempi, 
wme of the columns nf the gigantic temple to Olvmpian Xrus! 
and the choragic monument of Lysiemtes have withstood the 
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shock of lime and the hand of man. Other monument* which 
for one reason or armther had disappeared, began to come to 
light in 1*59 when the stoa of Atwlus was excavated, Then 
in 1886 DoerpfeU began to excavate rhe theatre of Dionysus; 
Kastriotis located the Odeum of Pericles on the southeast base 
of the Wropolis in 1922. In ro^> part of the so-called Wall 
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of Hadrian was discovered, and both inside and outside of tt, 
many tombs dating Irom the end of flit sixth century n,c. to 
Roman times, 

Rrueckner of the German Institute in 1917, with funds con¬ 
tributed hy Mr. Gustav Oherlacndcr of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
made a startling discovery. He was clearing an area inside 
the wail in the region of the Cemmicus ( which region tacause 
of its fine clay for vases made Athens rich and famous, and gave 
to F.nglish the wool feramia), and below a layer of ihe geo¬ 
metric period came upon a sub-Mycentan necropolis. In the 
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graves with (he skeletons were car and huger ring*, fibulae 
(safety pins), and many vases of different shapes, This is one 
of the most important: of the many early finds in Greece 
which will soon throw light on the inhabitants earlier than the 
Hellenes. 

Nature left in the Artie plain rhe last spur bur one of a chain 
of hills that ran from Pen tel icon (.whence the famous PentcUc 
marble) to the suuth coast. This spur is a hill 330 feet above 
the plain, with an area of 830 by 410 feet. As the Hill of Zinn 
is the most eminent pinnacle of religion, so is this Acropolis 
hill of Athens the most eminent pinnacle of art. 

Precipitous on a!! sides but the northwest, and steep even 
there, the Acropolis, or i Ikh City, was an ideal fortress for an 
ancient town. It soon had its early shrines, but it did nor be¬ 
come the Holy Hilt of Athens in all its glory until after it rose 
like the fabkd Phocntx from its Persian-made ashes, at a period 
concomitant with the Gulden Age of Pericles, ft wa$ no acci¬ 
dent, it was the outburst of Attic genius that erected rhe mag¬ 
nificent Propylaca, or gateway, which admitted to the top of 
the hill, that area well-nigh covered with architectural and 
sculptural sublimity. Above one to the right Mood the gem 
of Ionic structures, the perfect little temple of Wingless Vic¬ 
tory (Nike Aptcros), After passing the Propyl.tea portals, 
there towered before one the bronze Athena holding a spear 
the gold tipped point of which, gleaming in the sun, fascinated 
the homing gare of Athenian sailors as they sailed up the 
Saronic gulf from Sufttum. 

To one's left the noble Caryatides supported in maidenly 
dignity rhe west porch of The Ercchthcum — that close lonic- 
aryle competitor of the Nike temple—with its marvelous 
door, its blue FJeusinian marble frieze, and its inimitable column 
capitals. But to one's right rose the architectural wonder of 
the world, a Doric temple, admittedly from then fill now the 
most perfect building ever conceived by the mind and built by 
the hand of man — the Parthenon. 

There stood for nearly a ,500 years that shrine to Athena, 
the patron goddess of Athens, intact, 1, as was the goddess her! 
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self whose gold and ivory statue by Phidias filled with her glory 
that splendid fane. On September 26, 1687, a shell, eiilier 
from one of Hie Venetian Morns ini's guns (jn the P* 1 ) * or iftnr- 
tars on the Areopagus, where Sr. Paul once stood and made a 
famous address, fell into the temple and exploded a Turkish 
magazine of combustibles. The central portion of the temple 
was blown out, and the whole structure was rerribiy, almost 
irreparably shaken. It was an inspiration of Dr. John 11 . Fin¬ 
ley's in 1 yib that six fallen columns on tile north side should 
again rise, and six American gentlemen have sponsored that 
restoration. 

We all know the Parthenon from photographs, from its 
replica at Nashville, from the model in die Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum, Init it needs repetition to keep in mind its standard-set¬ 
ting values. The mythological compositions in the east and 
west gables (or pediments) were sculptured in the round. It 
is fragments from these pieces that constitute the Elgin marbles 
in the British Museum, the fines: group in rhe world. On the 
frieze that ran round outside the temple, in each of the ninety- 
two metopes, were two or three figures in fairly high relief (fif¬ 
teen of which are in die Elgin collection). Thirdly, there was 
a continuous band, 524 feet in length inf which the British 
Museum lias 149 feet), of figures in low relief representing a 
procession of rhe citiaens of Athens, which ran entirely round 
the temple building proper, inside rhe Free-standing columns. 
Some of These sculptural figures were done by Phidias himself 
— which ones wc do not know — and the rest were done by 
his students, perhaps touched up here and there by the master 
of all sculptors. 

But as inimitable as the sculpture of the Parthenon is, its 
architecture is perhaps more remarkable. It is quite proi>cr 
to say that the Parthenon, built nearly 2,500 years ago, has 
the absolute perfection of proportion, the niceties of columnar 
and si y tab ate centre swell, of columnar lilt and considered 
mtercoiumniation, all proportionately out of level or plumb 
iust enough to correct the eye: and that it has offered and 
snl I offers problems m exact symmetry, in purposeful aaym. 
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merry and bewildering simplicity of lino, of ratio, ami of effect; 
and that the Parthenon still offers an Unaccountable combina¬ 
tion of genius, technique, and .irt. 

There have been man} excavations on Greek soil. It is 
hoped that another will begin soon. Arrangements arc under 
way with the Greek government by Professor Capps of the 
Genera! Education Hoard, tinder which America, through the 
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American School of Classical Studies at Athens, will have the 
privilege of laying bare the market place mr Agora) of ancient 
Athens. The area to be uncovered h a large one, extending 
from near the base of i tic Acropolis on the north side nearly ax 
far toward the northwest as the temple of Hephaestus ("Thc- 
seiim"). There are more than too modern houses standing 
on the ancient site of the Agora. These will be purchased 
as rapidly as necessary, ii U anticipated that to do this 
excavation will take fifty years. Like nil other digs, the Hum* 
ber, the value, and the diversity' of the finds is problematical, 
bur its extreme importance is certain. 
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In Athens, therefore, for the next fifty ycur* thin: may he 
for American students a magnificent outdoor archaeological 
laboratory. What a tremendous scientific obligation and what 
a marvelous opportunity * i!l ^ Ulirs > ■* the P r<aent diplomatic 
difficulties are overcome ! 
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CHAPTER SIX 

THE RESI RRECnON OF HESPERIA 

UfHAi:.M.wv fe not a territorial wonL Rrriiscan ar¬ 
chaeology, for c*am P Ic t find? it. fidd in Italy. Archaeology 
shows that during Etruria’s mdei«iulcn« its engineering and 
it*, art influenced the growing Rome. I he flings made by 
the Etruscans and their descendants after they were Romanized 
come, however, under the head of Roman archaeology'. Spam 
and it. territorial Morocco, France ami Tunisia, Italy s Inpo- 
litania and Cvrcnaka, are full of Roman archaeology, Ru- 
sisi js rightly proud of the splendid Greek tombs that have been 
found north of the Black Sea where the Greeks were early coin* 
nists, Austria and all the Balkan States contain many fine 
old Roman sites. South Germany was Roman for hundreds 
[t f vears. Scores of German towns maintain their old Roman 
wails. Cologne boasts a museum full of Roman antiquities. 
The Saalburg* near Fnmkfar^&m-Mam* ha* brern restored, 

m 
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are full of articles that both prove and explain Roman occupa¬ 
tion during the first three or four centuries of the Christian era. 

There are literally thousands upon thousands of articles 
and booki dealing with archaeological finds of Roman things 
in European countries. Such constructions as the Roman wall 
and tower at Mainz, and the Black Gate, the Baths, utid the 
amphitheatre at Trier in Germany; the Adlmklissi monu¬ 
ment in ihc Dubirtidja in the Balkans; the Roman theatre 


1 ' «as one of fJv. many Roman camps that protected the fron¬ 
tier wall with which Omutian tied the Rhine to the Danube. 
Carlsbad, Bad Ems, Nauheim, Wiesbaden, and scores of other 
modem spas were favorite Roman watering places. Not a 
year for more than n century but that an excavation has gone 
tin in each of all the European countries, and their local museums 
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ami amphitheatre at Aries, the Roman arch at Orange, the 
Vlaiam Orree.it Mimes; Vgrippa* aqueduct bridge over the 
Card river near Mimes in French E’rnvetftt l — provincial \ 
the splendid bridge at Alcantara, and the Roman camp and 
temple t<» Venus Marina at Almeitara in Spain; the scores <« 
recently resurrected Roman dries in North Alnca; these, and 
Hundreds of others like them, make the Roman kmpirc live 
again in reflected glory* 

Buried antiquity is Italy’s gold Add, and the A pen n me 
peninsula, although it has yielded so much treas¬ 

ure has nnt vet been much more tlihn scratched. Hot new 
treasure have been found lately in other Italian territory. 
The sands of North Africa are proving to be the mostmrerewmg 
cemetery in the world; all the more valuable, loo, because the 
blowing sand sepulchred its victims fortuitously &»d grattu- 
touslvjmr not irrecoverably. For a hundred years the sands 
of Egypt have been yielding treasures at artistic, literary, and 
economic value. For twenty years the sands o! coastal northern 
Africa westward from the Nile to the southern pillar«f Hercules 
across the strait from Gibraltar, have been returning to the pick 
and spade of the archaeologist the remnants ot ruined houses 
with their mosaic floors, the foundations and shattered walls 
of basilicas, temples, and theatres, and therewith m shattered 
masonry the topography and history of many an ancient town. 

Perhaps of all provincial sites d R^man power the one about 
which more inquiries are made than any other is Carthage 
It was not 4 Raman site until, having been utterly destroyed 
bv the Romans in <46 was restored, about a century- later, 

to Ihe standing of a colony. But it never amounted to very 
much I rs uli >rv had departed, and its commercial importance 
had been taken over by other cities. Rclsey of the I mversity 
of Michigan did some good work there recently, especially m 
finding 1 he sanctuary of Tonic. Rut not much of teBi impor- 
t.ince has been unearthed. Carthage remains a monument 
to the lasting force of literary phrase and sentiment- t 

Carthage has ever held a striking place, however, m men s 
regard, whether as die greatest of die Phoenician colonies* or 
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as the capital of t he state rim produced the mighty Hannibal, 
or as rhe occasion of vengeful Caro's constant phrase, Carthago 
JtUnArt rjt , or as a memory' of the terrific salt-sown vengeance 
of Rome in 14* ij.c., or as the home of Dido, that great heroine 
of poetic tragedy- Vergil, in the Aerttid s rhe second great¬ 
est of the world's epics, has given Carthage an intangible but 
unbreakable hold on the sympathy and heart of (he world. It 
is therefore small wonder that rhe excavations ,u Carthage, 
although small and unimportant tis yet, have excited so much 
interest. 

The L’yraiaicft is the northward jotting hump of Africa, 
almost directly south of rhe island of Crete. The town of 
Cyrtnc was on the upper of two terraces of tableland ar a height 
of 1 .boo feet above the sea. It commanded a magnificent view 
over the eight miles ofW-lying land to the blue Mediterranean. 
The chief natural production of the district was a plant called 
sUfkium* which was used in food for cattle just before they 
were sent to market. It was also an aperient, and from its 
juice on antiseptic wax obtained which sold in Rome for tts 
weight in silver, 

Soon after rhe Archaeological Institute of America founded 
its second School of Classical Studies in Rome, a permit was 
obtained from the government of Turkey to excavate in the Cy. 
tenaica at the site of the ancient Greek colony of Cyrenc, The 
American School began its work, Richard Norton, men Director 
of the School, and Herbert Dc Cou being for the rants 1 part 
in charge of the dig. Then came the war between Turkey 
and Italy, which The latter won. Part <tf its indemnity was rh<; 
Cyrenaica. 

Soon after the war Italy announced a governmental polkv 
of excluding foreigners from the privilege of excavating in Italian 
territory. When rht: Italians began to excavate at Cyrenc, 
they began where we kfr off, and almost at once recovered the 
Venus of Cy retie- She, like the Venus di Milo, with whom 
some have fallen in love, and for whom others have acquired 
a passion, an Gautier has said, is the kiml of marble that Pyg¬ 
malion is smid to have carved and fallen in love with to such a 
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heavenly extern that the g«b granted his prayer and let the 
firm cold marble mm under his loving bngerc into solr «arm 
flesh. And alt this, notwithstanding the I act that several 
writers of late have found fault with her ankles, ami one has 
even said she is a Roman copy. The heaviness of her feet and 
ankles would be expected, if she were to h*v C stood, as the wxi ter 
believes, behind an altar, and ten or twelve feet above the floor. 


EXCAVATIONS AT L'VRFXF- 
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The latest excavations have laid bare the most important 
if the terraces on which the ancient city of Cyrenc was budt 
\ complex of buildings has been found and partly excavated. 
Most of the work, however, lias been directed ro uncovering 
the sanctuary of Apollo, which includes a number of structures 
not all as yet identified. The temple and altar <»t Apollo, 
around which the rest nf ihe buildings of the sanctuary cluster, 
have proven to be very important. It is dear that the temple 
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in Its original form was built of brick laid up between wnoden 
beams. As this Is exactly the way the Mtttoart palace* in Crete 
were constructed, this discovery takes a high place in r he ma- 
rcri.il for study of the growth of early building methods. The 
.alrar was 7 o feet king, and in ihe fourth ten tun *-i>. it had been 

covered with marble. Soon 
afterwards the spread of the 
power of Christianity reached 
Cyretie> and the worship of 
Apollo Cease* 1. Th e m a r blc si a hs 
that had decorated >11 iris 

altar were mken and put down 
as paving stones in a liyidantinc 
hath. Biit, by Byzantine over¬ 
sight, and cqnEvtpienr archaeo¬ 
logical good luck, one — and 
one only — marble block was 
left in tts original place, iw 
as it ts culled. With this piece 
as a starring point, many other 
blocks have been brought back, 
pur in their original places, and 
rhus, little by little, the ancient 
altar has been reconstructed, 

Italiun Tripolitania has 
tripped after Cyrcne into the 
limelight. With rapidity, but 
no faster than archaeological 
science allows, the I tali a ns have 
1 hedged out of ,nv ocean of 
Sahara sand two more ouip^srs of ancient Roman dominion. 
About fifty miles west off ripnli < the ancient Oca, w here for many 
years an arch of Marcus Aurelius has been knowni a city w hich 
had been mined by the Arabs in 64 $ a.i>, disclosed itself to the 
excavators as the Roman town of Sahratha, Excavations 
have brought to light enough of the local Amphitheatre so that 
its measurements make it second in Africa only to the amphU 
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theatre of EUDjem. and only one-third smaller than the Colo*- 
seam at Rome. Btlf even Sabruiha must yield to Lepcta 
Magna- Out from under forty feet of protecting sand has come 
the imperial citv in which the Roman emperor Septimmi *e- 
vcnj> was born. The wharves have lardy come to light aiuj 
their measurement gives Lcpds Magna the largest harbor 
djtfnft the north African coast. A basilica* the great public 
hath*, another Sevcrus arch, and numerous pieces ,jf excellent 
relief sculpture arc part of this great new Jralmn hud. A num¬ 
ber ofsratt.es have also been found* although none ranks with 
the Cyrene Venus. A rather good Apollo Musagctes, i./., as 
leader of the Muses, was discovered at the bottom of a night 
of steps, one leu broken oHF at the ankle, the other at d'e knee. 
King with lyre unbroken in hi-* left arm and his face buned in 


the debris. , , , , ,• 

Jr du hi Id occasion even less wonder that the discovery ot 

Leeds the Great has created such it tremendous stir, for sud¬ 
denly there has leaped, as it w ere, from out of the ground u full- 
grown ancient city, the best preserved of all Roman colonud 
foundations thus far discovered, although not so ***** attd 
not so impressive as either 1 imgad or Djemiia (Cuictil). 

tends Magna ha» come back to life. It was on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast less than too miles eastward from the modem 
Tripoli, and only a mile or so cast of the present town at Homs. 
Alonirthu left bank of tile Wady Lcbdah, which meanders north- 
eastward through the rocks ami saml until close to the Medi¬ 
terranean shore, have been uncovered thus far a fine arch o 
Septimiug Scvenss, the great city Tmne, or Barhs, and behind 
them a com pies of perfectly preserved private dwelling houses. 
Northeastward of the Baths lies the Imperial Forum, across 
the seaward end of which stretched a splendid basilica. Be¬ 
tween ir and the coast lies the great Forum, as yet undug and 
also a complex of Byzantine walla, a Christ,an basilica, and the 
exedm of Severn*. On the right of Wady LeMah is the as yet 
unexcavated harbor part of the town, although two small Baths 
on the seashore have been partly uncovered, More than a mile 
upward is the great Circus, one long wall ol which parallm 
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the present coa^t line. Rack of rite Circus is the amplij- 
rlu-.i? re. 

In 146 a.d, there was horn nr l-u pels rhc person fated to be 
its most jllustriougdrizcti, although bom of an equestrian family, 
Lucius Septimms .Sevenis, later the emperor if Rome. It 
would appear that Severus visited his old home town in the 

year 103 a.d., and that he 
memorialized the occasion by 
bestowing upon Lepcis, as he 
did also upon Carthage and 
Itica, Italic rights l:uj huh. 
turn). 

Upcii retained its Impor¬ 
tance until the westward drive 
of Anar, ibn d-Asi destroyed 
everything in his path. Now, 
thanks m the Italian govem- 
tnent and its excellent scientific 
excavators, Pietro Rumanclfi 
and R ,-nato FWtoccint, Lepcis 
Magna has risen from the ashes 
of rhc Arabs through the pro¬ 
tecting sands of the Sahara 
into the light of modern ar¬ 
chaeological day. 

The tragic fate of Pompeii 
has a great deal to do with the 
fame enjoyed by that still 
partly buried city. Bulwcr 
l.yrron, with his widely read 
tragedy. Its vicinity to the 
Italian port of Naples, when the majority of tourists heyin 
their Italian journey, has made Pompeii perhaps the most 
visited of nil rhc sites of rhc ancient world. No one ever 
forgets the visit there or minimizes the effect the death-like city 
produces. \Wi ten years ago the popularity nf Pompeii was 
challenged by Ostia, once the seaport of Rome, which, under 
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<1 vigorous excavating ndmUiistraTifin, began to rise out of the 
Complex into which ir settled after business deserted it for 
the new seaport at the Mediterranean end of the Tiber canal. 
Ostia used to he culled the Roman Pompeii. Pompeii may 
become known as the Vesuvian <Jstia. 

Pontpeii and Herculaneum were not buried in a flow of 
lava from Vesuvius, Somebody wrote that years ago, and 
many books have broadcast the statement. Ancient Italic 
towns were built on isolated hills or on the rips of ridges. When 
lava burst out of some volcanic mountain, it flowed around rile 
hills and down the valleys. Of course, villages that dared the 
mountain side, then and now, were and are occasionally over¬ 
whelmed by a Java stream. Excavation, however* shows that 
it was volcanic mud and ashes that fell on Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum. That mass settled in rain and by weight into a 
blanket of scoriae which is very hard and stony; but it is 
not lava. 

Pompeii has been so much visited, so widely published, and 
so profusely illustrated, that it were -supererogation to tell the 
long story of its slow excavation. But work has begun again 
in recent years and is now going forward wirh speed and sue- 
cess. The discovery of ;i new street which has been named the 
"Street of Abundance” has restored Pompeii to immediate 
importance. This street led through the hitherto unknown 
commercial quarter ut the city, where rows of taverns, shops, 
and factories are now coming to light- Beautiful wall paint¬ 
ings with colors as fresh as the day they were laid on are show¬ 
ing new designs, and wall and panel creations portraying;unique 
scenes of religious, mythological, and historical importance are 
being discovered nearly every week. Outside balconies, painted 
advertisements, curtain rods between the columns of peristyles, 
furniture of marble, oil presses, bake shops: such arc a lew of 
the new things lately found. In the Hud of the bronze 

statue made into a candelabrum [described on pages 17-18) was 
the most startling discovery of the year. In 19-7 a bronze 
statuette of Apollo and a beautifully chiselled silver cup were 
the best of the art finds. Mure important historically, how- 
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ever, was the ser of wall painting's in the house of Cornelius 
Tajtcs, portraying Nilotic landscapes. These are as good as the 
Rarbcrini mosaic found years a go at Palestrina which pictures 
in colored stone the Nile and life along its hanks. Three fine 
new mythological scenes arc also among the wall paintings in 
Tages house: Hercules in the Harden of the I -luspcrides, the 
rescue of Andromeda, and the flight of Daedalus and Icarus. 

Thirty years ago the world was on edge for the beginning 
of the excavation of Herculaneum. It was noised about that 
the permission had been given hy the Italian government to 
America, the work to he done under the direction of the School 
of Classical Studies ar Rome, one of the foreign schools founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America, But something 
went wrong with the negotiations, and the plan fell through. 

A month to the day after Titus had succeeded his lather 
Vespasian on rhe Roman throne, Vesuvius broke forth on a hot 
August day in the year 79 a.u. and overwhelmed with its vol¬ 
canic discharge the towns that by below its southwestern slopes. 
Pompeii was covered with a shower of redhot ashes to a depth 
of about twenty feet, Herculaneum was several miles nearer 
Vesuvius than was Pompeii, and over it there ran also streams 
of volcanic mud in which was some lava nrtd considerable ashes. 
Six eruptions since then have sent more volcanic material over 
the site until Herculaneum is now buried to a depth of from 
60 to too lect, 

■An Austrian governor. Prince d’Elbpeu, digging a well in 
his villa at Portia in 17 * 9 , discovered the ruins of Herculaneum. 
Rut for a hundred years no scientific work was attempted, 
Occasionally some small dig was made ami the pieces found 
were taken into the Naples Museum. Parr of the theatre 
was discovered ; so was the fine horse in bronze which has Ijccii 
so often compared to the bronze horses of St, Mark s in Venice, 
In i/SJ stunt- 3,COO mils of blackened and decayed paper! were 
found, audit was good luck that they were not thrown aside as 
charcoal. Some were finally unrolled and deciphered. The 
works were nearly all on Epicurean philosophy, many being 
by Philodcrous, a writer mentioned by Cicero. 
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It was in 1828 when the discovery was made of a house on 
the walk of w hich were frescoes better preserved and with more 
brilliant colors than those funnel on the walls of the houses at 
Pompeii. The painting known as "Argus and W is perhaps 
the most famous* It gave to the house the designation House 
of Argus," which we still see in the books. The famous statues 
of the two wrestlers. $d well known to art, were discovered in 
the garden of the Villa of the Papyri. 

Work progressed fusT under Spinaswicilii and Maiun, who 
was put in charge in 19-?. During the carl} part of '5)28, 
while workmen were removing thousands of cubic yards of earth 
over what seemed to lie an important jniblic building of the 
ancient city, many rooms were cleared near the House of the 
Skeleton, lit the painted atrium was found a bronze*looted 
marble table of unusual design, A pink marble statuette of Paris 
and a bronze Par arc the best sculptural piece* found thus far. 

Guido Calza is making a great success in excavating Ostia, 
His finds of the oak piles that w ere the substructure of the Via 
Ckdensis of the second century &.t\, of many fine statues, his 
clearance of the great Rath* and huge storage granaries, have 
verged on the sensational. The history of Ostia must be re¬ 
written in the light of Caka’s archaeological work. 

The sun begins to blink as he notice* each day that his 
glory is reflected in the ever diminishing Mirror of Diana, Lake 
Nemi, in the Alban Hills near Rome, was called in ancient 
times the Mirror of Diana because that goddess had a temple 
high up on the rim above the gleaming surface of that circular 
lake. It is now being lowered by means of a powerful electric 
pump which has discharged enough of the w ater, through the 
ancient tunnelled outlet, so that one of the two ancient court 
barges which have lain sunken there for nearly two thousand 
years *s now entirely our of the witter. During the past fifty 
years divers have recovered various bronze decorations and 
mooring rings from the rotting hulks. Mussolini is the power 
behind rhis novel sort of excavation. 

The recent discovery of tombs near Canos a, the ancient 
Canurium, in south Italy, is of absorbing interest, because 
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they have mu been pillaged. Earrings, a foliated wreath, a 
necklace with pendants, and another in the form of serpent 
scales, a ring, and other jewelry, all of gold and gems, have 
been found with the skeleton of a woman* Other dinging re¬ 
mains show that she was buried in garments woven of thread 

of gold- These tombs are the 
hrst foil mi in a cemetery which 
may prove to be a real gold 
mine. 

The Etruscans are still the 
mystery of 1 faly. No one as 
yet has been able to read their 
language, despite the fact that 
all its tetters are Greek and 
Latin. About 8,500of their in¬ 
scriptions art extant, although 
they are for the must parr abort 
epitaphs. In fact, only nine 
inscriptions are nf any length. 
One of the longer ones, con rain¬ 
ing (to words, was found writ¬ 
ten on the linen bands around 
an Egyptian mummy. 

The paintings on the walls 
ot Etruscan tombs arc really 
moving pictures of the life of dim great people. In many 
t'Mtilis, also, on the walls and supporting pillars are carved in 
relief weapon*, armor, dug* ami other animals, dishes, and im¬ 
plements of various kinds. On the tops of hundreds of small 
urns, in which the ashes of the dead were deposited, one can 
sec, carved in miniature, the very 1 pcnpfo who had been cremated. 

Although the Etruscans are as silent its sphinxes, archae¬ 
ology' is able to speak for them. We know- they came by sea 
from Asia Minor 10 their future home in Italy because the 
earliest of their town?, are on nr near the «a coast. They 
brought with them skill in working metals, and many of their 
earliest pieces in bronze, gold, and silver show the influence of 
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Egyptian, ami even more of Mesopotamian, handiwork, I hey 
came to upper western Italy because of the copper there, and 
because of the iron ore in the island tit Elba, just off the coast, 
They came in small successive groups, much as came the North¬ 
men to Scotland, as the peaceful penetration of the country 
proves. The superior technique of the newcomers impressed 
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the earlier Vitlanorans; and the Etruscans, settling on the 
high hills, easily established lordship over the ancient settlers, 
as did the Normans in E ngland over the Saxons. 

It is dear that before the Etruscans Ctmc, the native cop¬ 
persmiths had no technique of artistic decoration. 1 hey were 
still in wluit is arch aeolugic ally called the geometric stage of 
art. It is wholly unhiatunc to claim any appreciable Greek 
influence on Etruscan work before the middle of the th cen¬ 
tury n.r. The marvelous silver gik bowls anti dishes from the 
RcgolinLGatassi tomb at Caere, and from the Bernardmi and 
Rurbcnni tombs at Pmcneste, arc not G reek at oh. Thev may 
have been made in Asia Minor and brought along u* E truria 
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by colonizing artists. At all events they were original models 
for the artists in Etruria for nearly ioo years. 

The Frruscans l»cgan to portray Greek mythological scenes, 
intermingled with their own, about 700 a.e. Mactver thinks 
it was an emancipation from formalism and that the Etruscan 
artists of the succeeding century were working along the same 
lines as the later school of Giotto. If is not hard to recognize 
Greek influence when it begins in Etruscan art. The stylisms 
of Corinth came into prominence from 6 co to 600 b.c , followed 
by the new methods and technique of Attica. It is partly by 
means of these vases that Etruscologists prove the mirth ward 
colonization of Etruria. Toward the end of the sixth century 
b.c. ihc> sent, among other colonies, one to helsina 1 Bologna) 
There we have the clearest archaeological evidence in the world. 
The early inhabitants (wlm arc called Vi llano van 5 from the 
modem Italian town of Villanovu, five miles from Bologna,} 
came from the northeast, from the Danube country, in the 
eleventh century B.c. Their earliest tombs are just outside 
the old city wall, and interments were made farther and farther 
out, as dareahle grave contents prove. The Etruscan colony 
founded nearby fixed its cemetery' at another spot separated 
from that of die earlier VUlanoviins by a clear space of fifty- 
six meters and a boundary ditch. Further, in the Etruscan 
cemetery have been found many Greek Vises and striae, but 
nothing earlier than 500 b-c, 

Archaeology has shown that Italy was inhabited from pre¬ 
historic rimes by people of the Mediterranean race. From 7000 
to 2000 B.c,, approximately, a people who were akin to the lake 
dwellers of Switzerland infiltrated nor them Italy, only to be 
overrun by successive groups of barbarians from the Danube 
region, who knew the use of copper. These people, called Vil- 
lanovans, were as far south as Bologna by t too n.c. T but by 
850 b . c , were no farther south than central Italy, About 950 
or 900 s,c, the Etruscans, sailing t™ Asia Minor, began to 
land an the upper western coast of Italy, because of the copper 
and iron ore in Tuscany and Elba. After gaining control of 
that ter ri tor y by virtue of their superior culture, they began to 
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extend their power, north into the valley of the Pb, ami south 
into Latiuro and CampwjHIL By 510 a.i. they were the lords 
of most of Italy- Perhaps at that time they began to grnw 
overronhdem, perhaps it was because of a sort of Hellenic 
or Polish inability m ' get together” at a crisis; at all events, 
when the Gauls from the north, the Romans from the south, 
and the Greeks from the sea, all began to attack them, the 
Etruscan ship of State shivered, slunk, subsided, and sank. 

” --- 1 
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the thousands of wonderful Etruscan objects that have been 
found we shall describe tile best one discovered in recent years. 
It is a pictorial bronze bucket. 

This Certosa bucket {sitnk 1 dares from about 500 B.c, 
On it arc figures in relief that portray the funeral procession of 
an Etruscan being buried with military honors. The proces¬ 
sion is headed hy two men on spirited horses. Behind them 
come representatives of lour different infantry divisions. Five 
spearmen wearing strangely knobbed helmets and carrying 
shields of oval shape follow directly Iwhind the horsemen. 
Then come eight warriors with crested helmets, four carry'- 
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quadrangular and four carrying circular shields. 1 hese 
thirteen spearmen, detailed from three infantry detachments, 
adl carry their spears points down, much us modern infantry 
under like circumstances carry rifles ax reverse, Next cmne 
four warriors wearing conical helmets and carrying over their 
shoulders a single hit red axe with a wide blade, exaeth like 
those which have been found in rite tombs, 

This military parr of the funeral procession is separated 
from the sacrificial and famih section by a big dog, probably 
the master’s pet, who with hb rail curled over his hack, brings 
up the rear. Preceding the dog ate a man with a hnm« jtig 
on hb back and a bronze jar in his hand; three servant women 
carry ing bronze water jars- on them heads; three men en veloped 
in long cloaks; •> man servant lending a ram; two men serv¬ 
ants carrying by its handle a large bronze bucket; two men 
carrying a sitn/a t exactly like the one on which the designs being 
described arc cmlxJssed, by means of a pole on their shoulders, 
which has been passed through rhe bronze ring handles «d the 
siiula; three servant women, one carrying a bundle of faggots, 
one a bronze v ess el coopered with two heavy bands, and the 
third a basket; and, finally, a splendid bull for the sacrifice. 
The women wear long cloaks hooded over their heads, leaving 
only the faces uncovered- The men, who must be relatives, wear, 
in addition to mantles that cover them to their ankles, large hats 
with upturned brims. Such is the funeral procession. 

The relief also shows the life on the master’s estate- His 
farmer, plow on shoulder and w hip in hand, drives to the held 
two sturdy oxen- Facing the other way, the master, behind 
whom comes a servant dragging a freshly killed pig, steps for¬ 
ward toward a great hrotrxe couch nn which two of his family, 
or friends, are performing a duct, one blowing the syrinx, the 
other thrumming a harp. The ends of the touch arc lions’ 
heads from the gaping jaws of which hang the upper half of 
partly eaten boys. On each lion’s head stand* ,t small bronze 
statue, beyond this musical scene a servant with a bail-headed 
stick drives a rabbit into a net. Behind him two servants 
carry on a pole a deer freshly slung from the hunt. Beneath 
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the Jeer walks rhc samt dog wen above in the funeral proces¬ 
sion The men have come to a stop while the master ukes a 
dipper and puts it into a bronze wine jar to get the where- 
withal w slake hi. thirst. This bucket gives a wondertul pie 
ture with such a multitude of multifarious derails of Etruscan 
life and art of too b*c., such a wealth of inferential lacts, such 
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a plethora of circumstantial evidence, that this sketchy wort 
picture could lw enlarged many Times and there would still 
remain plenty to sec anti to he explained, 

But dcspiTc the scores of sites now being excavated in Italy 
ami the Italian colonial possessions, Rome continues v> be t c 
focal spot of archaeological interest. Archaeologists have 
recently traced the trek of peoples from north centre! Atnca 
across Gibraltar anil around the Spanish and french const 
into Italy, By finds of pottery and houseware, by discoveries 
of cremation burials, by bronze implements and weapons, ar- 
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chsiedogists have traced later invaders into Italy from the 
northeast; by settlements chronologically fixed by the relics 
of their post, the Etruscans are shown to have arrived in Italy 
by sea from the east. Archaeology has dug up facts in arti¬ 
facts rh.tr compel historians to rewrite entirely the historv of 
pre-Roman Italy. Ry virtue of conquest and then of anrac- 
tion, Rome was the greatest magnet cif antiquity. it still 
remains the magnetic spot of Roman archaeology. 

Uvy and Tacitus, and oil other Homans, believed that their 
city hati been, founded by Romulus in 7^ a.u. 'Hiey did not 
know as much about themselves as we do, due to the diserwries 
of our archaeologists. The cemetery found by Boni alongside 
the Sacred Way in the l-'orum contained objects much older 
chan any dated things from early Rome, Some years ia era 
cemetery containing objects of the same sort was found near 
the Alban Hilts under a lava stream, which geologists dated 
as earlier than yoo fm:\ Both cemeteries, therefore, because of 
their distance from their city gates, were probably earlier Than 
1000 *.c. The history of Hume took 11 backward leap of two 
hundred and fifty years. 

Rome might not have left much for archaeologists to find 
if the Roman legions had not overrun the world? Fabulous 
wcairh in booty and in adulatory gifts poured into the city on 
the Tiber. No other city of the ancient world ever dressed it. 
self so magnificently to play a lordly part, Julius Caesar was 
a great builder, but Augustus was rhe first real architect nf 
Hume. It was said that he had fount! Rome brick and left it 
marble. After each succeed vc fire, ami they were man y, Rome 
rose more glorious from its ashes. The hundreds uf temples, 
baths, circuses, and stadia, the miles of porticoes, the scores of 
arches, private gardens, public buildings, and palaces made 
Rome a marvel of structural grandeur. Niches, columns, 
arches, temples, fora, held or supported thousands of die most 
beautiful statues of brume and marble bought or taken from 
the conquered world. Fourteen ok-lisfo, »f granite transported 
from Egypt stood in as many stadia on the tpitra* round which 
the chariots raced. But after five hundred years of nverwctn- 
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ing pride of possession cum*.- rhe deluges of barbarians, the reign 
of turmoil, the drear desolation of medievalism. Some monu¬ 
ments were too bii: to be overthrown; but most of them fell 
or were thrown down in itraufittl ruin. 1’lic debris of ages 
buried them ever deeper until modern archaeologists came to 
their rescue- 
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The clearance of the Circus Maximus lias begun. I’n- 
aighilv medieval structures arc being pulled away from many 
of the and cm buildings m the Campus Martiuu. Nineteen 
courses of the substructure of the temple of Jupiter found urt 
the Capitaline Hill under the Caffareili palace go back to the 
original temple built by the Etruscan Tarqnins when they ruled 
Rome. The paintings in an underground room in the Viale 
Matizoni dune in the lime of Septinnus Sevems and camou- 
tiaged is gnostic revelations have turned nut to represent the 
Sermon on the- Mount. The hidden cross was found by Wil- 
pert. Among the figures of the \postle> is the earliest repre- 
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Ben tat ion in painting of St- Peter The underground basilica 
beyond the Ports Magg’mrc becomes more interesting with each 
new interpretation of it?, decorations and ancient use. '[’he 
House of Livta on rhe Palatine is now found to be the older man¬ 
sion of the Hortensii which Wfia purchased by Augustus. The 
late excavations by liartnli in rhe palace of Dam Irian <m the 
Palatine, and rhe researches of t.ugli, arc- bringing rt. light more 
evidences of the architectural magnificences of that emperor. 
Ashby, for many years director of the British School of Ar¬ 
chaeology in Rome, has fixed the Java-ropped radiating roads 
of Roman dominion last to the gates of the Servian wall that 
surrounded the ancient Seven Hills. 

The programme for archaeology in Rome is a long one. 
Much work has alrc-idy been done on NemN Golden House, 
from some of the lower vaults of which medieval artists, low¬ 
ered through holes in the ceilings, got many designs both for 
their painting and stucco work. The Vltar of Peace of Au¬ 
gustus .Mi Padsi is ro be restored. It is believed that some 
of the original pieces now in foreign museums will be returned 
to Rome, an Archaeological gesture of great international im¬ 
port, The great Paths of Diocletian arc to In* entirely domed 
and will bouse the National Museum, formerly knnwri as rhe 
Termc. The so-called Court Church now occupies one of the 
former great halls of the Roman Baths The work of Comm. 
Roberto Paribcni in the National Museum is no small part of 
Rome's archaeological programme. 

One cannot mention Roman archaeology* apart from the 
great names of LnijJtmni, Hudson, Pont, Ashby, Mrs. Strong, 
Paribcni, and Rostov tzcfT. But it is matter for pride that the 
foremost Roman archaeologist is an American woman, Dr. 
Esther Ik Van Dcman, Carnegie Research Professor in the 
University of Michigan. Her early work on the House of the 
Vestals set those canons of concrete and brick-faced construc¬ 
tion on which ail Roman archaeologists rely in dating structures 
of the imperial age. Her work on the Rostra and on Calig¬ 
ula's palace put them in the category of vdved problems. 
Her work on the Neroriian Sacra Via is perhaps the neatest 
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piece of scientific archaeology ever done in Rome. She has 
brought the seemingly unrelated and wildly confused mass 
of ruins extending from the Atrium Vesrac anil the Kegia up 
to the Arch of Titus out of an inexplicable limbo into two sets 
of arcades flanking an avenue one hundred feet wide which ted 
straight up from tile Forum to the vestibule of the Golden 
House of Nero. 
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In the pocket below three of the hills which later made 
famous the "City of the Seven Hills" there was in early times 
a lake. The Roman youths who drove thdr cows down from 
the Palatine hill to water the milk naturally looked both with 
earnestness and eagerness upon the daughters of the Sabines 
who drove down the family herds for the same purpose from 
the Quirinal hill. Such was probably the homely and pastoral 
but sentimental beginning of what Roman and Inter history 
canonized under the caption ' 1 he Rape of the Sabines, At 
ail events, when the Romans and Sabines became reconciled 
to each other because ot the chef the: in je untie bond that drew 
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them together, they drained the lake into the Tiber river. In 
its stead there was "oon a market place. I his gave way to 
successive buildbig 'booms 11 until the place became the great 
Roman Forum, l ‘rum Rowd/uon nr Forum .\tupturn. 

Rome hat! outgrown its Forum bv the time of Julius Caesar, 
who opened a new forum adjoining the old one, which he called 

after himself. Forum Julitim. 
Hjs successor, Augustus, added 
a second one, the Forum Au¬ 
gusts, with it 1 * Hull of Fame. 
By the rime of the accession 
of the Flavian emperors, some 
fifty years later, a third foram 
was necessary. It was called 
the Forum of Vespasian or the 
Forum of Peace, and inside its 
walls the emperor built not 
only the Temple of Peace hut 
also filled the Forum with such 
objects of art that it became 
the greatest museum of thc 
day. Vespasian s son Dominun 
began a fourth Forum between 
rhoHc of his father and Au¬ 
gustus, but did not live to sec 
it completed. It w.i$ finished 
by his successor, the emperor N T erva. A little later Trajan 
then built the fifth and last ancient Roman Forum, to which 
Hadrian made additions. 

The Romans were immensely proud of those Fora, for in 
them the traditions of the past were enshrined by the art and 
in the architecture of the progressive present. Rut Rome fell 
upon hard rime* alter Constantine moved the political and 
religious administration to Byzantium on the Bosphorus. 
Little by little fire and flood, neglect and decay, defaced and 
undermined the monuments of former greatness and the heavy 
hand of medieval barbarian well-nigh completed the destruC- 
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tion of ancient Runic. Tile eotuirms of I raj an uid ,\n(OTiiiws 
|»ius topped with Christian saints, t* ■ «r ihrce triumphal 
arches, a few temple columns here ami there, protruded from 
the ground and stood tor lorn in net; Sec ted isolation, 

When Goethe Visited Home i<o years ago, the former site 
of Rome's ancient Forum was so forget ten that the German 
poet walked nround in the Cnmpn Vacrino (cow pasture! and 
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mused over fallen Rome* not knowing at all that the Forum 
Romwiim was twenty fact or sti beneath hb ktt. It was not 
until after iS“Q that any real work was done on rhe excavation 
of ,htir old municipal center. But now the Roman Forum 
is the pride of modern Rome and the tint and greatest sight it 
has to show to the traveler and tourist. And of the my riads 
win* tread the spot where for a thousand years trod rhe mighty 
men of Rome, none comes away unmoved. 



M THF, RES l ERECTION OF HESPERIA 

It has been the dream of modem Rome to see these im¬ 
perial Fort excavated* and for years w«tk Ilk. king toward 
the realization of that dream has been going forward steadily 
and carefully under the best archaeological direction, Mus¬ 
solini has been an ardent supporter of the archaeologists in 
this project. The work of clearing away the houses on the 
area of the bora Is now done, and the municipal centre of an¬ 
cient Rome has again come into its own. One may walk down 
from the Arch of Titus on the Sacred Way past the vast "giant 
porches" of Constantine's basilica, past the Spot where the 
body of foil li s Caesar was burned, and, turning in front o! the 
Rostra front which Cicero spoke, go past the senate house into 
and through the newly opened areas of the Fort graced by the 
temples of Minerva and Mar* the Avenger on to the column 
toward the far end of the Forum of Trojan Then it is only 
a step to modem archaeo'ogy. Against the Capiinline hill 
rises, the gigantic Altar of Modem Italy, the magnificent archi¬ 
tectural background for rhe equestrian statue of King Victor 
Emmanuel I j w hose gaze looks straight ahead along the 
ancient Roman Brottd Street ioin Ijttai, the modem Corso, 
where thousands of yearn ago Human armies marched through 
strewn and pelting jU»wef3 toward Rome's holy hill. 
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CHAPTER SFVFS 


ADVENTURES IN ANTtQUTV 

Incidentals of archaeology wc shall class roughly as 
unique amt unrelated finds, as objects which throw unexpected 
light on later history, and as hoaxes or forgeries. Such inci¬ 
dent ak ant interesting, bin they do not lend themselves to easy 
inclusion in a rurniim; narrative; their importance, however, 
would stem ta justify their story, even at the risk of milking a 
somewhat disconnected chapter. 

Out in Afghanistan at i l.uhl.i, ai the end ot the Kabul val¬ 
ley, the h'rench haveexcavfcted thirteen nf fifty known ancient 
Mtes, and have found thousands nJ statues and statuettes. 
They have cleared out more than five hundred funerary Bud¬ 
dhist sanctuaries urnptii) am! have found them strangely in¬ 
debted to Hellenistic Infineon v Some limes they art adorned 
with Buddhas, many of which wear Greek draperies, hut crouch¬ 
ing classical Vtlinfcs and Cupids arc also found. The art 
also is independent of Hindu influence; Greek artists must 
have gone there in the wake: of Alexander rhe Great, The 
costumes and coiffures are important, because they picture 
many new types of Scythians and other barbarians. 

In the British Museum there is a fragment of « day tablet, 
found at Kish in Mesopotamia in 19-4, which completes the 
astronomical series of the risings and settings of rhe planet 
Venus during the twenty-one years of the reign of Ammi/a. 
duga, the tenth king of the first Babylonian dynasty. To be 
compared with this astronomical inscription is the chart of 
the heavens represented on the ceiling 0! the tomb of Senrnut, 
the architect of Queen 1 'iatshtpsi.it, Orion and Sothis arc 
shown irj their position in relation to the star* in the southern 
skiis. \n undent terrestrial map of rhe third century V - D * 
was found lately near Damascus. It is on a fragment of a 
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shield of' skin char had belonged to a Palmyrene archer. The 
sea and rivers art painted on it in blue, the land in red. The 
irinernrj written on it in Greek shows that the archer had com¬ 
bined business with biography and statistics. I lc had listed 
carefully the stages he marched, with the intervening mileage. 



SENMtT’S STAR CEItJNC; 


A pliottvrxpt) t»f ptn of tilt erilifis of the tomb uf Scrrutul, thr ■rrhitttrl of 
Qm<n Ktrthcptur fir Hflypt. Oran nn.l S,,Tbia are *hrwn m their relatirr 
powrinro rn the MW* m iIk- •failhrrti *liin 


An announcement was made not long ago by a foreign linn 
of world-famed maker* of gins* that they had discovered the 
method of making perfectly clear yellow,white glass. Only 
a few weeks later rhdr glass idol was ruddy shattered. In 
the stratum of the second century B.c. of an ancient city in the 
Fayum in Egypt, excavator* discovered a complete unbroken 
dinner set of dear yellow-white glass of more than one hun¬ 
dred fifty pieces. The danger in announcing a discovery is 
illustrated niedv in this ease, The glass firm might to have 
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felt more chagrined even over their discovery than did the writer 
after he paid « rather tidy sum for a rare Greek coin and then 
saw the bottom drop out of Us value when a few weeks later a 
pot full of the same issue *>f money was dug up in Egypt. 

Egypt has yielded lately a succession of unique treasures. 
Papyri have commanded perhaps the greatest interest. Among 
them are a letter in hieratic (hieroglyphic shorthand) dating 
about :occ u.c,, with official epistolary formulae; part of a 
model letter ro he used by scribes when writing to officials; 
and a lot of business contracts. Some interesting pieces of 
faience ware which came to light were a checker or gaming 
a counter in the form of un Arab petting a gazelle* a caricature 

of a monkey riding a horse, ami n relief with part of a preci¬ 
sion of blindfolded men, perhaps n representation of an initia¬ 
tion into sonic hieroglyphic letter (ratemiry. A figure with 
the head of a dog playing on a burp, an apt-headed man drink¬ 
ing out of a tattle, and a man playing on a double flute or pipe 
arc three other unique faience toys* 

The mysterious ami deadly bug that is said to bite the foreign 
archaeologists who find scarabs, sacred bulls anti crocodiles, 
mast abas, and Tutankhamens belongs to the hoaxes r*t Egypt. 
Nothing is said of the hundreds of archaeologists who come 
safety away from Egypt; much is said of" a Carnarvon who 
dies. The fetid closeness of those Pharaonic tomb shafts, and 
the rays of Ka, the Egyptian sun god, constituted the Nemesis 
that overtook the fatigued, overwrought, and naturally frail 
Lord Carnarvon. 

The English Captain Alexander Hardcastlc, who has lived 
for many years ar Girgcnri in Sicily, has contributed royally 
at various times to archaeological excavations, and has himself 
engaged in several Jigs. In S92S he measured the distance 
between certain ancient wheel tracks nf the fourth century n.c. 
The inside tread between the iron tires was exactly 4 leer 
inches. Other wheel tracks near Viterbo in Italy had been 
found also with the same inside tread. In Malta the pre¬ 
historic cart tracks are also of the same width. Railroad 
engineers ought to be able t<> connect themselves to a long 
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ancestry. That ancient tread is the same width as the standard 
modem railway gauge. 

History tells us that Mesopotamia, and Egypt fought each 
ocher for centuries for tin- domination of the Near East world. 
Archaeology tells us that they carried on n battle royal also 
to see whether the cuneiform writing of Mesopotamia with 
its clay tablet and stylus or the hieroglyphic wtiring of Egypt 
with its roll of papyrus and reed pi n and ink were to win the 
“battle nl the books. “ The Td el-A mam n letters of about 
r+oc n.c. on tablets of day written to the Egyptian Pharaoh 
were in the Mesopotamian style of writing. Thousands of 
square yards of wall both in Mesopotamia anil Egypt are etiv- ■ 

trvd with engraved cuneiform and hieroglyphic. Hi ere is a 
famous joke primed by Macaulay, who said, '“It is recorded 
that Shvnmezzar, the Assyrian Pindar, published a bridge 
and four walls tit praise of King Comer Chcptioraod.*' 

Perhaps the pertinacity of the Egyptians in holding on to 
their system of writing is to he explained by nticnf dieir some¬ 
what widely spread beliefs. It was thought rh.it one could 
obtain learning if he would wash the writing off sheets o> rolls 
of papyrus with beer, and then drink ir. Prince Naneper- 
kaprali took just such a drink after he bad washed the magic 
iHiok ofThoth. Some people will probably think lie ought to 
have known (letter i Others that he ought to have known more. 

Archaeological objects do not Be. Even ‘‘faked" antiejui. 
ties dt> not lie. They may deceive for a time, but the truth of 
their falsity is there for the seeing eye, and sonnet or later they 
are all seen through. Forgeries arc legion and even the experts 
are occasionally fooled. The forging of ancient documents 
and inscriptions ro prove some eon rested or desired point is a * 

well-authenticated matter of modern history, just as the forg¬ 
ing of modern letters, and signatures is, a well-known matter 
of the present-day law- courts. 

The recent report that the tomb of the great Genghis Khan 
had been found, imposed upon several papers abroad, much 
to their hirer natural chagrin. Every now and then the re¬ 
port of the discovery in Canada or the United St ates of a tablet 
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inscribed with the ancient runic chandlers of Scandinavia is 
carried in the press* Thus far they have been shown bv scietj, 
dfic examination to he cither forgeries nr tracing some of which 
resembled accidentally runic characters. A generation ago a 
traveling showman in the South made considerable money by 
imposing upon many persons a petrified giant until such rime 
as it was. discovered to be a figure of concrete which he bad 
molded* buried for :l time* and then discovered. 

The finds in France a few yearn ago at Gluzd imposed upon 
several scholars of note, and the proof that they were planted 
modern forgeries is still a very sore point in some quarters. 

A The forgeries of Dossena, whose statues footed the experts in 

several nf our greatest museums, is a mailer of very recent 
memory. The Metropolitan Museum has a room devoted to 
forgeries. On the other hand some objects, over the authen¬ 
ticity of w hich a great discussion arose, were quite absolved of 
doubt a s to their genuineness 

The sculptured slabs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
known as the Ludovisi throne* were attacked ar first quite sov- 
aady a& forgeries, I„ D. Caskey of that Museum and Miss 
Richter of the Metropolitan Museum gave the reliefs searching 
analyses from the points of view of material, technique, style, 
and spirit. They exploded the theory of forgery in masterly 
fashion n> the satisfaction of all connoisseurs, 

Tradition and sentiment together are a combi nation which 
cun be opened by a turn of fact or by a turn of fancy. Both 
sentiment and tradition were tremendously moved some years 
ago w hen it was announced that the inner vessel of a ehoUce 
said to have been found at Antioch was probably the very cup 
used Uv Christ at the Last Supper, Small wonder indeed that 
vast interest was aroused I Nor should there be any wonder 
that the question of authenticity became paramount at once. 
To have such :t chalice as this one turn out to be a hoax would 
be to bring discredit upon something which k> many people is 
almost sacred in character. The most noticeable point in re¬ 
gard to this chalice* however, is that as soon as its discovers 
was announced tt changed almost immediately from a possible 
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object of religious veneration rti an abject the genuineness of 
which had first to Ik: guaranteed by scientific archaeological 
investigation. 

I'hc "Great Chalice,” on a low base of solid silver, is an 
ovoid bowl of crude unfinished silver wirh a shell of soldered 
ornamentation over it. This ornamentation is an intricate 
design of grape vines so trained and looped as to provide space 
for twctve seated figures. A band of ro.se:tea, of which one was 
interpreted as a star, runs round the top of the chalice. The 
two central figures on opposite- sides of the cup were interpreted 
as Christ. One has a lamb at his right. I r was soon noted that 
the figures called Christ did not wear Jewish dress nr the Greek m 

puttium, bur the toga of a Roman citizen. In fact, everything 
about the chalice has been given analyses rhar are searching 
and critical. Perhaps no single piece claimed as an antique 
has had more Careful consideration ; certainly no find has better 
demonstrated the need and value of comparative scholarship. 

I he oxide ot silver encrustation seems to have satisfied iili who 
have examined the chalice rhat it is □ real antique. A few first- 
rate scholars attribute it to the late first century \,i>.; one 
or two would put it as late as the sixth century. 'I’hc weight 
of authority -it present puts it in the third century a.d. lint 
much water will yet run under the mill before an agreement 
is reached as to the interpretation of the figures and as to the 
use of the cup. 

Inscriptions are archaeological objects of the utmost his¬ 
torical value. The photographic copying of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions by breasted and the members of 
the Oriental Institute of the t mversify of Chicago will fix for 
good and all thousands of square yards oi historical ami reli¬ 
gious texts the misreading of which would be deplorable and 
the loss of which would Ite irreparable. 

In rhe higher Assyrian and Babylonian levels of the Meso¬ 
potamian valley, near Nineveh, there were found in j^a8 some 
fragments of a new edition of Ashurbani pal's annals, engraved 
in prism cylinders. On one fragment is an account of the first 
war carried on by that king, and it gives new facts rh»t 
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allow some legitimate change in the dating of the affairs of 
the rdgn. 

The laws of Hamm uru hi (the Am raphe! of Scripture), the 
Greek dialects, the tribute lists of the l>diari League, the dates 
ami names of the Athenian magistrates called ardums, the 
Roman calendar, the stations of Roman legions and separate 
troop details, the location of cores of monuments and build¬ 



ings, to mention only a few cases, are all guaranteed and au¬ 
thenticated to historical research by inscriptions, sometimes 
by a mere fragment of one. 

The discovery of a gold safety pin in Italy at Palestrina, the 
famous Jihila Prafutnina, with the four words, manic* mat 
psifhaktti mtmw4h engraved in the bar, gave occasion for 
hundreds of pages of comment on the forms of the Latin of the 
sixth ccnturv B.t\ f he knowledge gleaned from other in¬ 
scriptions in bronze letters, as to how many nails were used 
and where, in order to attach the metal letters, made it pos¬ 
sible to restore the deleted lines of an inscription oil the arth 
of Septimhis Scvervain the Roman Forum simply by the empty 
nail holes which a Roman emperor, in removing every trace of 
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his brother's name from public record, did noi realize could be 
read by some future archaeologist. 

College students of Larin usually read a poem written by 
the poet bn ire are Horace for rhe centennial celebration of the 
secular games ai Rome. There is in the National Museum 
in Rome a piece uf inscribed marble that was put up soon after 
the games as a memorial tablet. One line reads o, Hon/mcs 
(ah m r.s vojfposcrr, i.c., i tints Hvrarias com posed the ode. 

Persons of consequence who came to Delphi to consult the 
oracle fit the god \ polio usually left a present of some kind, 
After a time, many of the Greek city-states built beautiful 
little treasure houses on the terraced slope of Delphi to contain 
the valuable gifts which were deposited a* offerings to the god. 
A fragment of n Greek inscription found at Delphi ns long ago 
as thas just been published with a scholarly discussion. 
In rhe first place, the form of the letters dates the Inscription 
at -ibout ;to a.c, There remains only pan of die letters in 
thirteen lines anil m> more than nine letters in any line, Thc 
seven letters in tine 6 i ro latinize the Greeks arc afyak/o, which 
gives a known form of the tunic of Alyattcs, a king uf Lydia. 
With this as j clue, the French savant Keinath shows that 
this line and the next refer to the weight tif a silver bowl dedi¬ 
cated by that king. The next two fines give enough to certify 
to some object of gold that had, been dedicated ts\ the Lace¬ 
daemonians; the next line gives the last part of a word that 
means home and the first part of a word that names the A fag. 
nem % a people Jiving in a town on the Meander river in Asia 
Minor, Out of these very fragmentary words Ktinach shows 
that the entire inscription was an inventory of rhe objects dedi¬ 
cated at Delphi which had been confiscated by rhe Phaetons 
m rhe Second Sacred M ar r :54 n.o.). Hut such is the sniff 

that cpigraphical archaeology U made of. 

The first piece uf Greek marble was brought to England by 
the Earl of Arundel and Charles I rthrough his admiral. Sir 
Kcnelni Dighyl, Now the British Museum is full of such 
marbles. In Samuthracr in l?Uy; the French vice-consul dis¬ 
covered some two hundred fragments of marble and sent them 
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lo Paris. Six years later, near the end of the to ton mule where 
the earlier fragments. had been, found, there came to light more 
of the same sort of broken 
pieces, with a block of the base 
on which it statue had stood. 

When the pieces were put to¬ 
gether they made the pttJW of 
a marble war-ship, f his ant! 
the statue matched the figure 
stamped on one side of coins 
which Demetrius Poliotceies 
had had struck to commemo¬ 
rate his naval battle off S3* 
lamis in Cyprus in the year 
306 4.0. Such are the arcbaco* 
logical reasons why the beauti¬ 
ful Victory of Samothmcc in 
the Louvre at Paris is correct I v 
restored. 

F.nrlier in this book it was 
stated that ancient statuary 
was painted, fhc thousands 
of terra-cotta Tnnagm figu¬ 
rines without color could be 
repainted on the basis of the 
hundreds more recently found 
which arc painted. With n 
many pieces 
statuary have also 
come out of the ground that 
have not only painted gar¬ 
ments but also many traces of 
paint inside the cars, and in 
the undercutting of the hair. 

In jy-8 a frmtmcntary head oi a Zeus ot Pbidian ty|K <>! the 
best Greek [H-tiiaI was found at Cyrene in north Africu. Many 
tracer of gilding are left on the hair and heard. 
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There has never been any doubt about the correctness of 
the attribution to the sculptor Praxiteles of the statue of the 
Hermes found at Olympia in 1877. To that certain attribu¬ 
tion most now he added the head of a bearded Zeus, four times 
life size, which was discovered recently ill the temple of Aegtra 
in Achaea, If is incontestably the very head erf the statue 
seen and mentioned by Panamas, and attributed bv him to the 
Attic sculptor Luc)ides. 

In die fourth century' a.d„ even after repeated robberies 
and lootings, there were still in Rome thousands of statues nf 
bronze anti marble, In the fifteenth century' there were visible 
and known in Rome only marble statues, and m\f eques¬ 
trian statue in bronze. In the early middle ages hronzt stat¬ 
uary was utilized for altar screens and such like, and marble 
statuary made a good lime mortar; which is -sufficient com¬ 
ment on the artistic appreciation of those sorry times. The 
bronze Chimaera at Florence, with its lion's head, its gout’s 
body, and its snake tail, was discovered in the twelfth or thir¬ 
teenth century. Its appearance amused a superstitious terror, 
however, that outweighed its metal value, and it was reburied. 

[ r W as discovered again at Arezzo in 155,1 \.n.. and Hailed :is a 
treasure of ancient art, (W by that dare civilization had again 
awakened in the Italian Rimsementn In, better word than the 
French word Rttwiitamre). 

In 1927 fishermen off Marathon caught a beautiful bronze 
Statue of an athlete. lr is now one of the treasures of the 
Museum in Athens, In tpsH a bronze hand came up in Hu: net 
of some fishermen off the northern point of the Greek island of 
Euboea. Fish were forgotten. Soon the men were rewarded 
by the discovery and recovery from the burtom of the sea of a 
bearded bronze statue, eight feet in height. The bead was 
encrusted with scashdls. After they were removed the statue 
was recognized a*, a magnificent example of the best work of the 
middle of the fifth century B,e. It represents Zeus, or in I .atm, 
Jupiter, It has already assumed its place among the ancient 
sculptured elect. Later, there were also recovered from the 
same place the fore part of a bronze horse, his foreleg, neck, ami 
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=iN BQP1NE WASetttPiECK 

Rttiti’ r.‘ itarncttc .'f * tatnc, (StaL. €tf P 4^t JL C- Prrkjfvi lhc piujiI 
fvijce i ftuni ih urtMc ^sirit cf iHcw) + in th*: Mctro^ilirjn S ChssicjtJ 
ciillrtticm. It fiat llic c-;nibifirttinn n( iciliwn and ny(ir,MM>n tH-lc tji v- retired 
intlpmn: *f rlw fijsr hull nf (fi? fifth renrsirr i.cJn -"hjr.j, h-r 

head thrust forward as if straining In a race. This idea was sub¬ 
stantiated by the recovery also of the bronze statue of a boy 
holding the handle of a whip in his left hand. The spreading 
posture of his legs would seem rather to show that he was riding 
a race than that he was driving a chariot. For cha r reason he has 
been called ’The jockey." These pieces are of the Hellenistic 
age, a century and a half at least later than the Zeus, which 
lends color to the belief that the pieces were part of the cargo 
of a ship that foundered »r or ncur the Euboea n cape. 
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At l r in Mesopotamia there has just been found u minia¬ 
ture lady of white marble, about nine indict high, which U 
undoubtedly it [Kjrtrait statue, She h a delightful personage, 
with a dress that came to her knees, with hair bundled over 

her ears as was the style a few 
years ago, and with 3 most en- 
gaging smile upon her face. 

It is Ixdicvcd that there are 
many unknown objects of an¬ 
tiquity reporting in the bast- 
men is of the Vatican. Thar 
this belief is well founded is 
shown by the discover} there 
not long ago, by Amelung ( re¬ 
cently deceased) of the German 
school, of it head from one of 
the metopes of the Parthenon, 
a replica of rhe head of Hat- 
modius, 3 replica of a head of 
Xthcna from Myron's group 

with Mlhyait, and 3 Praxjte- 
Ican head of .Aphrodite, At 
atheka the present raw of discover}*. 

It ti bet in.-.! tluithh ii fhrtitj-jni'tJv *he archaeologists will soon 
.Mhma fmm the grout, of trfena iinj have re peopled the museums 

!Sr miiC ** * **"* BC,,lp,0f * Ae world with ancient 

statues. 

I" Seating away the old wall on the Acropolis hill at Athens, 
which f'hemistocles about joo years h.c, had to build very 
hurriedly with anything that came to jiiind, there was found 
in the debris < wo marble liases with sculptured reliefs on them. 
One of them shows a fine fight between a dog and a cat. But 
rhe other portrays du start of a real struggle, f tl r he center 
$toinl two young men. hockey sticks in hand, rhe ball on the 
ground between the sticks, und the referee about to give the 
signal for rhe came to begin. 

Our boi s whip tops at the regular top season. We thought. 
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until a few visits ago* that the boys in ancient timers, did not 
know thus sport, In the Johns Hopkins museum in Balti¬ 
more there is now an undent Greek cup, or cylix, that was 
painted and fired some :,$oo years ago. In the center of its 
howl is a picture of two persons, a man and! :i inn, with some 
M*rt of object on the is round between them, the man holds 



A SPINNING TOP 


A muft Wiiritff a *t«A » wfck* tbtw *mp* “f le*ibcf *rc hi.il!i,-,!: ixk vtilblc 

in t|, ;.l: ... it whipping ■ Vk 'll t"l Tl* t-ung mill m*krt 

f .fhrr i iffOurc ul itirjitue at i» directing (he man how hi whip it 

a short stick, from which hang three little black painted strips. 
They represent leather. The object on the ground is a big 
wooden top, The man U whipping it, and it spins there as 
nicelv as any top of the most modern make. 

But the ancient Greek or Roman ln«y did not know thedux- 
ury of thar greatest juvenile necessity. u pocket knife ? Didn’t 
he, though! There have come to many of our museums in 
the last few years, from the recent excavations, scores of an¬ 
cient pocket knives, a good many with the blade? of bronze still 
in them. Even if our knife blades are a bit better than those of 
two or three thousand years ago, the handles of bone and ivory 
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on the ancient knives are mure beautiful than ours, V handle 
ui ivory an one k carved to represent the figure of an Atiai, 
another represents a full-armed gladiator, another is like a fish, 
and so on for scores of different handles of bean n ful shapes. An¬ 
cient foorrules have been found in !■ ranee, Italy, and Swititer- 
land. An ivory rule found recently at Brngg is divided on one 
side into twdvi- inches, and on the other side into four marked 
spaces of rh res inehes e arli V beautiful set of surgical instm - 
ments of bronze of the first century 'J>. was found some years 
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A*iufpi"irc.! 4ill,. .ctrrrpuiiflh jurttiodw DugamlCaln»trh. h w*m* itrtf ge 
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ago at Colophon. They arc now at Johns Hopkins t ‘ ni versi tv. 
There are several other sets also in European museums, 

A half century ago a fortune was made by the invention of 
the safety pin. Some ancient person will rise from the dead 
one of these times and sue for accumulated royalties, 1 he 
safe tv pins in bronze, in silver, and in gold, with pin, bow, catch, 
and all - except that all the thousand varieties are artistic 
in shape without losing safety value —are now by the hun¬ 
dreds in every good museum, and many of them go hack in 
date a thousand years more n.c, than we are since, 

Bui of courst we heat those aiictcrm in the pride of our 
civilization, waterworks and sewer^ r If digging them up and 
keeping them in public view is the criterion, we certainly do. 
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The excavations of Sir Arthur Evim at Cm i" Crete laid 
bare a sewerage system or some i,<co years or so a ^ 
-pod as ours of today. The lead water pipes in PompeU - ml 

Ostia are only #** ol tW £ 

Street of Abundance at Ptomptu which was excavated^ last 
summer, voo can turn on the ancient faucet, just like ours, 



Si VKS i OMF frUYj-V 

. tain,!™ c» jih «hki v*k ll * *'-**”" ’ hu "* 

4Bl | Viil irijlitl ttt'.K"? (fi^- AfhnV* nil* »» W ’ 

« tht lettm ill f«*t sh<J "‘ 


AchiESe* (Wli 
Aj a * “tlnwr' 


and the fountains will flay for you from the same "Pening* 

< brunch which the water sprayed or shot* two millcnm. 8 ■ 
TL*n,,o\«k us if we dn jprirfng *.« cW knc.cnt, 
t J lid not know- how to do. Painted Greek ^ show that 
they “shot craps/' that they flayed checkers and purchea, 
-hat they had perfect form in kg action m the sprints and the 
Innce races *« tW threw the disci,,, that they us«l knucks 
instead of gloves in boxing, that they wore clothe* as JgBj” 
brilliantly colored, and as diaphanous as any that show o 
dancer, the actress, or the debutante of today. Icarus had no 
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harder luck than many an aviator of today ; tantalus was jtist 
as thirst v as any modem American* Many a winning charioteer 
drove as many races as any modem jockey ever rode :md made 
as much motley; the ancient gladiator hid even more lady 
devotees than the modern prize tighter. Sir Arthur Evans has 
lately found at Cootfus a caravanserai with stables and guest 
rooms, and even a cafeteria, the walls of which are painted 
with life-like partridges, evidently a specialty of This Mi no an 
restaurant* No wonder Solomon is esteemed as the wisest 
of men. 


CHAPTER FlfiHT 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THK BRITISH ISLES 

Whgx Caesar moored hi* ships at the southern chalk cliffs 
of Britain in u,i he was met by excited natives whose 
bodies were stained blue with wond, and who knew nothing 
of the refinement# of the world from which the Roman con¬ 
querors came. Thu.w Britons, shown to up through the eyes 
of the powerful Romans, seemed negligible. They were merely 
some of the barbarians who stood in the way of Roman 
expansion. 

But when Archaeologists gave the Britons a chance to speak 
for themselves, they proved rn be people well advanced .dong 
the road to civilization. They tilled the fields and raised sheep 
and oxen. Their villages ami hill forts were governed by local 
princes. Druid prints directed the religious affair* and con¬ 
served the wisdom of the tribes. \nd before the Celtic Britons 
there had been earlier inhabitants on the island — colonists, 
traders, and invaders, coming and going. Gradually the cold 
trails left by those early wanderers are being picked up and it 
begins to be possible 10 sort out the lives led by the Gauls, the 
Wets, the Britons, and the rest. 

The accurate assembling of Britain’* buried prehistory' 
starred with John Pretty in 1797. While this careful observer 
was watching workmen in Sussex one day, he saw some pieces 
of pointed Hint tossed up by their spades. Me examined the 
pieces, noted the deep noil from which they came and the sym¬ 
metrical way in which the flint was hacked, unlike nature's 
work. At the next gathering of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Frerc read a paper which contained the daring statement that 
these flrors belonged to "a very remote period and to it people 
wht) had no use of mends.” Decades were to elapse before such 
a notion could gain serious attention; bur the voice uf J oh n 
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Frcrc was That of a prophet in the wilderness with n message 

of truth. „ , j, 

l.om: before Frcrc, to be sure* strange-looking stones had 

been found to British soil. But the usual fashion w« to set 
down anv \uch unhwilur thine as uti obiett speciallj created 
or else belonging to the Roman invasion. Scotsmen who 
picked up rough stone axe-heads unlike anything in a civilized 
man s tool kit called the stones “purgatory hammers.*' Some 
foresighteti men, they concluded, had heavy stone hammers 
buried with them, so that they might knock with force on the 


great doors of Paradise. 

Thr oldest blhnbitsLitt of Britain known Today has Hw» a*- 
signed tn nn antiquity that would have taken the breath of 
John Frere. When fragments of -hull were dug out of a gravel 
pit at Fihdown, in Sussex, to L9U, the heavy-jawed human 
represented by the skull was pronounced a "dawn man," some 
100,000 years old- 

Another early inhabitant, a woman, was discovered in to-?, 
while workmen were excavating in I.omtou, Part of her broken 
skull lay under forty feet of earth, and nearby was the leg 
bone of a woolly rhinoceros. Scientists, who have no feel¬ 
ing of reticence about ages, feminine or otherwfos, proclaimed 
this "oldest Londoner" to be io,ocO years uM» more or less. 
Her flat Wad gave rise to uncomplimentary conclusions i\s to 
brain development, and there was disagreement ns to whether 
she belonged to a vanished race or f<> the proud line of tfnma 
sapiens to which the modern human stock belongs. 

Having met these ancient inhabitants, about whose lives 
we know nothing, we can skip over io,ooo years, and travel 
west to the Welsh border ton site known as King Arthurs 
C?avc« From recent excavations at this one site wc can get 
glimpses of life in Britain from (£j,ggo h.C; to about uk©B.c. 

This cave roust have been a desirable apartment, for one 
prehistoric group after another tmk it as a home, without 
improvements. The carefree Injusckceping of the cave man 
and woman was to mss he bones from the daily meal on the 
ground in front of the cave, and to leave there any trash such 
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nv broken or cast-off axes or worn-our skin garments. Per¬ 
ishable tn at dials vanished into dust. Iflnncr bones and Hint 
tools remained fairly well preserved as the earth accumulated 
over them, forming a new floor lor the nest housekeepers, 
Taylor, lias l*C*h working at King Arthur's Cave, has 
removed tons of material, and in rhe cartloads of earth has 
fount) clues to six successive types ot residents, the oldest, 
most deeply buried objects thnr he has unearthed arc flint 
weapons, standard equipment of the primitive hunter. The 
flints arc accompanied by teeth of animals unknown to mod- 
em zoos or forests - the cave hear, woolly rhinoceros, am! 
mammoth — creatures that lived when the glaciers were re¬ 
treating tu their Polar headquarters and Britain was still shiver- 
ing from rhe receding, melting ice shed, A hard, dreary life 
those human contemporaries of rhe woolly beasts must have led I 
Slowly, the climate grew milder, and rhe cave men made 
progress. Successive layers of earth huilt up at rhe cave en¬ 
trance hold traces of improvements in stone tools. In flic 
second layer from the top comes evidence of something im¬ 
portant am| new. Heretofore in Britain men looked upon 
tnimcib as potential food and clothing or else ns dangerous 
enemies. But here are bones of domestic animals, a'cmg with 
flint weapons and hones of large deer, all dating about Jfoo B.c. 
About this time the custom of heaping earth in mound* over the 
dead was imported. The mounds, usually of long shape, are 
known as long harrows. Skeletons buried in some of these 
mounds arc of such type as to suggest that the original home 
of the makers of the lung barrows was rhe Mediterranean 
region, and that they wandered north until they crossed the 
land bridge where the British Channel now flows, and entered 
England. • 

Returning to King Arthur’s Cave, we lind in the top layer 
the cast-offs of the last tenants. They left earthenware cups 
nf beaker shape and flint arrowpoinis. The beakers identify 
these tenants as some of the tall immigrants who began to 
arrive along the cast coast nf Britain about two Thousand years 
before the Christian era. Beakers were so characteristic a 
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feat tire of their equipment that rhey have been termed Beaker 
Folk, They came, it is supposed, from Germany, arid tin.ling 
Bnrain sir is hie tors here they stayed. By their time, the big¬ 
gest arul fiercest animal-, <tl the Old Stone Age were losing ■ hj t 
in rhe struggle for existence, and! human beings could came more 
safely out of caves and Irittld houses in the open. 

Settlements of the Weaker Folk are marked by the circu¬ 
lar mounds, or harrows, w hich they raised. W lien excavated, 
some of these round harrows yield articles placed with rhe dead, 
such as incense cups and bowls, amber beads, and jet buttons. 
Whit happened to the older inhabitants when the Beaker 
Folk came ? Apparently the newcomers did not always fight 
rn exterminate the earlier possessors of the land, tor in some 
of the round barrow s are found borh the small, long skulls nt 
the older inhabitant* ami the very different looking skulls of 
rhe Beaker men. Since the burrows arc round, it follows that 
the Beaker m«mers had become dominant. Arrangement of 
some of the graves suggest* that many of rhe long-headed 
people became subordinates or slaves. The finding of an adult 
and a young child lying together in a Beaker grave is suffi¬ 
ciently common to raise a question as to a sinister significance. 
Sir Arthur Keith, in n recent address, pointed to two possible 
explanations: The Beaker folk might have ^crificcd chil¬ 
dren to give youth to their dead: or, the) might have sacri¬ 
ficed an adult to furnish a guardian for a child in (he future 
World. 

In late round barrow* archaeologists have unearthed spear¬ 
heads, doggers, and knives made of bronze, which arc signs 
of new advances in culture. A workman or fighter could now 
equip himself With keen metal. The Beaker Folk are not gen. 
eraliy credited with discovering hmv n. smelt copper and tin 
to make bronze. It b likely that they learned the proccrra 
from newcomers arriving from the continent, or from traders 
who came from as far away as the Mediterranean, seeking 
pearls, jer, and other wares. 

Mounds of the Beaker Folk have yielded only small 
articles of bronze, possibly because the art was new, possibly 
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because the people were hwuh to commi: the valued metal to 
the earth. Archaeologists were greatly interested, therefore, 
when the home nf .1 Beaker family was discovered in Heathery 
Born Cave in Durham, and the durable equipment of the 
family was recovered complete and still well preserved after 
more than three thousand years. The family that had taken 
refuge in rhe cave apparently were drowned by a ftaod, and 
the things they tried to save remained hidden. The bronze 
objects from this cave rank with the finest pieces of prehis¬ 
toric nrt in Britain. There is a bronze sword turned green 
with age, leaf-shaped spearheads, a bronze bucket , and brace¬ 
lets. There are gold and jet ornaments, hone spindle-whorls 
showing that the art of spinning thread was known, bone 
skewers, parts of bridle-bits, and some frag mints of undeeoratod 
pottery. 

T.lke prehistoric men elsewhere, the early inhabitants of 
Britain attempted - successfully — to move great Stone 
blocks and ro convert them into monuments. The tribes pro. 
gres&ed front the construction of simple rock pillars and tables 
made of several standing stones with a flat boulder on top to 
more ambitious plans. Then? is Avebury, where one hun¬ 
dred huge stones Were set in a circle more than 1 ,tco feet in 
diameter. Most impressive of all is Stonehenge, the greatest 
mystery that the prehistoric inhabitants have bequeathed to 
modem Britons. 

Not so broad as Avebury, Stonehenge was far more pre¬ 
tentious. It might have stood complete until today, battered 
only by time and weather; but farmers and builders have used 
the place as a quarry, and tourists at one period were supplied 
with a hammer and encouraged to break nff souvenirs. Eve¬ 
lyn, seventeenth.century diarist, visited Stonehenge and re¬ 
corded that the stone was "f exceeding hard, that all 
my strength with a hammer could not breake a Fragment,’ 1 
Others who tried were more successful, There remain about 
eighty Mones, some fallen) some still towering in their places. 
The complete monument seems to have consisted of a circle 
of stones sixteen feet tall> with spaces between rhem. Flar 
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slabs were laid on top to make a continuous series of arches. 
Inside were smaller rine* ami semicircles of stone. 

It was Jong supposed that Druid priests built Stonehenge 
as a setting for weird rices by moonlight. Bm when archae¬ 
ologists began to dig cautiously around the monoliths, the 
Druid tradition was damaged, if not ruined. Excavations 


GIANT eoCLDEKS Of STONEHENGE 
A ^ctkin of dir fire** circle* mth fljn j.ml fiaft vf n ina^ltr. 

inraf drtk fufruf irwwi n nil m a mw* 


brought to light old beakcr-shapcd cups left where Stone Age 
stone-cutters worked. And this is taken to mean that the 
building of Stonehenge was a crowning project of the Stone 
Age in Britain, about Ifioo b.c. One circle of the stone;, ap¬ 
parently was set up even earlier. That the Druids found this 
site suitable for moonlight mean rations may well be true, bur 
Stonehenge was old, centuries old, by the time the Druids came 
into power. 

The theory that Stonehenge was an astronomical observ¬ 
atory was proposed by Lockyer, Wise men planned the 
circles, he argued, so that they could watch the sun rise over a 
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si one known as (he Friars Heel, and by sighting itwn this 
thev determined the summer solstice. Photographs taken 
from the air in i*2i, however, proved tlmt the orient a non of 
the circles uni avenues leading to them is not exact as had 
been be! it vet I ff there were observations of sun and moon, 
rhey were incidental. The latest discoveries indicate that 
Stonehenge was built as a temple, ami jpA**Uy also as an 
asficmblv place where priests and military nObUS made laws 
and dispensed justice. Perhaps it was an honor to be buried 
here, for the land round about is thick with the barrows that 

mark Bronze Age graves. . —, 

While tribes of southern Britain progressed from the uiu 
Stnnc Age to the New and into the finer Age ot Bronze, more 
Or less similar changes rook place in Scotland and Ireland. 
Interest always attaches to the oldest inhabitants<>f a coun- 
tr\. Proof That Scotland had her Old Stone Age inhabitants 
TO match those of England was announced in ' 9 - 7 , and at¬ 
tracted wide notice. The discovery was made by Crec, who 
set out with a gram from the Royal Society of London to dig 
in four cam of northern Scotland. Here he unearthed two 
human skeletons ami with them the bones of cave bears and 
Arctic foxes. From a deeper layer of earth his spade brought 
up tools of reindeer horn, antlers that had bean cut anti 
scratched by human agency, and bits of charcoal which showed 
rhat the cave dwellers had burned fires to Wp warm or to 
scare off wild beasts. What appears to 1 * conclusive ca¬ 
dence that Ireland, too, had cave men and women nr the end of 
the bleak Ice Age was obtained at Kilgreany Cave in tgiS, 
Archaeologists from the Royal Irish Academy and the Uni¬ 
versity of Bristol found five strata containing objects at the 
entrance f> this cave. \ skeleton deeply buried in the cave 
floor was pronounced con temporary with the wild boar. Irish 
great deer, brown bear, Arctic lemming, and other aoimids 
whose bones also lay in deep soil at the cave entrance*. 

I low the oldest immigrants came into Scotland is unknown. 
The easiest route in later prehistoric times was around by 
ivav of Ireland; for when the northern climate became favor- 
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: ibk\ El thick forest grew up actnas Britain and formed a bar¬ 
rier, preventing southern tribes from entering tho north country . 

The Piets who found their way into the isolated north 
couture 1 have been especially mysterious. In V. Gor¬ 

don C’hildc of the University nf Edinburgh succeeded m ex¬ 
cavating a Piet fishing village in the Orkney Islands, north »i 



Irttrrr-.T "f a V nl»< t u,ir Piet Kouv in tht Orkney UUn.U thiwins tht wall 
cu|LkuJrt3, the irttfud i* ihc Ctnw of lb* 1 OTI* anti ifcllf ***** “ ^ 


Scotland, The stone huts cleared of sand arc large, with ceiL 
i nis as high as ten feet, hut the door* are low, that even a 
short man must stoop to enter. Inside a typical house w«* 
found stone tables, stone cupboard shelves, a fireplace, and 
scattered household articles of a seaside home of the Stone 
Age - hone ladles, drinking cups of whalebone, simple earth¬ 
enware dishes and polished stone axe-heads In addition 
rher L ' were beads and amulets oi walrus ivory, which the hsher- 
men anti their dark-haired wives wore to set off their costumes 
of animal skins or to ward off evil. An unexpected discovery 
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was that the huts were connected by » network of indoor streets 
made of roofed-over stone passage*. The untidy villagers 
cast kitchen refuse on the roofs of these indoor streers, and at 
rimes even built campfires there and cooked their meals. 

tn the comer of one cot tage the archaeologist discovered 
a mysterious grave containing two skeletons, i hevj appear 
to be not the remains of inhabitants of the stone house Hut 
victims entombed by some gruesome rite when the house was 
built. Barbarians elsewhere have been known to sacrifice 
a victim at the foundation of a new building in order rn con¬ 
fer a magic stability upon its walls. The meaning of the bur¬ 
ials is carved in plain view- un a dab in front of the grave; but 
the marks have defied modern scholarship. They are like, 
and yet unlike, runic letters. "Provisionally, we may call 
it a new alphabet," Professor Chtldc declared. Now, to find 
writing in a Stone Age village i; a puzzling combination, From 
the absence of metal and from the crude pottery, the islander® 
belong to the Stone Age of about, say, 3000 a,c, But writ¬ 
ing was practically unknown in the world at that time. The 
village seems to say that these Piets continued in old-fash¬ 
ioned customs even after the Christian era, but they did see 
the usefulness of signs for recording events or as an aid to magic. 
It may be that they learned the lesson from Norsemen who 
sailed tn their coast, ami learned if none too well. If so, their 
inscriptions tunic and yet not runic— may be like a child's 
early attempts at letter writing, desrined never to be read. 

Many excavations arc revealing new facts about traders 
and smacking tribes who brought new blood and new ideas 
into prehistoric Britain. Great col lections of rings, pins, knives, 
and all manner of bronze and iron objects are found in evidence 
of skilful industry and work of ingenious craftsmen, and these 
are proof, too, of a large population. The livst to come before 
the Roman invasions were the Brirons, a tribe of Celts that 
begin to stream into the country from the south about 450 b.c. 
Knowledge of iron came with them nr near this time, 

It might seem that with the planting of Roman standards 
on British soil archaeology would have great help from fluent 
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Roman writers; but Caesar nnd other historians of the cam¬ 
paigns did not always give the information desired by modem 
investigator*. 

London, for example, was conspicuous!} negkererf in Ro¬ 
man accounts. No one can say certainly whether it was even 
in existence More the Roman era. The latest conclusions, 
based on negative evidence, are thar if I oruion was on the map 
in earlier centuries, it was no 
more than a crossroads trading 

post. Its status as a rown 
appears ti> date from about 
the time when rhe Emperor 
Claudius was fighting in south¬ 
eastern Britain in 43 A.o, It 
grew rapidly to l>c the greatest 
city of the island. V et today, 
that Roman (jondon is estab¬ 
lished as a visible town by only 
thirteen fragments of wall and 
bastion and brick pier. Haver- 
field once said. “We do not 
know for sure the plan of a 
single house or the line of 
a single street.** And that 
statement still holds true. 

What there is of Lomtinitim 
lies buried eight to twenty-five feet beneath the streets of 
modem London, as a result of the piling up of wind-blown 
dirt, debris, and remains of fallen buildings dun Jig alm<^ two 
thousand vearc. Construction gangs working on office build¬ 
ings often dig through rhe Roman layer, and turn up pottery 
and Other objects, but not vet have they struck the foundation 
plan or walls of a Roman villa. Excavations fur a bank budd¬ 
ing in 19:8 reached a mud layer twenty-five feet down, and 
in it appeared on object of hard stone. This pros ct to e 
part of a mill such as was used by bakers in Pompeii, but 
never before known in Britain. No doubt some Roman 
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brought this useful article with him when he set our tor the 
provinces. 

Considering that probably ten emperors came to London 
in the course of four centuries, it is nor strange that archae¬ 
ologists have hoped persistently that some lucky spade would 
reveal ati impressive villa or relics in the style of splendor be¬ 
fitting a conqueror- A bronze head of Hadrian which was 
fished up from the Thames in 1834 is the sort of art work that 
might be expected in a city frequented by royalty, hut this 
breirze was a rare specimen in 1834 and. it is rare today. 

The busy centers nf activity were constructed chiefly of 
wood and brick - all the barracks, legion headquarters, the 
markets, the temples where Roman and Celtic divinities were 
curiously blended. There is only one visible trace of such 
a catastrophe a> the firing of London in bo \.u, by the enraged 
British Queen, Boadicca, who revolted against rhe demands 
of Rome. This is 3 layer of red soil, apparently burnt, sand 
w idled into London’* lulxdl ten dr twelve feet below the streets. 

Tlu‘ facts about early l/mdnn will have to he dug up if 
they ure ever to be learned, for there is no mention of the city 
in written history for so long :i time as 00 AJK.td :9b AJ&., a 
perilsl of 136 years. 

Ftnnian fores and towns in other parts of Britain have re¬ 
vealed more satisfactory information about the Roman period. 
Foundation walls of villas have been found, showing the hot¬ 
air heating flues in the walls, the drainage system., and the mo¬ 
saic pavements, all indicating that in this island province life 
was made comfortable if nor luxurious for important Romans. 
Public interest in these excavations is growing. Even school¬ 
boys have taken an organized part in digging up the founda¬ 
tions of a villa in Staffordshire, and with smalt recompense 
tu themselves except the glory of discovering the glass, pot¬ 
tery, and floors of it house m their own neighborhood, almost 
two thousand years old. Roman fortresses are being studied 
with special care in order to trace events of the Roman con¬ 
quest. Every line of clay rampart and stone fortification is 
part of the story. 
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In the search for hidden vestiges <>f Roman i^rrs aviator- 
have imtxpet - ret!Iy lent aid. I he first t<> sti an airptuic to 
v.( ir k for The cause of archaeology in England was Crawford, 
former flying observer. His photograph- taken over 

Wessex have revealed Roman forts and earthworks ami also 
traces in the earth of great circles that may have marked 
arenas nr sacred grove enclosures, T he secret lies chiefly m 
the sensitiveness ol plants to differences in f>otl and moisture* 
These differences occur where there have been earthworks or 
other disturbances M rite soil* Viter the Romans left Britain, 
and their carefully built defenses fell into ruin, farmers who 
found the earthworks in their way simply plowed the ground 
and plant ed grain there. And anyone would have said that 
all trace of the Roman occupancy was wiped out* But where 
the buried trenches ran, the disturbed subsoil is apt to he 
muisrer than the rest of the field, and of different texture. 
Plant roots descending for nourishment art fed differently, 
it mi in early summer the crops tract the ditches and breast- 
wurks in lines of darker and more luxuriant green. An in¬ 
dividual walking over the land may notice the difference bur 
cun never visualize the plan. One recent revelation made 
by the aviators camera is the entire street plan of an unexca. 
vated Romano*British town, including two temples and other 
buildings. 

The battle of Colchester between the Romans and the 
soldiers of the golden-haired Boadke* left two rare military 
trophies in the soil of Britain. One is (he iron field chair be¬ 
longing to the Roman commander ami the other is .1 complete 
bronze military standard, decorated with the face of Nero. 
The Roman military standard is the only complete sped men 
that has survived these eighteen hundred years and more, 
Even fragments of the metal banners have rarely been found, 
fat the Romans worshipped their standards; and when Chris¬ 
tianity spread, the pagan symbols were destroyed. The two 
historic objects, according to E. J. Sekman, who owns them, 
were probably carried in the rear of the fighting, with other 
property from the general' 1 * tent. Vthen luck of the battle 
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went with Boadicea's men, some of the dated Britons paused 
to look for booty. Tin .>Klicr who carried off the beautiful 
chair and standard buried his plunder, expecting to recover it 
at a quiet time, but never returned. 

Of all the remains of Roman Britain, Hadrian’s Wall has 
proved the greatest attraction, both popular and scientific. 
This monumental wall stretched across the country, up hills 


and down valleys, for 
seventy-three miles, form¬ 
ing an effective barrier be¬ 
tween north and south. 
The strength of it may be 
imagined from the fact 
that it stood fourteen feet 
high and ws* almost eight 
feet thick and at intervals 
of a mile there were castles 
for sentries ami rroops, 
Eventually it fell into min, 
parts were buried, and 
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A RARE JtKUC Ol- ROMAN DAYS IN 
BRITAIN 


Thi» i<i!,iiri£ unf chair hklI h> _ i K'juian many a stone from the wall 
Btnrrit i* trf r>.n iTtrlni.l *nh am| tittl*. Went into hoUSCS iltlll fences 

„ r m e i with *,««*» and toM. of near j, y f arms . Year 

after year there is excavation of segments of the ruin; new 
mile-castles arc found, and there is much enthusiasm over each 
new discovery. Steps have been taken to locate about four 
hundred owners of the wall and to schedule the whole ruin from 
Carlisle to Newcasdc-on-Tync as an ancient monument. 

The story of the wall ai the present stage of knowledge is 
that in the second century a.o, a string of Roman forts was 
constructed at intervals across the country. About the same 
time, a broad earth ditch with sloping sides was dug parallel 
with the forts, south of them. The frontier forts were first 
linked by a turf wall, and later the turf was replaced by the 
massive stone barrier. 

Only a few temple ruins of the Roman period have been 
found, though the Roman army took foreign soldiers into its 
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ranks, and many a new cult and form of worship were intro¬ 
duced into England by these legionaries. One temple that 
has been know n for more than a century w as the scene of fresh 
excavations recently, and although the site had been studied 
with careful effort long ago, many new facts were disclosed. 
This temple in Gloucestershire was dedicated to a Celtic god 
named Node ns, a deity about whom very little is known, No- 
dens appear* to have been a god ot healing; numerous pil¬ 
grims came to his temple seeking a cure for diseases, Bronze 
representations of arms and other parts of the body indicate 
types of cures made at the shrine. Close by rhe temple runs 
a line of shops, apothecary shops they have been termed. It 
b supposed that apothecaries carried out the prescriptions 
ordered by the priests of Nodens. Or, if the healing ot the 
shrine was wrought by faith alone, it may be surmised that the 
apothecaries were competitors of the temple, who established 
themselves as near to it W they could in the hope reselling drugs 
and potions to pilgrims who failed to iitnelit by visiting the 
temple- A house near the temple is considered to have been a 
sanatorium where the worshippers stayed. The fame ami pros¬ 
perity of the shrine arc suggested by the fact that six thousand 
coins have been taken from the ruin at one rime or another. 
Dates and portraits stamped un rhe coins indicate that the 
temple reached The height of its popularity in the fourth cen¬ 
tury aj>. The new excavations havi- shown dint the plan of 
Nodens' temple included seven chapels, forming an architec¬ 
tural design strangely like an early Christian church, rather 
than like a pagan shrine. Yet the pagan character of the 
worship is evident ar every hand. ! he dog w as held sacred 
here, judging by little bronze figures that were brought as 
offerings. 

An account of discoveries in British archaeology might 
well carrv us forward into Saxon rimes and even farther toward 
the present, Wc have lingered over early periods, because ir 
h the prehistoric times rhai are receiving the most attention 
from British archaeologists and those are the periods in, which 
the most illuminating finds are being unearthed. 
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Bt KII n TREASURE in southern lands 

Antiqi; tTTEs are a ttsiutpftl crop frotn the soil Ot Scan¬ 
dinavian countries. If Norway is not heralding the latest 
north European discovert, then it is Sweden, Denmark, or 
Greenland, Iceland, or the Island of Gotland. As the plenti¬ 
ful harvest of hron/c swords, flinr fcfiivet. coins, and medie¬ 
val jewelry is stored up in the museums, the story ot these 
north lands, from about &ooo b.c. down to the Middle Ages, is 
becoming familiar to the people of Scandinavia, Gradually 
the world in general is beginning to know the rcai ^ ‘.kings of 
the centuries just prior to the Middle Ayes, and also the pre¬ 
historic forerunners of those great sea rovers. 

Norway and Sweden have m> deeply buried past because 
the lee Ago held the land in its grip until very laic, finally, 
about toooo B.C., the soli thawed and trees grew and beasts 
began to roam the country . Then Stone Age men followed 
tht trail of the deer and the woh and wild boar into the north. 
Where these men hunted and wherever their dans camped* 
they left Iximr and flint that they had chipped into pointed weap¬ 
ons’ These old weapons and the shell-heaps that accumulated 
ahing the shore at hshing settlements are the proofs of the 
earliest scmi-waiitk-rmg ferity 

After several thousand years, new immigrants seem to have 
come to contest the use of the land, and the old pioneers were 
absorbed into the new groups or driven away. Cattle and 
sheep were bn night into the country, and the hunters learned 
to raise rye, wheat, and millet. It beg™ to seem worth while 
to build more substantia! cottages than die old camp shelters. 

Farming w«| j less time-consuming business than hunt¬ 
ing had been. The men practised shaping tools and weapons 
until, in the course of generations, they attained a perfection 
seldom equaled by any race in the Stone Agt state of devclnp- 

ia 
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meat. Success m this art was aided by ihc unusually 
fine qubits of flint that lay at their doors, where it had been 
left in the ground by (he niching, retreating Ice sheet. 

To test the efficiency of such exceptional stone tools, a 
modern Danish archaeologist built a house, using the old flint 
celts, saws, and scrapers. With one keen celt he cut down 
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twenty-six pine trees in a single day; and his cottage was 
iimshed in about two months. A test of weapons of die same age 
could be another interesting cxperimcnr, because the stone- 
worker, reached the height of their technique in the making 
of weapons. 11 was natural that they should give most atten¬ 
tion to their daggers and arrow-points, considering that these 
were the equipment by which a man defended his land anti 
his life. 

If we could walk into a village of the Stone Age of about 
:coo n.c„ we might jusr happen to see one of these grim lighters 
talcing the time and trouble to cut a miniature copy of one 
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of his own tools as a plaything for his young son. A num¬ 
ber of such objects, presumably toys, were unearthed recently 
in an old settlement near Stockholm, In the collection was a 
well-made stone axe ie«. than an inch in length, which muse 
have given some prehistoric youngster opportunities lor end¬ 
less experiment*. 

One of the grindstones used by the old tool-makers for 
sharpening the stone blades has had n strange career. Sev¬ 
eral thousand years after its practical usefulness was over, 
the grindstone turned up in a Lapland settlement, not far from 
the Arctic Circle. Here it became elevated to the status 
of an idol, A few years ago, tt was discovered by scientists, 
and its next centuries, perhaps, will be spent in a museum case, 

A Stone Age village on the Swedish Island of Gotland was 
excavated in 19-8 by Dr. John Nihkn. The most striking 
observations that he made dealt with rhe inhabitants them¬ 
selves rather than with their simple housekeeping and in¬ 
dustries. The bones of These men who lived about $,ooo years 
ago show that ill-health was one of the worries which beset 
prehistoric families. We do nor think of the Stone Age woman, 
especially of the race that produced rhe sturdy Vikings, as 
suffering from decayed teeth. We would scarcely picture her 
children as having feeble little legs, bent by rickets, or her 
husband hobbling about with rheumatic joints. Rut all these 
types of infirmity occurred to some extent, and their signs are 
preserved in lames unearthed at rhe village. Rheumatism 
of the joints has been attributed partly to the climate and 
part ly, perhaps, to the exclusive diet of meat. That the people 
were forced to eat hard meat day in and day out is shown by 
deformations of the jaws from arduous chewing. 

No one can ever Scam how the European Stone Age doc¬ 
tor treated most of the diseases that plagued his community! 
but rhe surgical procedures can often be understood by marks 
on the bones of the patients. We find surgeons of the Island 
of Gotland making use of the favorite operation of prehistoric 
surgeons from Egypt to Peru — trepanation of the cranium. 
The operation consisted of scraping and sawing a round hole 
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in the skull The main purpose was ro remove pain or pre^ 
sure caused by a depressed fracture; bur in some cases ir was 
undoubtedly merely reasoned in a general way that a hole 
would let out the evil that was tormenting the patient- 

The life of Stone Ystv men and women in northern Europe 
WHS lonely and Mated, but the Scandinavian Hair mr trad- 
ine was groping for expression. The people had already i uimd 
that their skill in making tools was nf value to neighboring 
tribes. Tddfe of t]u fine Ska»c Hint have heen dug up six 

hundred miles away from the 
province nf Ska tie. Amber and 
stone articles found in England 
and more distant countries sug¬ 
gest that rmiers were very early 
OH the road with Scandinavian 
products. Some of the exp-rts 
spread to buds as far away as 
Spain, Italy, and Egypt, and 
contact with that outer world 
brought hmnze into the North 
about iSco mo. 

Introduction of bronze into 
Scandinavia created no revolu¬ 
tionary changes that can be 
detected in the lives of the 
people. The stone tools, as we 
have seen, were far front being 
the poor makeshifts ihar such 
articles are often regarded. \t first, a bronze sword must have 
been a rarity that only a prince or a wealthy trader would aspire 
to own. The supply of materials for making bronze was 
limited to the saae of the import trade, because neither copper 
nor tin was found in the north countries. In time, however, 
the descendants of the expert flint-workers were turning out 
splendid shields, knives, and swords of bronze. 

Meanwhile, imported ideas other than the making of bronze 
broughr more progress to the people in general How far along 
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tilt road to civilization the Bronze Age Northmen had comt is 
repealed by numerous pictures carved in the rtut surfaces of 
rocks a hour the countryside. "Hie arti*^ who thus depicted 
their contemporaries had ,i crude and ihildsdi way <<i out- 
tmine men and animals. Vet the action of the figure;) is 
successfully con veyed. There k f» mistaking the farmer plow* 
ing with his cuttle, nor men riding horses and driving two* 
wheeled chariots. And here are the forerunner* of the Viking 
ships. When the pictures were mafic, the Age of the V ikings 
and the great Viking ships were still some 1,000 years in the 
future. Vet one of these hosts, with its fall prow and figure- 
head and its long line of oarsmen, might he a modem child's 
drawing of a Viking ship, Hut it has no mast. Sails were 
apparently still unknown to these seamen. 

We should hardly expect to sec and handle samples of cloth¬ 
ing worn by .1 warrior or business man of this Bronze Age. But 
the Danes adopted a custom uf burying an important person 
in an oak log that had been cut in two and hollowed out. The 
tannic acid in the wood did not prevent the dead mmi from turn¬ 
ing into a skeleton, but in a coffin discovered in :i Danish mound 
the acid had preserved the clothing. When archaeologists 
opened this coffin, they found a circular dr,nk, a knee-length 
woolen tunic, and a high cap. Remaim of leather shoes could 
be seen, and a bronze sword and razor, A woman, of the same 
period would have dressed in a bodice with elbow sleeves, a 
long skirt with a belt, and, as accessories to her costume, there 
were combs, hairnets, bracelets, and buckles. 

The most remarkable article of prehistoric clothing from 
this region was found in a Swedish peat bog in 1 Jus 

was a woolen mantle which had been carefully folded and laid 
on the ground ami weighted down with stones. Moss grew 
over the cloak and formed a five door blanket of peat, yet the 
acid water of the bag continued to prefect the old woolen fabric. 
Scientists who examined this garment reported that it was 
woven of wiwd and the hair of game animals, probably deer. 
Grains of pollen clung to it in muddy particles, and there were 
holes such as a dagger would tear. We can suppose that 
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the wearer of the cloak was beset by a robber and killed 
ami that his mantle was laid aside by the skyer as being 
possibly worth returning for. Had the fight been a kir one, 
the cloak would probably have been removed before the 
encounter, and the incriminating holes would not be in 

The grains of pollen were recognised as the due that could 
tell the age of the garment. A scientist Stockholm sorted 
out the grains and found that the trees represented were chiefly 
oak, linden, and elm, ami pine, birch, and alder. He made 
exact counts of the grains to determine the proportion of the 
different kinds, and announced that oak, linden, and elm trees 
must have flourished in the forest to a greater extent than in 
modern Sweden. Hence, the clirafttC was mild when rhe 
mantle was laid under the stones. According r© geologists, 
die re was just such a cycle of warmer seasons at the time when 
the Stone Age merged into the Age of Bronze. Thus the cloak 
is dated as being between 3,000-4,coo years old. 

In the Bronze Age, men of the northern countries iiegan 
to worship the sun. Sacrificial vessels ornamented with sym¬ 
bols of the sun are shown in rock carvings, and such vessels 
themselves have been found. Fear of evil spirits was ram¬ 
pant, judging by rhe elaborate precautions taken to avert 
trouble. In one grave iti Denmark provisions for safety in¬ 
cluded an amber bead, daws of a bird, the jaw of a squirrel, 
pebbles, and a shell from the Mediterranean Sea. 

Mounds that mark Bronze Age graves can be detected in 
many parts of Scandiaada, particularly in southern Sweden. 
In one province it is estimated that there are about a thousand 
such mounds. There is little digging at these interesting sites, 
because they are protected by the Swedish Academy of An¬ 
tiquities. Usually it is only if a mound stands in the way of 
construction projects, or if it offers unusual prospects of im¬ 
portance, chat a permit is given fnr excavation, 

A large mound that was discovered in [976 near the west 
C(asf rtf Sweden was probed m see what it might contain. It 
proved to be rhe grave of a young man who was a true pre- 
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Viking a sea captain, fighter, a ml man of influence. Because 
of the position of the mound mxrlwfctng the «i ( it has been 
su gge sted that there was a sea battle and that the leader slain 
in the encounter was brought ashore tor burial- In planning 
the grave, his followers had set an outline of stones in the earth 
to represent the ship he had commanded. The young captain 
was then cremated, and his bone* placed in an earthenware 
urn beside the Stone ship. I Sis bronze dagger »« laH * m tht 
urn. A man of heavier build, possibly Ids servant, was hotted 
nearby. To form the high monument that was to mark the 
important grave, the workers piled layers of stones, turl, and 
sand over the silt. This mound has been hollowed out and 
lighted by electricity to citable visitors to inspect the ship 

grave. , 

' Burials of the Iron Age unearthed in central Sweden Show 

that eventually real boars were used as graves instead of the 
earlier symbolic figures of stouts set m lx>at form. Beneath 
one of the Iron Age mounds of about 4.00 s.l>-» a Swedish gov¬ 
ernment archaeologist found the remains of a boat, and in *r 
a man ami his wife and a horse and dog for each. Supplies 
of food and iron arrowheads for emergencies were part of the 
equipment for the long voyage into the future. 

What the ship-grave custom ultimately came to be is re¬ 
vealed by the burial of a woman of rank who lived at the dawn 
of die Viking Age — too vt>. In casual conversation any 
Scandinavian of pre-Victorian existence is likely to lw termed 
a Viking, but historically the Viking rule was limited to the 
years between 8aa and 1050. The ship burial of the Viking 
woman, w hich has become a classic of archaeology, was found 
bv chance, as ate ao many archaeological treasures. A Nor¬ 
wegian farmer of Oseburg was digging Into a hill when his spade 
stmek the wooden Itearn of a ship- He non tied officials* iitid, 
later, professors from the University of Oslo came to his farm 
and investigated. As the contents of the mound were uncov- 
tied it became mom and mure evident that this must be rhe 
grave uf a queen, and rrnisr likely that ni Sasa, who ruled the 
Norwegian Viking* early in the ninth century'. 
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Whoever rhc lady was, the opening of her earthen tomb 
rocoJIs the Jiscovcriis of Tucuikhamen, though the two fillers 
lived more Than two thousand years apart, and in countries 
very different in ideas and cuswtnt. The possessions placed 
in the twagraves give the same impression of completeness and 
luxury. 

Queen Asm, for we may believe it was she, had its a last 
resting place rhe ship in which slut had cruised the bays of 
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Nnimay. Jr was brought up on 4^, and no doubt the grace¬ 
ful hark looked queer and unhappy to the attendants who had 
seen it riding the waves with its bright colored silken sails 
bellying in the wind. The queen and one other woman were 
laid in the ship. The brief scene of tragedy through which 
the other woman came when site joined the queen at her grave 
can be landed in a dozen wavs. Whether she was sacrificed 
by some formal rite Is not known. A round the queen were 
placed the articles, sht might need during the mysterious voy¬ 
age presumed to be before her. They brought into the ship 
her bed and soft quilts and down pillows, title rugs, and kitchen - 
ware and supplies of grain, vegetable*, and aine. The sewing 
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kit was brought from her boudoir, and chests r 't her clothing 
nml jewelry. Then- «n a loom at which the queen tmM 
work when r,hc felr Industrious, and a chessboard to amuse her 
if tile voyage grew boreSOftttC* Everything was prepared for 
continuance o| the journey on some other shore. A cart ami 
four sleighs Went into the ship, and fifteen horses, tour dogs, 
and an ox were killed and added to the cargo. 

The grave had suffered rhe fate of to many tombs *'l an- 
dent royalty- It haul been plundered hundreds of years ago. 
Bur what caught rhe attention of rhe bandits was probably, 
in the main, jewelry and dishes of silver and gold that would 
have been the glittering high lights of the royal outfit. '^ at 
they left, ns tint worth carrying off. is sufficient to show that 
standards of living among the Vikings rose to a st4te °[ 
com fort, and that industry and urt were as.capably bandied 
ns in am* European country of rhe Time. I he wooden ship, 
sleds, anil carriage remained sufficiently intact to enable resto¬ 
ration to their original shape. The carving is ornate and 

masterly. . , 

Stum; ye art before Queen A;taa f fi ship appeared, another, 

more stropgiy built ship hid been found not far away, at Gok- 
srad, It had been so completely plundered of its contents 
by medieval robbers thsir little remained except the ship itself 
and the skeleton of a man. In spite nf the robbers, rhe Ctok- 
siad ship wa* another landmark in Scandinavian archaeology. 
When it had been removed to a museum and carefully restored, 
it gave the modern world for the first time a strong seafaring 
Viking ship. The suggestion was raised that m last the ques¬ 
tion of whether tin; Norsemen could have sailed their craft 
across the Atlantic could be settled. Eventually a duplicate 
of the ninth century ship was constructed, and two young men 
with no experience at handling a ship at sea sailed it sulc tNT- 

full y to America. - « t 

Until graves of the Vikings were sjfsicniatitA } ppcii 
and the contents interpreted, the Norsemen were known neces¬ 
sarily through the saga* sung by minstrels. The \ikings be¬ 
came renowned across the world as rude and ruthless &H hters 
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and bandits extraordinary 1 . It i* now realized thar in ^’tnc 
respects the great sea-rovers were the victims of yellow jour- 
rial ism nn the pan oi the singers who reported their deeds. 
In their homeland the Viking* arc now coming to U thought 
of also as men who admired beautiful articled and h.ui them 
in their homes* and as level-headed business men who sailed 
to foreign countries, not always to terrorize the inhabitants, 
but often to conduct peaceful trade. 

The commerce that started in the Bronze Age, or earlier, 
had grown wider through the Age of Iron. Its international 
scope is revealed by coins of many countries,- bearing the feres 
of many kings. These media of exchange have lain for cen¬ 
turies in Scandinavian ground, More than \r.dptc 

coins from Near Eastern rratle have been found in Sweden. 
Cautious people, no doubt, have always buried their savings 
when they did not know how to invest them, and many such 
old hoards have been struck in recent years by farmers and 
children digging in (he soil. In iqJfi* » farmer on rhe island 
of Oeland, in the Baltic Sea, was plowing his held when he came 
upon a kettle filled with Roman coins of the fifth century. An¬ 
other Swedish farmer struck a hoard of more than two thou¬ 
sand coins, most of them English, of the reign of Aethelrcd 11 
in the tenth century. These were probably tribute money, 
exacted by Viking raiders from England. There were also 
Irish. German, and Arabic pieces in the lot. The finder turned 
over the treasure to the government, as required, and received 
the value of the silver in weight* or about eighty-six dollars, 
and in addition an extra eighth for rhe ‘antiquary value." 
The policy of rhe government In requiring that all finds be re¬ 
ported and of giving a fair bonus to rhe informanr is a stimu¬ 
lus to public interest in antiquities, txmnbcrg of the Swedish 
Historical Museum declared that in the six years leading up 
to 19*7 there were delivered into the government** historical 
museum and royal coin collection no fewer th.111 1finds of 
metals. These included rings and other small objects of sil¬ 
ver and gold as well as coins. 

Rome's fur-dung influence touched the northern countries 
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during rhc Iron Age. A particularly interesting hit of evi¬ 
dence is a vase found »-■ years ago in a remote province of 
Sweden. The b marked with ihc name of its maker, 
Lucius Amius Kpaphrodltus, a Roman whose work has 
turned up in Herculaneum and Pompeii, and also in England, 
France, and Scotland, 

One of rhc important commercial centers of the North was 
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Gotbutd, in the Hal tic, where trade routes between the Orient 
und the West had a meeting point. During the Viking Age 
neaHv every farmer of Gotland was a shipowner, and with 
his own boats made trade expeditions t« foreign ports. In 
the Middle Ages, which followed the Viking Age, one city on 
the island gathered all the lines of Gotland’s prosperous trade 
jnro its own hands and became a leader in one of the most 
important medieval commercial organisations, the Hanseatic 
League, Why this city named Visby should have become so 
distinguished was mysterious until it was accounted for in 
1926. In the town were unearthed the remains o( an exten¬ 
sive iron-works, and evidence to show that \ isby was a center 
for the smelting and rebmtig of iron and copper and that it 
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carried on an importnnr export trade in iron. The existence 
of such an industry here had never been suspected. 

Shi strategic a city would inevitably make enemies, and one 
of the most virulent against Visit} was the Danish king Vaide- 
mar Atterdag. who swore to destroy its power. The story as 
it has survived in tradition is that Vatvicmnr came to Visby 


clwyuiwd as a merchant and made luve to a goldsmith's daugh¬ 
ter in order fo gain knowledge of the island’' defenses. Me 
sailed away and returned with an army, July 27, ijfir, and 

a terrific fight was waged out¬ 
side the walls of Visby, V:il 
demur, triumphant, then set 
three beer vats in the city mar¬ 
ket place and ordered that they 
he filled with gold and silver 
before sunset lest the city be 
burned. 

Excavations in the meadow 
outside the city walls demon¬ 
strate that the legends contain 
much truth. Many skeletons 
of fighters who fell and were 
buried here in hTige common 
graves have been unearthed hy 
Clason, a Swedish archaeolo¬ 
gist. Broken banes and fear¬ 
fully mutilated skulls testify to 
ihe fury of the fight, Women, 
children, cripples came out to 
aid the strong fighting melt, and when they died they were 
hastily buried for fear of plague. All the evidence suggests 
that those who lie here were not members of the strong in¬ 
vading wrmy of the Danes but GotUtjdcrs, and the tradition 
of their blood flowing In torrent' until the Baku -Sen ran red 
is better understood from these graves. Some of the war¬ 
rior' -ire real skeletons tn armor This is of great interest, 
because chain mail is durable-looking material that has v;tn- 
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ishcd almost completely since Its tiny. Besides mail helmets 
and sleeves, there are traces of armored gloves, chest plates, 
and iron bands, all of which add to the knowledge of medieval 
military equipment. 

One of the significant developments of the Viking Age ami 
the Middle Ages was the spread of Christianity into the north 
countries. Before the year Hoo, Christianity was preached 
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in one of the islands off the coast of Sweden. .As the Vikings 
who worshipped Thor and Odin forsook the old gods there 
appears to have been less uprooting of Lissociations than usual 
when a new religion is introduced. Some of the old wooden 
churches standing in Norway display carved doorposts evi- 
dently taken from pagan temples, T* must be so, for the carv¬ 
ing* represent Norse Gods and Norse myths. 

Even Greenland, an outpost of medieval civilization, had 
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its cathedral and its bishop. Excavations have revealed the 
little cathedral with its seven chapels and the bishop's palace ; 
also the grave of a bishop who died in the isolated province 
and who was boned there with Ins carved crook and his ring 
on his right hand. The Norse settlement in Greenland, es¬ 
tablished in icco a.d. by that busy Viking Eric the Red, evi- 
denrly became a more nourishing and imp in ant colony than 
was Recognized. There were fifteen churches and three or 
tour thousand settlers scattered about the cons: on farm-;. 

The fate of the colony was tragic. After about five hundred 4 

years, Europe paid less attention to the isolated colonists. 

Skeletons show the degenerative effects a( malnutrition and 
intermarriage. 

The garments of rough wool were woven mui mads at home, 
but the Greenlanders knew precisely what was the approved 
fashion in the leading cities of Europe. So, wc find these 
colonials wearing fitted wrists, full gored skirts and snug, pointed 
hoods, all cut faithfully to medieval decrees of elegante. By 
Studying the garments, Nnrlund of Hie National Museum at 
Copenhagen has even traced the gradual changes of fashion 
through several generations, thus demonstrating the close can¬ 
cer and in re rest which these most distant of European col* 
onists tried to maintain with the centers of their civilization. 

While medieval Scandinavians kept up with the march of 
fashion, they still dung tn some customs reminiscent of ancient 
times. About the countryside, particularly in Sweden, may be 
seen today stones set in large cirdea, or in the outline of a great 
ship after the favorite Scandinavian pattern. Mow old arc these 
stone rings and why the boulders were dragged into place origi¬ 
nally arc questions yet to lie explained. It ss variously specu¬ 
lated that the rings were established as impressive stage settings 
tor worship or for rites of death or for the administration of 
justice. At any rate, it appears chat in the middle ages the 
stone circles were used as Tb lug-steads, Or assembly places, 
where lustier was dispensed and civic affairs decided. The out¬ 
door courts of justice were also held on summits of grave mounds 
and at other ancient monuments. Presumably, officers and 
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principals of the ceremonies KXik their places conspicuously 
within the stone enclosures or atop the mounds, while the public 
gathered around to follow the proceedings. In spire of the dis¬ 
comfort of attending court in winter in one of these spacious 
outdoor bails, many rural communities continued holding Things 
,»ut of doors as late as the sevemeenrh century* and the custom 
is still said to be followed occasionally in country districts. 
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ItfSCOVriiKKS AMERICA 

We Americans easily catch the feeling of our relationship 
to the buried titles of Europe and the Near East, for our civ¬ 
ilization had its deepest roots in the soil of the Old World. 
We can see the origins of our possessions when we look at the 
house fiittnsitings, the jewelry, and the architecture of those 
departed civilizations, W,- can recognize in our own cus¬ 
toms the ways of those distant forefather 1 ;. 

Our personal relationship To prehistoric America is less 
often recognized, and yet there is a valuable heritage of ma¬ 
terial knowledge from the Indian farmer who grew corn a 
thousand years before Christ, and front the South American 
Indian who first tamed the potato. Many Pilgrim customs 
that we think of as colonial would more accurately be known 
as Indian, for the settlers t‘*»k lessons from the native men 
and women in cooking and farming- We -till use corn-cribs, 
rubber balls, and many another Indian invention that white 
men borrowed. This heritage is jost as direct as any that has 
come down from the Greek or the Gaul. 

And then, the buried past of America strikes a responsive 
chord in a different way from overseas civilizations,, because 
it is tin- prehistory' of our home country. The mure we learn 
rtf rhe prehisti ri.. background, rhe more we realize that it is 
picrurcsque, dramatic, surprising. 

Explorers fighting their way through modern jungles in 
Yucatan find ruins of great desolate cities with beautiful build¬ 
ing* of stone. The farmer in Ohio plows up the remains of 
Indians who were planting corn on his land and smoking to¬ 
bacco in carved pipes many centuries before the white man 
heard of corn and. tobacco In Illinois can lie seen a prehis¬ 
toric man-made hill that was the center of a wigwam settle¬ 
ment as large as a good-sized modem town, 
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The population of this Indian world is not to Ste thought 
of as a scattering of small bands dotting the vast expanse of a 
continent. In such regions as the Mississippi Volley, the Cali- 
fornia coast, the Southwest, Mexico, and Peru, Indians clus¬ 
tered in thick centers. According to an estimate recently 
made by Spin Jen of Harvard, there were 50,000,000 or even 
75,000^000 Indians in North and South America about the 
twelfth century. It fo surprising to realize that Indian farm¬ 
ers living in settlements were tar more numerous than roam¬ 
ing Indians who depended on hunter's luck for their sole 4 

food -supply. But the villages being dug up by archaeological 
expeditions add to the evidence of how numerous such Indian 
“settlers" were. 

If our concern with America does not start properly in *49! 
where school histories tradition ally pick up the story, where 
does it begin ? Thar is a puzzler. We may eliminate the very 
ancient times—say several hundred thousand years ago— 
when men in the Old World were just beginning to deserve 
rhe name human, No evidence of primitive, ape-like Ameri¬ 
cans 500,000 years old has appeared, at least as yet, to match 
the groping dawn-men of Asia and Hurope, Nor is rhere any 
trace in the America* of the biological types that might be ex¬ 
pected to foreshadow human livings in the process of evolution, 

Scientists are fairly well agreed that the first American, 
the first human being to find this side of the globe, came over 
the short passage of Bering Strait into Alaska. Others of his 
tribe must have come with him. None of them had any ro¬ 
mantic vision of discovering a continent. When a group moves 
often in search of food, discovering new country becomes an 
everyday adventure. Although there was no planting of dags 
no claiming a new land tn honor of royalty, no recording of 
the heroes* names and the date of the discovery, thar event is 
the oldest landmark in our prehistory. We arc fond of setting 
up monuments. Some day that unknown first American may 
have a statue tn his memory on the Alaskan coast. 

After the first band of immigrants, there were many others, 

Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian Institution has described the 



peeling of the New World as a steady ami natural passing 
over pf small groups lasting until recent times, Liberia, he 
points out, is an inhospitable region where famine and cold 
id wavs threaten. The tribes which wandered or were forced 
bv other tribes up into the northeast corner ol Siberia could 
look eastward and see the signs of a shore freer of snow and 
kc. And it was only about fifty m\h> away, Ishnd^ broke 
the distance to be crossed, and it was easy in suitable weather 
for boats of skin to carry groups of these Asiatics safely across 
the northwest passage. They did not necessarily stop in 
Alaska, but most of them pushed on southward, looking mr 
warmer and pleasanter places ahead. So during the course of 
centuries the continent was gradually populated. 

Mow long iuto did this migration take place? There the 
arguments begin. Dr. Hrdticka, and some other scientists 
with him, would say that the oldest Americans probably came 
over Bering Strait not more than five or six thousand years 
ago; that no convincing proof of greater antiquity of man 
in this country has been established; and that it men had been 
here earlier, proof would in all likelihood have been forthcom¬ 
ing bv this time, . . 

Other scientists find it incredible that the varied rvpcs oI 
Indian could have developed in a short time limit. I hey also 
point out that signs of ancient Americans, io,ooo years old 
or older, might easily be few and far between. As Cook of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History once stated: "It 'S 
only in special and exceptional circumstances that searched 
may hope to find such remains, save by accident. Consider¬ 
ing the exceedingly small percentage of trained people who 
might uncover such finds, in proportion to the great popula¬ 
tion who arc quit* as apt to find them in any one or endless 
wavs, and, considering that most »f these would not know 
what they had found, nor would they save and report them — 
it is to 1« expected that much priceless evidence is thus hope¬ 
lessly lost." 

More than one hundred different discoveries suggesting 
(hat man lived in America in early antiquity have been re- 
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ported since the search began. The finds are various: ar. 
rowpnints buried beside queer, prehistoric animals of type* 
that long since vanished from this part m the world; bines 
of human beings in layers of earth so deep that it w ould seem 
that many thousands ol rears must have been required for the 
accumulation of such a soil blanket i crudely chipped stone 
arrows in ghdid drift deposits, suggesting that men lived in 
the region of New Jersey in the Ice Age more than 00,000 veara 
ago. 

Florida has been the happy hunting ground chosen by a 
number of scientists ben t on unearthing America's past, SeU 
lards, a Florida geologist, ! j minis of Amherst, Gidley of the 
Smithsonian, and others have dug into Florida soil and found 
jurowpoims and human bones buried in a layer of earth which 
contained rhe bones of mammoths and mastodons. These 
giants of the elephant family 1 have been extinct since the Ice 
Age, ir ts generally believed. If men shot darts into these 
creatures, it implies rhat those men were living at least 20,000 
years ago. 

At Folsom* New Mexico; bones of thirty bison of an ex¬ 
tinct type have hern dug out of rhe earth Lately, and with them 
fragments of sixteen flint arrow or javelin points, such as sav¬ 
ages would use in hunting game. 

Now the various specialists who have examined the ex¬ 
hibits said to represent ancient \ meric a ns, or who studied the 
scientific reports describing them, have never agreed as to what 
they mean. Every time a discovery has been made, a new 
argument lias been launched .it scientific gatherings and in 
learned journals. The “optimists” say, “Well, here is more 
evidence of the existence of ancient Americans.” The “pessi¬ 
mists" counter by pointing to the possibility that the stone 
implements arid the bones came together by accident; or that 
significant objects were buried intentionally by later Indians 
and so were placed in a deeper layer of earth rhan they were 
historically entitled to occupy. Meanwhile, the mysterious 
arrows and bones have usually been removed from the earth 
for examination, and so there can lie no further visitation of 





specialists to observe the objects at the scene of rite find and t<i 
render their opinions as m rile age of the earth layer and the 
Condi titans that brought the objects into it. 

[Juc at the scene of the Folsom bison slaying, some of the 
sp,Mr '[idirirs were left untouched, thus enabling a number of 
experts to examine rli^dy the >ite and the evidence, Oncol 
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these .tone points was lying close to the rib of * bison m such 
(hat observers dechm d it must have been in the animal 
at the rime of its death- An incidental point of interest about 
tire wcapWIS is that they were chipped into shape with remark¬ 
able skill p ami dnwfi the center of each flint is a MW groove, 
t >ne visitor to Kobom pointed out in the recenr ^ the 
bayonets were grooved to cati^c greater bleedings and it may 
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he that the early Endian hunters had the same end in view 
when they added this finishing touch, Impressive as the Fol¬ 
som site is, however, some scientists hold that the bison and 
flint weapons do not belong together in point of age. 

The matter is one of importance. If men have been in 
America io,ccc years or longer and not merely booo, theft 
there are many mote chapters to lie dug up and fitted into the 
storv of the continent, and the perspective of events will be 
verv different* But whatever the stone points mean, they are 
archaeological evidence of value. If it should Etc denum- 
strated that they arc only a thousand years old, anil were buried 
by some freak of geology and weathering, then the under¬ 
standing of how that happened will serve the purpose at least 
of preventing scien tists from future confusion of the same sort. 
Unsettled problems of science like this one often seem to the 
layman t« be twine of Ms affair- But the oldest Americans con 
hardly he sidestepped by anyone who reads his daily news 
paper. They wilt continue to bob up iti the headlines with per- 
sistcrit frequency, because new evidence is being continually 
rt-vcalcd. bach new find will be weighed in the balance; fi¬ 
nally the scale will rip heavily and permanently on one side, and 
science will turn its attention to another uncertainty waiting 
to be clarified, 

Whenever they came, the early wanderers, who crossed 
Siberia and Alaska went through hard experiences that set a 
mark tm the mental and emotional makeup ot the race. This, 
at least, is the opinion of Ellsworth Huntington, who has given 
special attention to the effect* of climate on human life. The 
strain of the frozen north would eliminate the more nervous 
and active types of mind, he concludes. These could not bear 
rhe cold, hunger, and the darkness of long winter nights: 
"Perhaps that i:- why the Indian, though brave, stoical, and 
hardy, docs not possess the alert, nervous temperament which 
leads to invention and progress,” 

Survivors of the struggle gradually worked their way acrw 
the continent, even east to I.»hrador and south to Tterra del 
Forgo. They developed hundreds of languages. Pottery 
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technique was discovered, and rher art spread widely. Corn 
was domesticated, and the valuable seed was traded from one 
grtiiip to another until it became the property of many tribes. 
How tong did it take for such changes to come ? Ho they not 
In themselves convey the impression rij a panorama of many, 
tnanv centuries? I his question of dates is a difficult one 
that is being studied from various angles. 

The only actual dates from pre-Columbian America that 
can be read today are the glyphs devised by the Mayan and 
Mexican tribes in middle America, and carved chiefly on stone 
monuments. The oldest object in America dated in the strange 
picture writing is not one of the tall monuments, however, but 
a Hide jadcitc figurine known as the 1 ux tin statuette, trom 
the place in Mexico where it was found. The date carved 
no it in Mayan chronology is read as May 16, 9$ B.c, Study 
of the Mayan calendar has convinced Splnden and Motley 
thar the Mayan astronomers starred their system of recording 
the years long before the Tuxtla statuette. To be precise. It 
is concluded that they reckoned time from August 6, 6i;i a.c. 
And the M ayai* civilisation hid surely advanced through many 
undated centuries before that remarkable calendar was per¬ 
fected, _ . 

The annual growth-rings of trees offer the most promising 
method of fastening dates on America’s other pre-Columbian 
settlements, particularly in the Southwest. The astronomer 
Douglass of the University of Arizona Is lending aid to archae¬ 
ology by working out this calendar. He first studied free 
rings in search of evidence as to the effect of recurrent sunspots 
on tree growth. His reports brought out the point that a tree 
not onlv records its life span as its annual rings form, but it 
also keeps accoutre of the calendar year in a more or less dis¬ 
tinctive manner. This is due to the fact that rings added in 
dry yearn are narrower and different in appearance from rings 
added in exceptionally rainy years. Indeed, any unusual cli¬ 
matic conditions in a year or serk’5 of year* produce conspicuous 
types uf rings, not in one tree, but in every tree in the region. 
Douglass’ particular goal was to make the prehistoric ceding 
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beams at Pueblo Bonita, in New Mexico* re\-eal rheir ages. 
Since Pueblo Bonito is believed to have been abandoned and 
to have fallen into ruin about .1 thousand years ago, this was a 
hard test tor the tree calendar. By studying older anti older 
cross-sections of' trees, and by overlapping certain conspicuous 
ring series, the astronomer has carried his wooden calendar 
back to izbo a n., making a perfect record l"r daring the past 
6co \ cars in the Southwest, Sriill, rht old beams from Pueblo 
Borneo have not been reached-, When that is achieved, ar¬ 
chaeologists will have a marvelous tree ring yardstick, long 
enough to dare practically any pueblo that has a readable bit 
of wood left about it. More remarkable still, there are hopes 
that some day the tree ring calendar can be carried back to 
pre- Pueblo days. 

As you read of the pre bib tone Americans referred to always 
as Indians, perhaps there loom in vour mind rumors of Egyp¬ 
tians in Mexico, and stories of bones dug up in the Southwest 
mi large ns to invite speculation whether (here were giants 
here, once upon a time. You have heard that the Mongols 
found their way to Pern. Every year sees tine or another of 
these entertaining theories fought out in the daily press, and 
■'a good rime is had by all." But at scientific society meet¬ 
ings and in the journals where the experts report their theories 
and proofs, all rhe evidence leads away from such fanciful possi¬ 
bilities. 

Tides of prehistoric American-, twelve feet tall may be dis¬ 
missed at once- The giant’s bone turns > -ut to be the leg of a 
prosaic beasr. Or else the first excited report proves to be 
exaggerated. I'lic- man was only j powerfully built Indian 
of football star proportions. A fact which explains some of 
the rumors is that a skeleton tends to hill apart or is disturbed 
by burrowing animals and is thus elongated. On discovery 
it appears to be of impressive proportions. 

Every Indian design nr bit of language that suggests any 
part ot rhe Old World has been made the basis of a theory that 
the Americans came from that precise locution. Tones re¬ 
sembling L" hi turn: in the Mayan language have set off urgu- 
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ments as to whether Chinese boats brought visitors or immi¬ 
grants across the Pacific to the American tropics, ft has been 
suggested that prehistoric immigrants came to South America 
from tnid-PacifiC islands. Some of the island tribes made 
large, strong canoes that might be capable of such a trip, par¬ 
ticular!)' if there happened to Ire stepping-stone islands 
to shorten the stretches of the voyage. Traces of island lan¬ 
guages and customs have been noted among some South Ameri¬ 
can tribes. But if trans-Pacific migrations took place they 
were probably rar* and sporadic ad venture?. 

The discovery in Honduras of carved figures suggesting 
elephants and belonging to about the fourth century .ui. has 
lure n good for t en y ears of discussion - i■" I a p pi > i g ea rs a nd sn ou r- 
tike noses nf these figures suggest elephants to some beholders, 
hut only conventionalized macaws or grotesque masks to 
others- It is diflicuir to believe that an artist who had never 
seen an elephant could imagine the peculiar combination of 
features that go into rhm mature's face and head. But it is 
equally difficult to believe that people from a country where 
elephants were common, such as India, reached this country 
fifteen centuries ago. Une other possibility would be that the 
mammoths survived in the smirh later than is supposed, late 
enough for the earliest men to have seen them and to have 
recorded the picture on some cave wall or rock. This would 
have given later artists a pattern for an elephant. Hut after 
all the ways of materializing an elephant in prehistoric Amer¬ 
ica have been discussed* we come hack to the realization that 
most matter-of-fact scientists have never been able to see any 
elephant in the designs at all. 

Since people of the American tropics knew how to erect 
pyramids, it has been said that they learned this technique 
only by getting the plans from Egypt, though tilts seems un¬ 
likely. The tradition that the lost ten tribes of Israel helped 
build the civilizations of Central America fens been especially 
persistent. Indeed, the Jewish origin nf the American In¬ 
dians was 3 favorite theory as early as the sixteenth century ; 
and much later when serious efforts to [race the Indian lam’dy 
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tree* were instituted more than one investigator thought lie 
found striking resemblance to Hebrew language and rites in 
the land, of the Mayas. Others, however, have never been 
able to *ec any similarities ready significant. The kingdom 
of the Israelite tribes fell about ~co n.c v and if any wanderer*, 
set our «n the journey across Asia and America, they would 
not have arrived in the tropics for many, many centuries. 

A Hritrib writer declared in 1827 dial the Mongols con¬ 
quered America in the rhirreenth century, and brought ele¬ 
phants with them. Before that, he said, America was in "the 
rudest condition." Then, suddenly there were founded in 
America two empires and there was order and justice and pm up 
and ceremony, and architecture and the elegant .srr of the gold¬ 
smith. By this theory, the founders of the royal lint of the 
Incas in Peru and of the Aztec rulers in Mexico were Mongol 
nobility. 

Still another theory as to people who influenced prehis¬ 
toric America deals with the negroes. A Harvard professor 
has published three volumes setting forth his view that African 
negroes reached America before Columbus and set rheir cul 
turaJ stamp un Indian languages ami customs. 

There is one group of traditional discoverers of America 
that has a last hold on both popular and scientific attention. 
These .ire the Norsemen, whose overseas adventures read so 
plausibly in the sagas. Archaeologists have long hunted along 
the eastern coast of America for evidence of these adventures, 
some Norse weapon or cup or some runic inscription that they* 
could take as proof. The sagas tell how l.iel, son of Eric the 
Red, set out in reoo a.d. to find a strange land that another 
Viking had sighted on a previous voyage. Lief came first to 
a forbidding coast where mountains white with snow faced 
him. He turned the ship and sailed on and found a coast of 
forests, and finally -t pleasing shore that he named Vineland. 
Here he spent the winter. Several expeditions followed, the 
sagas declare. 

Up and down the coast, archaeologist* track each promis¬ 
ing clue to those settlements. A large flint spearhead found 
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<m the beach at Pem liquid, Maine, a few years ago, is one of 
the "possibly Norse" exhibits that serves ft* keep interest on 
edge. The s[warhead is now in the possession of Walter B. 
Smith, who has made extensive studies of Indian remains sri 
this section. His conservative opinion is that it may be of 
Indian manufacture, and vet, he says, it is not made offline such 
as the Indians used, bur seems to be identical with a rock called 
halleflinta which is well known in Scandinavia. 

If the Vikings presented gifts and trade objects to the In¬ 
dians, or if Viking weapon* were occasional trophies of a battle, 
carried off by a surviving redskin, the European articles would 
most likely be found at an Indian village site. Any Norse 
articles of Iron would be masses of rust by this time. But cop¬ 
per, bromic, lead, and silver, and fragments o! Norse porter) 
and beads might have been preserved- 

A place that held the name of being a Norse ruin, at Scut- 
pin Island, off the Labrador Coast, was investigated in lyzfl 
by an expedition from rhe Field Museum of Natural History. 
Bur Strong of the museum staff reported that the stone ruins 
bear no resemblance to authenticated Norse ruins in Green¬ 
land, and no typical Norse implements could be found. The 
site seems to have been occupied by Eskimos, 

It i$ barely possible that the Vikings explored the north¬ 
east coast as thoroughly as tradition insists and yet no trace 
of their visits here might ever be found. The places where 
they settled may have been re-settled long unce by perma¬ 
nent Americans, with the usual loss W archaeology, In less 
densely populated neighborhoods, rare Norse objects, battered 
ami discolored by time and exposure, may be carted off nowa¬ 
days as so much junk, unless rhe finders realize the jiossible 
importance and preserve them for identification* I he Indians 
themselves may have helped to destroy rhe evidence. Some 
of the stories indicate that a Viking's natural inclination on 
seeing an Indian was to shoot him. In the circumstances, 
Indians surviving a Viking visit might lie understood if they 
fiercely burned, hacked, or threw into the sea everything that 
would remind them of the invaders. 
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Pictures painted or etched on boulders in various parts fit 
the country have otten been reported to he runic writing, anti 
there fore sure evidence that flu Norsemen penetrated into 
the country, even to the far west. Hut these totalled writ¬ 
ings have never sugjested anything to the well-known expert 
in Indian life except the crude pico«traphs that the Indians 
often made. 
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The most famous of all the picture mcks, Digit ton Rock 
on i lie 1 aim ton River, Massachusetts, has for two centuries 
nor only been held up as an exhibit of Norse writing, hut it 
has also impartially lent aid to practically every one of the 
picturesque theories of old American exploration; In 1650, 
Cotton Mather referred to Dighmn Rock in his publication 
on the wonderful works of God. And even before that time, 
and certainly ever since, puzzled persons have strained their 
eyes over the inscriptions on the boulder. What they saw 
has ojten been magnified by their own interests and knowl¬ 
edge, so that it seemed sure proof of the strangest thenries, 
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Different people who inspected Dighron Rock have seen traces 
if 1 Phoenician writing, Druid signs, evidence of the lost tribes 
of Israel or the Chinese, clues to the inhabitants of the lost 
continent of Atlantis, end what nor. Reading about all this 
wc get the fanciful impression that Dighron Rock must have 
been the hotel register rhur innumerable strangers in the coiift- 
rry rushed to sign to establish their arrival. 

A psychologist of Brawn University got at an unexpe 
secret of the rack after all the exhaustive examination of its 
weather-beaten surface. I he professor, lr.. 11- 1 Idibirrc, 
lives near the rack in summer and has studied it for many years 
at the hours when the tide permitted. He has achieved rhe 
new and nOrtC-fOO-casy task of making flashlight photographs 
of rhe surface. These put a new light on the rack in more ways 
than tine. Beneath the pictures scratched in the boulder there 
appear traces of ,i name that could be tilled out to spell Miguel 
Con creak The date 1511 is also revcaied- 

Now, Cortere*! is the name of ru n brothers who sailed from 
Portugal to l.sbrador and Newfoundland, (hie set out in 
i 501 and failed to return home. 'I'he other, Miguel, sailed 
in 1501 to rescue him and wits never heard of again. It the 
psychologist is correct, Dighton Rock stands us testimony that 
'Miguel came to New England and survived among the Indians 
for seme years, more than a century before the Pilgrims landed. 
The hidden name and 1511 also mean that the scratching*, made 
later must he Indian, as uiiim aginative observers insisted. 

Most of the theories that civilized men reached America 
before Columbus have been leveled straight against what was 
long regarded as the most tautauic theory of all: namely, that 
the careers of the Aztecs and other Indians developed without 
foreign intelligence and aid. Bu t that once unbelievable theory 
now holds rhe field with little dispute, Some of the Asiatics 
may have hailed from China or southern islands. But if is 
pretty well accepted that the immigrants brought to the New 
World only such simple accomplishments an the craft ol shap¬ 
ing thjoIs ou t of stones and the art of hunting game. 1 he rest of 
the Indians' culture was made in America. 
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TT1K GREAT SOUTHWEST 
1. Wtuv 8*>ka-:rs Weme I\m and Pams 

Ttie curliest chapter in American prehistory now being 
assembled by archaeologists deals with the Indians oi the 
Southwest. Thirty years ago, it would have seemed visionary 
to suggest that Indians lived in this country as contempo¬ 
raries of the ancient Egyptians. Perhaps it seems incredible 
that human being:- who had already passed the stage of wild 
savagery and liati entered the tribal stage should have lived in 
this stimulating land for several thousand year* without catch¬ 
ing the American spirit, inventing an alphabet, taming some 
not-too-wild animals to serve as strung beasts of burden, in- 
venting wheels to speed up transportation, finding out the pos¬ 
sibilities of iron, and in general acquiring what wt call a civiliza¬ 
tion. If ihe people of Egypt could advance from Stone Age 
culture to a complex civilization in a few thousand years, why 
not the Indians: 

Hut evidence unearthed in the Southwest in recent years 
makes hs believe in the existence of those Indian tribes of the 
ft.*, era. At a number nf \merican museums may be seen 
the possessions of Americans who lived in the days of Tutank¬ 
hamen, and even many centuries before him. While the 
Pharaohs were erecting the royal pyramids ami living in luxury 
a$ the rulers of ;t highly organized population, life in the South¬ 
west was a simple tribal existence. In caves or l, tah and 
Arizona, where the principal remains of this early period have 
been found, tlie household pots and pans were baskets. Hence, 
the name Basket Makers becomes a convenient label for these 
old South westerners. What they called themselves nobody 
knows. They had no writing. They left no record of their 
chieftains, their wars, famines, or trade relations. 
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The restoration of these Indians to their place in prehis¬ 
tory has been due largely to investigations of Kidder of Phil¬ 
lips Academy at Andover and Guernsey of the Peabody Mu¬ 
seum. From the evidence accumulated by such expeditions, 

_ # we can picture the Bosket 

Makers as Indians who de¬ 
veloped beyond the state of 
homeless savages who lived on 
wild plants and game. They 
had gardens and farms, and, 
since they must stay near the 
growing corn until harvest 
lime, they built simple shelters 
tn the open and slept in eaves 
in cold weather. Having es¬ 
tablished homes, the? collected 
household equipment- Their 
clothes were fur-doth blankets 
and square-toed sandals. 

The women wore bobbed 
hair, hacked off with stone 
blades, the only barber tools 
available in this Stone Age 
community. These women 
seem to have cut their locks 
for Utility, not for fashion. 
Human hair was valuable for 
making srring and a good deal of hair string has been found. 
Heavy thongs ami handled contained as many as fifty strands 
of hair. The men tin not appear to have sacrificed rheir hair 
to any such cause. Mummies found in old graves show that 
men wore their hair arranged in .m elaborate system of part¬ 
ings, braids, and liKJps, 7 he middle part wus a wide barbered 
space and the side hair was looped up in long bob style, while 
the back hair grew to its natural length. 

The bobbed-hair women kept house with baskets for cook¬ 
ing, baskets dung on their backs for gathering seeds and carry. 
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ing toads, baskets even for water jars. The woven containers 
of yucca fiber, shredded wirs, and wooden splints were made 
water-tight or as durable as necessary with a coating of mud 
and ashes or with pinon gum. Cookery was limited to the 
simple processes of roasting, and of heating bxxl in baskets 
into which hot stones were dropped. 

Ruins oh homes inhabited by late generations of Basket 
Makers have only recently been discovered. The foundation 
of such a house was a round or square pit more than two feet 
deep, with slabs of stone lining die walls. Posts were set 
within the walls. The root was made of slanting poles cov¬ 
ered with brush and grass, and over that a layer of earth. In 
Chaco Canyon in New Mexico the whole side of one of these 
houses was found where it fell, thus setting an end to much 
speculation as to the houses built by early prehistoric Indians. 
For the greater part, settlements of that time have long 
since vanished. Even household effects left in an abandoned 
village soon disintegrated or were seized by other Indians. 

The Basket Makers have come back from oblivion to take 
their place in the record of departed tribes chiefly because (hey 
followed the old custom of ceremonial burial — the careful 
laying away of the dead, accompanied by their possessions and 
special gifts. The graves remained long undiscovered because 
they were small pits, or cists dug in caves. Archaeologists 
exploring cliff dwellings walked unsuspecting fiver hardened 
earth floor which covered the remains of the oldest tenants. 
When they did spade deeper into what appeared to be undis¬ 
turbed soil, they found the* holes that had been dug, some¬ 
times as hiding places fnr food, but more often as burial places. 
And in the round pits were curled up the remains of men, 
women, and children who were at once recognized as different 
from the cliff dwellers in appearance and who were seen to he 
surrounded hy different possessions. Many of the burials were 
not merely skele tons but shriveled *'mummies," preserved natu¬ 
rally by favorable condition*. Overhanging cave r*»>is kept the 
soil dry*; and the arid climate proved as favorable to material 
immortality as the climate of Egypt. 
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SceiJs (if squash and cars a I corn have been found in rhc 
pits. Government experts who handled the corncobs as¬ 
signed them to a type known as Tropica] Flint and pronounced 
them .1 primitive form of"corn not like any grown today. This 

com is different even from 
rhc corn grown by the 
Pueblos, who developed 
into better farmers than 
the earlier South westerners. 
The presence of enrn indi- 
cates contact between the 
Southwest and Mexico, for 
com was grown first of all 
in tropical America, and 
found its way into the 
Southwest fifteen or twenty 
centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era, AbaJnne shells 
from the Pacific coast are 
further evidence that tile 
early Southwestern tribes 
had contact? with distant places. The shells might mean that 
the Basket Makers migrated from the California region; the 
more likely explanation, however, is that the Wwt Coast 
started advertising its native products toward the East even 
in that early age. 

The clothing in which Basket Maker mummies are wrapped 
is mostly fur-string, a durable and ingeniously made cloth. 
Fur hide was first cut in strips and rwisted around :t yucca 
cord, so that the hair stood up in whirls. These heavy threads, 
resembling woolly bear caterpillars, were then woven. The 
probable method is that two stakes were set in rhc ground 
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at a distance apart as great as the length desirrd for the blanker. 
Then the fur threads were wound flat and even around the two 
stakes, and the result was a flat blanket of fur standing up 
end-wise. The fur was held in place hy twined thread* of 
yucca coni, and the rqht could he taken off the frame. By 
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this procedure small animal skins could be converted into big 
blanker*. 

The Indians inn I |w> horses nor cattle until the Spimards 
brought these animats, bur then: were dogs in America, even 
thousands of years ago. At 
Chaco Canyon were found 
the skeletons of two dtigs 
carefully buried by flasket 
Maker Indians. With the 
dogs were placed two red 
painted deer bones; so that 
the dogs would have food 
for their journey into the 
next world. We arc natu¬ 
rally curious to know what 
kind of dog followed these 
Indians. The smaller has 
been pronounced a spaniel, 
a rare type among prehis¬ 
toric dogs. I f brought from 
Mexico by traders, as it 
very likely w«-s, it niu*.t havt been held at a high price, and the 
owner's care of ir to the last is* readily understood, The orhei 
a nimal is k-ss distinguished - a dog of the plains Indian type* 
But somebody thought enough of him several thousand years 
ago to give him a funeral. Mummies of two other Indian pets, 
from Arizona, n yellow collie, and a black-and-white lap dog 
of a breed found as fur *outh as Bern, won distinction when 
they were exhibited at a dog show in Boston. Ihev were 
awarded blue ribbons m the oldest dogs present, with no dote 
competitors. 

Baskets of the Basket Makers are found in considerable 
profusion. Tile containers arc of varied shapes, suggesting 
use as trays, bowls, water jars, and panniers- Designs on them 
in black and red are mostly whirls, zigzags, and other simple 
patterns. No story or symbolism can be read into the designs. 
Any message recorded there is probably lost forever. Yet some 
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new knowledge of the Bwket Makers has keen gained from 
these basket designs, not by interpreting them, but by tum- 
panni? them with the oldest pottery in the Sim Juan area of 
New Mexico, ft is found that the same designs appear on 
both pottery and baskets. And thi.-s suggests that the Basket 
Maker housewives became potters by some natural step ul 
progress. Perhaps an ukuriit-minded housekeeper <,et a bas¬ 
ket with a durahic day lining tut* dose to tht rire and instead 
of its being mined by carelessness, the day hardened and 
entered into its rightful slate of importance. Or, perhaps 
outsiders initiated the women of these tribes into the art of 
day bring. 

Expeditions to the Southwest have been buiking particu- 
l.irh for missing link;, tba? would make dear the Transition 
between the Basket Makers and flu- Pueblos. In lylS, 
Hubert*- of the Smithsonian came upon ruins ot .1 village in 
southwestern Colorado that show the state of Indian culture 
in the transition period, flu, village had been ?wept In lire 
and the flumes had left the mins in a condition particularly 
favorable to preservation, The fire trapped some of the inhab- 
it on is <>f the village, and their charred skeleton* lay in the 
mins of their homes. The harvest had just tarn gathered 
when the tragedy occurred, lor jars lying about were tilled with 
com, beans, and dried fruits. 

This lire appears to answer the question; Were the early 
Southwestern Indians wiped tint in ruthless warfare; or did 
the) ruiv peacefully or hopelessly with incoming Pueblos and 
lose their identity? The answer nf rhe village is that the Bas¬ 
ket Maker type did not jicrish suddenly. All hut three of the 
Indians wh^e bodies were found in (he ruins were Pueblos. 
But there were three other', living with them as neighbors or 
staves who were Basket Makers. The two types are distin¬ 
guished by head shape. I he Basket Makers had tong-shaped 
heads, like the cranium that the modem Nordics proudly pos¬ 
ses*. fhe Pueblos had n iiiml shaped, bullet heads, and they 
were prmui of that. I n fact, they thought that nature had 
not gone far enough; so they exaggerated the broadness and 
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fin me** to the point of deformity by tying the habits’ head* 
against stiff cradle-boards. The pliant little skulls M#m ac¬ 
quired the fashionable shape, and, judging from the scarcity 
of buffs turned skulk niunng the prehistoric I’ucbliw. an indi¬ 
vidual who grew up naturally was not merely tin fash ion able 
but was nearly a freak. Here, then, in this village, were both 
types, and also a blent ling of the customs typiea 1 of each. Bone 
needles and roots in the houses were comparatively primitive, 
representing the older culture, but the pottery showed progress 
into the art ideals of the Pueblos. And the houses showed 
how nut group was learning from tlit other, r t ’he jnJiitccture 
combined ideas from both rheokl and the new Smithwcstcmcn. 
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Banditry, insecurity, warfare — the Southwest has tong 
hud a reputation for this sort of drama. It became accen¬ 
tuated about the beginning of rhe Christian era, after the pueblo 
builders had established themselves in the region. In the 
centuries that followed, inhabitants of the Southwest increased 
rapidly. As wealth in corn and turquoise was amassed in 
pueblo villages, wandering ami aggressive tribes found it well 
worth while to harry the settlements. The Pueblo tribes 
held thetf own In being constantly on the alert. Cautious 
families took to rhe caves in the sides of inaccessible cliffs, 
,, r Until square huts of rock or stucco on top of high mesas. 
Later, Indian farmers, combined for protection. Then began 
the building of tall terraced pueblos, strong-walled community 
houses. 

The preparations against emergencies were far from un¬ 
necessary* measures, as Traces of battle in the old ruins prove. 
Nomad tribes in a season of poor hunting would turn their 
thoughts eagerly to the Pueblo villages where there were jars 
filled with enm from the harvests. Raiding parties would 
creep up quietly, and if the watchmen posted at lookouts did 
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not WOT the inhabitants in time, [here was a holocaust and 
young women and children were captured. I he bandits would 
depart with their captives anti supplies, and, if they could carry 
more, with them would go the turquoise jewelry and other 
valuables of the unfortunate community. Feud* and rivalries 
may have caused some guerilla warfare, but the- struggle for 
food in this magnificent but arid region was the dominant factor 
of life. 

Driven always Uv the need for greater protection, ami in¬ 
spired by the great natural architectural ideas all about them 
in the rock formations, the Pueblos became the leading pre¬ 
historic architects north of the Rio (mantle. Unknown de¬ 
signers oi their remote period evolved n good many of die 
features cal building construction that we look upon rightly 
as " American " but wrongly as “modern American." 

Their community houses, occupied by hundreds of vil¬ 
lagers, were as compact as our apartments that we jestingly 
call cliff dwellings. Pueblo architects built skyscrapers seven 
terraces rail. Not so high, you say, thinking of our latest 
steel frame construction. No; but those old, old skyscrapers 
seem taller when you recall that ii was just about sixty years 
ago, isfiy to be exact, that New York achieved its first seven- 
story building, and that was looked upon by our own grand¬ 
fathers as a sensational experiment- 

A re hitters who step back the upper stories of skyscrapers 
in a terraced effect arc acclaimed as developing a modernistic 
■style for tall buildings. The origin of the device is the ancient 
pyramid, but it is worth remembering, too, that Pueblo archi¬ 
tects worked out the same system for their buildings. The 
Pueblos did ir T not for better lighting nor to improve the sky¬ 
line, hut in order to leave ledges on which ladders could rest 
and to provide space before each *1 welling for conducting 
domestic work. Ladders stood at intervals around ;i typical 
pueblo, in twentieth century fire-escape fashion. They were 
not emergency exits, however, but emergency entrances In 
time of attack the inhabitants hurried home, scrambled up 
the ladders, and pulled in the stairways after them. 
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Even town planning was known to these people, and that 
really is art impressive thought, when we know that such 
recent cities as Boston grew along lines of least resistance. 
Indian towns grew in haphazard. fashion, too, very often. 
But a system a tic program of construction is flcmnnstTated at 
the pueblo at Aztec, New Mexico. Recent excavations have 
shown that rhb place was built arid finished in a few years, 
SO that t,jOO people could move in. 

The Indians who had apartments in these pueblos were 
different in many ways from the old provincial Basket Makers. 
Progress tn building construction has been described, and their 
eccentric fashion of beautifying the head has been mentioned. 
The Hac-headed fanners and traders of a Pueblo metropolis 
ware cotton garments instead of the old yucca fiber cloth. 
Square-toed ■ ;iid:il> would have been ns conspicuous at a 
Pueblo gathering as .1 dust-trailing skirt among us today. 
Pueblo fashions called for sandals with pointed toes. Fur- 
cloth, too, was out. Feathcr-cfoth was the thing, as a result 
of the Pueblo farmer's conquest of the wild turkey. That 
American bird had been domesticated s and the uses found for 
it rivaled the modern packer's success with the pig. The tur. 
key to the Pueblo meant dinner, but, more important than 
that, it meant cloth, bone tools for weaving, sewing, and other 
fine work, and feathers for use in ceremonies. 

And then there was the most significant development of 
all — Pueblo pottery. American ceramic art reached its high- 
est development in the villages of the Southwest, where pre¬ 
historic women sat in the shadow of pueblo walls and shaped 
the clay with fingers instead of potters' wheels. Of course, 
some tribes nuts hone others at rhiv craft. Bowls made in the 
Mimbres Valley of New Mexico amuse critics to enthusiastic 
comparisons with Greek vases. At the other extreme is some 
of the oldest pottery, which is childlike in its crude attempts 
at making beauty. But somehow rht- average Pueblo woman 
was never satisfied to turn out a bow) efficiently ugly. The 
day in her hands took on smooth curves, and the blank finished 
surface generally cried out for a design. Each tribe had its 
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traditional shapes and customary use of color and decoration, 
Experts cad tell at a glance what part of the Southwest pro¬ 
duced this or thar fragment of clay pot. Bur within those 
broad limits the Pueblo women displayed remarkable ver¬ 
satility, us thousands of pieces of their work testify. 

J- x p| oration parties eager to diu up ruins in the South wear 
have been more numerous than parties to any other area of 
America. Every expedition returns at the end of the summer 
season with new facts to he fitted into the gaps in the Pueblo 
story. Each nun unearthed reveals its personality. Only 
a few- of the latest expeditions can be mentioned here, and only 
some highlights of these. The entire record of a single site 
an reported scientifically by expeditions returning from year 
to year often runs into a shelf-full of volumes. 

One of the best known ruins is Pueblo lion t to. the "beauti¬ 
ful town,’* in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. In 1896 this -site 
was partially excavated, but after the custom of arcliacoh*. 
gists then, the ruins were again covered with earth for protec¬ 
tion. S<i, it was not until 1921 that an attempt was made to 
restore this pueblo to some »f its former glory. For seven 
summers, expeditions >u'rir out by the National Geographic 
Society and directed by Judd of the United -Srates National 
Museum worked to unearth the story hidden here, 

As the story began to unfold, fancy pictured this Indian 
settlement a* the Athene of the Southwest. Just as the Athe¬ 
nians represented Greece at irs best, so the Indians of Pueblo 
Boniro are good spokesmen for the Southwestern culture. 
Their eight-hundred nutti, four-story pueblo was a master¬ 
piece of primitive engineering. It is at least ns old as joo A.B., 
and it was abandoned probably about l too A.D. In the course 
of those centuries it went through four periods of building 
activity, and, strange to say, two distinct groups of similar and 
yet unrelated people worked as neighbors on the construction 
projects. 

Addressing the National H cade my of Sciences in 1927. 
Judd explained: "Those of the first group dwelt for several 
generations in their moon-shaped pueblo before the second 
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cnuip arrived, presumably by inviratu in, and introduced supe¬ 
rior architectural .11111 cultural practices that quickly won l<>r 
Pueblo liontto preeminence among all contemporaneous vil¬ 
lages north of Mexico, All arthaeobgical evidence shows 
these two Indian peoples to have been entirely distinct anti 
independent from each other. And yet they dwelt side by 
side and lived the same *>rt of life in the terraced town." 
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Sluiw inj litr HK«in-ihFLpcJ p\nn cif Puebtu Baftito. 

The first residents were conservatives and built small, W- 
ceiled rooms with rough sandstone slabs. Rooms were added 
in irregular fashion, as families increased. The second set of 
tenants made their additions and repairs in more orderly man¬ 
ner, and with the skill of master craftsmen. First, these better 
carpenters ami masons built walls of hand-dressed atone, and 
tilled the spaces between the stance with small chips. Later, 
they evolved more artistic masonry by setting large, dressed 
blocks in horizontal layers. And, at last rhey found that 
laminate sandstone with uniform, natural cleavage required 
less reshaping and yet made stronger wall* than the softer, 
irregular blocks. While the late comers progressed in the study 
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of masonry, die aid inhabitants continued to build in the crude 
jnd hazardous manner of simply piling up stones as their 
ancestors had dune. 

Pueblo Bonito was both influential and prosperous. In 
the valley outside the wails, farmers raised maize, beans, and 
squash in fields watered by midsummer floods. Turquoise 
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and lignite were obtained and made into beautiful ornaments. 
Pottery fashioned by die women was among the best of the 
rime. Longdistance trade was lively, judging by foreign 
objects in the ruins, such as macaws from Mexico and shells 
from the Pacific coast. 

Intelligent and cautious as the people must have been, 
they were at last overcome. Enemies? Drought t V' dandy 
knows. But their stronghold was abandoned and fell into 
ruins, 

Pueblo Bonito had tts suburbs, and a strange discovery 
made at a suburban development consisted of the lames oi 
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five youthful Indians so treated that the question of canni¬ 
balism is raised. The bones hud been piled in a heap and 
burned, nrtd some were split and semped of their riumw. 
A similar find was made in 1927 in Colorado: bones of rwo 
individuate lying in a pot in a fireplace. Such remains are rare 
indeed in the Southwest, and the circumstances in which man- 
rating was resorted to, if at all, are far frnm undeistnod. 
Annum the Indians of the United States region this kind of 
ceremony appears to have been limited to a few tribe*. 

Besides Pueblo Bon'ito, there were eleven other com¬ 
munity structures in the shelter of Chaco Canyon. One ot 
these, Cbcrtro KctI, was partial!v excavated a few years ago 
by the School of \ meric an Research. The skill of the Indian 
builders, the unexpectedly brge d/e of many of the rooms, 
the carefully bud ceilings of logs covered wirh cedar slabs, 
then with cedar bark, and finally with hard-packed earth, all 
betoken the great interest the workmen Took in their community. 
As Hewett, wh o directed the excavations, pointed mir, these 
Indians wore not like the slaves of b.uyjn, working under duress 
to build fine pfllnccs for .a royal master. They were building 
of rhclr own volition letter homes and stronger walls for the 
protection and comfort of their own families. 

The outstanding feature of Chertrr* Kcrl was a bowl-like 
structure about sixty-two feet in diameter. The builders had 
dug a circular mom in the earth and had surrounded it with a 
stone wall three feet thick. This wall extended above the 
ground and was originally roofed over, partially at least, with 
wood and adobe. The use of the great tawl has nor been defi¬ 
nitely determined. There were many smaller structures of 
the same general [dan in Chettro Ketl, and these were the 
kivas regularly found in pueblos. Apparently the people of 
this particular settlement had great enthusiasm for religious 
rites stnd conclaves, and rhe bowl was the community’s most 
impressive hall. 

The pueblos of Chaco Canyon were ail abandoned centu¬ 
ries before The white man's coming. I he air of baffling silence 
and mystery that surrounds the canyon is nor felt so keenly 
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at a ruin such a* Pecos, near Santa Fc. Pecos has different 
claims to distinction, tr was inhabited until and we 

know how ii looked in the sixteenth century when it enter¬ 
tained the Spaniards and impressed them mightily by its strong 
organization and its architecture. 

The quaint narrative of Castaneda, chronicler of the Coro¬ 
nado expedition in i;^jq -4;, tells ol Pecos : 

“]t is square, stunned on a rock, with i large court or yard 
in the middle, containing the cs tufas jkivasj. The houses 
are all alike, four stories high. One can go over the top of 
the whole village without there being a street tn hinder. There 
are corridors (terraces! going all around it at the first two stories, 
by which one can go around the whole village. These arc like 
outside balconies, and they are able to protect themselves under 
these. The houses do not have doors below, bur they use 
ladders, which can Iw lifted up like a drawbridge, and so go 
up to rhe corridors which are on the inside of the village. As 
the doors of the houses open on the corridor of that story, the 
corridor serves as a street. . . . The village is enclosed bv 
3 low wall of atone, ■ The people of this village boast 
s har no one has been able to conquer them and that they con¬ 
quer whatever villages they wish. The people and their cus¬ 
toms are like those of tile other villages. . . . The people 
came out from the village wirh signs of joy to welcome Her¬ 
nando de Alvarado and their captain, and brought them into 
the town with drums and pipes sonic thing like flutes, of which 
they have a great many. They made many presents of doth 
and Turquoises, of which there are great quantities in that 
region." 

The prehistory of Pecos stretchev hack about a thou¬ 
sand years. After Eld. ler had excavated lure a few years, lu¬ 
re ported the discovery of more than *,000 skeletons- T his 
pueblo, with its long succession of residents all buried at the 
site, is expected to aid scientists in tracing the changes in human 
beings from generation to generation. A thousand-year grave¬ 
yard, too, should offer a rare opportunity to study the types 
that came into such a community and mingled with the popu- 
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lattt m. The bones should show with exceptional cam pie iv- 
ness some of the diseases of America and the wounds from war¬ 
fare. Bones of Pecos inhabitants are being studied- They 
have shown dial tuberculosis was one of the diseases that 
plagued the Southwest. 

()ne of the recent striking discoveries at Pecos was the bum! 
of a prominent Indian physician* In his crave was placed 
the prehistoric equivalent of a modern doctor’s little black 
bag. There were the medicine flutes on which he played to 
the sick, his some pipe, a pouch containing medicine stones, 
and the pat Fits which he needed in decorating himself appro¬ 
priately for the ceremonies of healing. This old doctor's prom¬ 
inence is judged chiefly by one remarkable possession: a string 
of 5,700 shell heads. The heads were not hung around his 
neck, bur were twined about the marred pigtail at the back of 
his head. The labor involved in completing such an orna¬ 
ment and the value of it may be imagined from the fact that 
each of the 5,700 beads w as drilled by hand with a hard wooden 
drill, and each little disc of shell was polished. Doctors since 
then have received valuable gifts from grateful ami important 
patients. It could have happened a thousand years .igp in 
America, 

When Coronado wirh his resplendent army reached the 
Southwest in 1540, the first pueblos visited by him were those 
which formed the ",Seven Cities of Cibola," inhabited by the 
ancestors of the present Zufib. These pueblos were abandoned 
by 168®, the Zuiiis seeking refuge from the Spaniards, against 
whom all the Pueblo tribes had rebelled. In lyiy the ruins 
of Hiwiktih, New Mexico, tin principal Cibola town, were 
selected for excavation and the work continued during six 
seasons by the Hendricks-Hodge Expedition of the Museum 
of the American Indian, As the digging progressed, several 
stages of occupancy were revealed, as shown hy the differences 
in the pottery at varying depths, in the evidence of fire that 
had destroyed large parts of the pueblo, and in the changes 
in tIk wall masonry, Spanish objects were found in the later 
houses and graves and their association with particular types 
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of pottery helped to establish the sequence of manufacture 
and disclosed contact with oilier Indians a& far away as south¬ 
ern Arizona. In format ion on ancient /uni custom ami cere¬ 
mony was obtained, such as the weaving of cotton into ex¬ 
cellent fabrics, the domestication of the turkey, the manu¬ 
facture of turquoise mosaics, the cult of rhe parrot, ami the 
practice of three forms of burial, including cremation in " killed” 
vessels, rhar is, in jars which had a hole knocked in them. 

From Hawikuh iv? can turn to ElJcn Pueblo, near Flag¬ 
staff, Arizona, Eldcn is one of the latest additions u> rhe ar- 
chaerbrgist’s map of the Southwest. In 192b, a clearing in 
some pine trees not 200 yards from the National Trail High¬ 
way was pointed out to Fewkes of tin* Smithsonian as > 
possible settlement. He dug here and found crudely built 
walls of large stones and rubble. The pottery from this pueblo 
is generally coarse and its decoration frequently evidences 
the fumbling efforts of human beings when they take to art 
wiih clumsy fingers. Obviously, F.lden was prehistoric bur, 
unlike Pueblo Hpnito with its career of progress, F.lden did 
nor. “make rhe grade." Perhaps rhe inhabitants showed their 
progress by moving to a better site. 

Out of this old pueblo came pottery that illustrates how rhe 
same ideas have occurred to different types of humanity sepa¬ 
rated by thousands of miles and living in totally different ways. 
At El den, the excavators picked out nf the earth toy-sized copies 
of po's and howls that had been buried with the dead Indians 
— the same sort of device that the ancient Egyptians often 
used, reasoning that there was no need to limy good furni¬ 
ture and possessions with the dead. The spirits of miniature 
imitations would be just us serviceable in rhe spirit world. 

Elden is an important discovery chiefly because if lies in 
the center of a large area which from an a re ha to logical point 
of view is. as yet unexplored territory, The furthest borders 
to which Pueblo culture spread are srilJ undetermined. In 
the same year that Fldcn came to light, M, R. Harrington for 
the Museum of the American Indian discovered a few dried-up 
corncobs and fragments nf gray and black pottery in a cave 
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in Nevada. A few year* earlier this would have seemed art 
unprofitable place in which to search for Pueblo clues. But 
Harrington's find of old corn and pottery made it clear that the 
Pueblos had touche^ of rhe wanderlust, and that some pio¬ 
neers tried raising com much farrher north than anybody had 
previously imagined. Harrington h.ts found fragments of 
Pueblo pottery as far west as California, showing that further 
dues should be sought there before modem progress destroys 
ail the evidence. 

Another Southwestern settlement that may be token as a 
sample is the White House ruin in Canyon, de Chelly in Arizona. 
This holds the distinction that a stream was- turned aside to 
rescue it. The reader will recall the story of rhe discovery of 
the Greek inscription at Gortyna, in Crete, by the turning aside 
of a stream. Here was a cliff dwelling two-thirds of which had 
been swept away since the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Morris, an archaeologist who puts engineering skill to use, set 
out to save the remaining third of the unexplored ruin. To 
d« this he built two conversion dams, each more than joo feet 
long, made of sandstone faced wirh woven wire. 

When he was satisfied that rhe rear of the ruin was not go¬ 
ing to be washed down rhe stream he dug into rhe new site. 
Some of the rooms were piled with sixteen feet of refuse ac¬ 
cumulated through centuries of nor mu fussy housekeeping. 
From the trash-heaps t he- archaeologist extracted sandals, 
squash and pumpkin seeds, the usual broken pottery, and, a 
very unusual find, bits of cotton luce. This oldest American- 
made lace is really heavy cotton goods, hut it was made with 
luce technique, and represents the attempt of some Indian 
woman to create more delicate stuff than the ordinary weave 
of cloth* 

The grave of a warrior at rhe White House ruin contained 
another unusual find. Cotton had been taken from rhe bolts 
and spread like a quilt rn make a soft bed for this man. He 
was not to be cold, either, for beside hint was laid Ills fire-mak. 
mg set, consisting of a hearth and drill. Interest centers, 
however, not on the luxury of the warrior's burial, hut on the 
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bow and arrows beside hint. Bows and arrows were standard 
Pueblo weapons, yet they are rarely preserved through many 
centuries. This warrior's bow had been broken to hr into rhe 
small pit. There was a sheaf of twelve arrows, six with stone 
tips and six with wooden tips, and on the man's breast lay a 
pouch containing additional arrawpoints. 

The region which has produced the most ingenious and 
attractive of the Pueblo pot ten 1 is the Miitibres Valley in New 
Mcxicu. Mirabres pottery is decorated with .1 wide assort* 
mem of humans, fishes, birds, beasts, and injects, as well as 
highly imaginative geometric figures. Ordinarily, Indian 
attempts at depicting animal life fall short of the success with 
conventional patterns, bur not $0 in the case of the Mimhres 
artists. 

The Mimbres bowls are so striking rhat if is only os an after* 
thought that anyone inquires about the people who made them. 
Modern knowledge of the Mimhrerios is shadowy, and what 
is known deepens the mystery of why they should have ex¬ 
celled in decorative art. At S warts pueblo, in the valley, Mr. 
ami Mrs. Cosgrove from the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
spent five years digging out a ruin wirh ,t precision and delicacy 
that might be called excavation with u toothbrush- They 
studied fireplaces, doors, and walls of rhe potters’ two-story 
homes. They found stone axes, knives, and airourpoints. 
The Mimbres inhabitants were tireless bend-makers. After 
an archaeologist has picked out thousands of riny beads in his 
examination of a burial place, he grows a triHe weary of this 
ostentatious wealth. Mimbres Valley Indians adorned them- 
selves with * nine and shell beads and rhelr homes with fine 
dishes, but all in all they lived like other Pueblo groups of less 
esthetic sensibilities. Their houses were substantial, not spec¬ 
tacular. The burial of n child found by the expedition of 19.28, 
sent out by the University of Minnesota and the School of 
American Research, shows a hash of the sentiment that we 
would expect in people with the Mimbres ideals of beauty. Out 
01 157 graves, this child’s contained the greatesr number of 
gifts, hollowing the usual custom, ,1 beautiful pottery bowl 
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was " killed" so That the spirit of The bowl might escape, anti 
the bowl was laid over the child’s head. One arm of the child 
was still encircled by seven shell bracelets, and near the knee 
Were eight shell tinklers. Scattered about were broken strands 
of 1,50c red and bluc-Mack latida. \ bone ring was another 
ornament or perhaps a toy. 

A notable achievement of the Mimhres expedition of [928 
was the finding of hundred-' of bowls anil sherd' of various 
types. With this material, BradficUl, the ceramic expert of 
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the staff, was able to trace ceramic chronology of Mlinlircs 
tribes in almost complete sequence back to the beginning «f 
the Christian era. 

What caused the downfall of the Mintbres vulture and why 
its beautiful pottery art was so completely forgotten are mys¬ 
teries not yet fathomed. The making of pottery in a good 
many other pueblos, fortunately, has survived the ups-snd- 
downs of Indian life, survived even the white man’s coming. 
To most eastern Indians, European brass kettles and iron pots 
made such an appeal that pottery lost favor. Pueblo women 
■ lid not acquire ai inferiority feeling from the Spaniards’ hr n e- 
keeping, but after rliree centuries of rhe white man’s influence 
the craftwurk di sap] wared in this pueblo and that. In the 
past few years the School of American Research at Santa Fc 
has conducted a campaign to revive the potter’s art in pueblos 
where the old women stilt remember the technique. Some of 
the women have gone to the museums to study Collections of 
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prehistoric ware. Some have come down tn the mini where 
the men of their families were? helping a r excavations and have 
examined with great care the designs on bowls and jars made 
by their ancestors. 

The pottery industry now flourishes, in about half’ of the 
inhabited pueblos, bur nnr to replace the broken jars and bowls 
in Indian households. The Indian woman has been shown 
that there is a demand for her art and 'he i> learning <“ market 
her ware to advantage. In some pueblos the income from 
pottery has become as great ns the income from (arm products. 
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DIGGING I P A URI AT TROPICAL CIVILIZATION 

Tkoricvu. regions have nutly been reused to produce note¬ 
worthy civilizations, tor jungle lands are proverbially the places 
of the eiirth where life flnurishes, hut brain power tit agnates. 
Yet tribes of Indians, known as the Mavas, conquered the 
American tropics, and their achievements outdistanced any. 
thing accomplished by the tribes of the temperate Lnitcd States 
region. 

In evidence of the conquest, Mexico ami Guatemala and 
Honduras are dotted over with mined cities, now buried in 
forests. The temples and rulers' homes and priests' houses 
were pictures tn stone. No modern city can boast cii such 
buildings, adorned wirh carvings and paintings ot wartime vic¬ 
tories and religious rites Against the set ring of tropic trees 
and sky, these buildings stood out like brilliant jewel*, Siates- 
men of the Mayan cities ruled orderly groups of people who 
must have numbered tens ot thousands, r In pronouncing the 
name Maya, it should lie explained, the first syllable rhymes 
with "try." i The scholar-priests in the temples had a know!, 
edge of astronomy and mat hematics. These people alone, 
of all the old Americans, sol ved the difficult problem of per¬ 
fecting a calendar. Our modern calendar ri but slightly better 
adjusted to the traveling of the sun and moon. Mayan genius 
invented a system of hieroglyphic writing by which dates and 
other important records could be preserved everywhere the 
same. The Aztecs of Mexico, who also had a system of writing, 
borrowed heavily from the Mayan in vent inn. 

But while we marvel at the Mayan conquest of the tropics, 
which lasted for more than a thousand years, we must reserve 
some of our admiration for a computer now in progress. This 
is the discovery and restoration of Mayan ruins by archueulo- 
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yisrs and nticivr workmen. Scientists, struggling with heat, 
insects, :md thorny, deep plant growth, and Jed Jiy native 
guides nr by traditions of forgotten cities, find rheir way to some 
metropolis thitt has lain for centuries tinder .1 tangle of vege¬ 
tation, Roots and branches have twined into the atones of 
the temples and have pulled them to earth. To cap the ntin, 
natives from near-by places have hauled away stones as they 
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needed building material. \ number of the temples, palaces 
and other public buildings have been pieced together as far as 
scientific know ledge and the remaining stone* would permit. 

They stand today as the must magnificent architecture in 
-America. 

Wc can look at ,1 single picture of a May tin temple and learn 
enough about rhe builders ta marvel at them, Imt nor though 
to understand them. tahaeulngbts arc not content to won¬ 
der* TJiey arc determined to know what caused this flower¬ 
ing of thought and energy- into a dvifi M don that is «mitr 
compared to that of Greece. They wish to write Mny- m f Ms . 
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lory from (he dun archaic beginnings up to the nrrtv.il of the 
Spaniards. 

In rhe soil of the plateau of Mexico ami in Guatemala have 
been found relics of die oldest known inha bitants of the 
regions- The finds .ire simple pottery and grotesque figurines 
like a child's day men. The tribes who made these oldest 
objects were not savages. They raised grain — rhar standard 
achievement test of a social group. In fact, it was presum¬ 
ably in the highlands of southern Mexico that the wild plant 
teoccntli was crossed with some unknown plant to produce the 
first maize- And whether those budding farmers knew it or 
not, rhat was one of the great events of the world. 

In Mcxko, too, the building of pyramids had an early start. 
A grassy hill at Ctiicuiko, near an old volcano, was supposed 
to be a natural landmark until Gamio, a Mexican archaeolo¬ 
gist, speculated that it might hold secrets. \r his suggestion, 
Cummings of the University rtf Arizona excavated this hill 
in 1922. Digging through layers of vegetation, lava, and mud, 
he struck sloping walls of atones. Thus, the core of the “ hill ” 
turned out to he, not literal^ an angular pyramid, hut a cone 
one hundred feet rail, built of chunks of volcanic reek covered 
over with lava blocks, judging by the simple pottery arid 
unpolished stone weapons buried about the place, and consider¬ 
ing the changes wroughr by vulcanic upheavals, the pyramid 
is very old, possibly several thousand years older than our era. 
J r appears to have been one of the first big experiments in 
stone, built to meet a desire for a high place on which to wor¬ 
ship, as an altar on its summit attests. There arc mounds of 
the archaic period in Guatemala, too, but cruder and simpler 
than the big cottt at Cukuilco and less predictive of great 
arc h i rcctu rul achievemen 1. 

The oldest Mayan cities have been found in countries south 
of Mexico, Gamin, who perhaps has spent more time bunt¬ 
ing down the forerunners of rhe Slavas than anyone else, thinks 
that rhe Mayan civili/anon did not grow up in these countries 
unaided, bur that immigrants from Mexico adventured south, 
and that here a fortunate mingling of tribes took place. Earth- 
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quakes and volcanoes, he believes, may have played a major 
role in shaping the destiny of these people, S me of the Mexi¬ 
can Indians left their homes in order rt> escape a neighborhood 
where every time flic earth grumbled, huts came rumbling 
down and rocks Hew like birds. They wandered south and es¬ 



tablished themselves in the stable lowlands of Guatemala and 
Honduras, and their skill in building found an opportunity 
here to express itself. 

Whatever their origin, the inhabitants of the stable low¬ 
lands found time on their hands after providing food and shel¬ 
ter, -Stone suitable for construction was plentiful, Religion 
and the ambition of priests and rulers were powerful stimuli 
to produce bigger and finer structures, and the cities grew in 
number and magnificence. Starring before the Christian era 
- no out* knows exactly how far back — and ending about 
6 co A.O., the Old Mayan Empire flourished, with such cities 
as Palenquc in southern Mexico, Copan in Honduras, and Qui- 
rigim, Hkal, and ! axactun in Guatemala, 

In t<>zH The jungle gave up important information at the 
oldest Mayan city known — (Jfoactun, (The letter “x" 
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which is sprinkled liberally through Mayan names is pro¬ 
nounced “sh/' With tlus clue, LI ax uc tun becomes tame 
enough YVuh-shack-toun. Accent the last syllabic.) The 
city's claim to special note came with the discovery that it 
was in existence in <>7 A.o., a century earlier than any Mayan 
settlement hitherto known. The reason why Mayan dates 
can be set down glibly in contrast with vague speculations as 
ro the age of other Indian ruins is that in most Mayan com¬ 
munities the priests regularly set up dare stones every ijoo 
days- The pictures and symbols of the Mayan writing sys¬ 
tem dealt chiefly with the recording of days, months, seasons, 
years, and cycles of time. About thirty per cent of the sym¬ 
bols have been deciphered. There are several ways of corre¬ 
lating the dates, hut the translation most widely accepted 
would give l axactiui credit for existence within a hundred 
years after the birth of Christ. 

Prominent in the ruins of l r ax sic tun rose a steep py mm id- 
like hill fifty feet high. Bits of the rubble slopes stuck out 
through the forest mantle. The top was a platform of plas¬ 
ter painted red. It was a high place of sacrifice, bur it was 
more that thar. As, rhe archaeologists worked and camped 
about the ruins, they caught the idea that this pyramid was a 
huge sun-dial, Eighteen hundred years ago, astronomer- 
pricits in their regalia of fine clothing, feathers, hide, and srone 
mosaics, were accustomed to mount the steps of the pyramid 
to its summit to watch the sun rise. Their eyes were on three 
temples located exactly near by. When the sun rose behind 
the northern front corner of Temple One, the priests knew that 
it was the summer solstice, June 11. When the sun rose 
exactly behind the middle of Temple Two, the spring and 
autumn equinoxes, March 7 i and August ;i, were at hand. 
And when it rose from the southern front corner of Temple 
Three, it was the day of the win let solstice, December :t. So, 
at the proper time of year, they communicated to the people, 
with ceremony and mystery, no doubt, the news that the gods 
commanded rhe crops to be planted or the harvest gathered, 
or the new fire fo be made. 
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Rkketwm, the leader of the excavations, was -till fastiiH*ted 
by rhf pyramid, ft had the look of a pointed box, covering 
something. Cautiously he dog experimental trenches into 
the sides, and scientific curiosity was justified. There was a 
pyramid inside a pyramid. Just a-* old masrt.Tpica.-s of paint, 
ing have been covered over wirh mediocre art to conserve can* 
vas, so the inner pyramid had been seated up ar some time 
before that oldest date stone, 97 a.u>, was set up 111 the plaza. 
The rainy season came on and the tantalizing discovery 
had to he left fnr another year. Then the expedition workmen 
removed most -if the nibble shell, leaving a sample hit at one 
corner for scientific reference use. and revealed a pyramid only 
twenty-five feet high, built of stone and covered with glisten¬ 
ing white stucco, A stairway on each side leads to rhe top, 
and guarding rhe steps are huge masks carved like protest pie 
hitman faces and serpents. It is beautiful, and it is pronounced 
not Mayan at all in style, but pre-Mayan, In other words, 
the founders of T.txacrun appear to be one of the missing links 
in the evolution of the Mayan people. How fur hack into the 
pre-Christian ten furies the city really was founded is uncer¬ 
tain. Buried in the Hour of rhe plaza were broken clny pots, 
small day figurines, and parts of old house foundations, all 
older than the carved pyramid- 

There were many other titters in the Old Tmpirt; almost 
twenty rather large ones are known. They were more re¬ 
markable for their sculptures than for their architecture, tor 
the great age of building was to come later in Yucatan, Of 
these cities, Palenque has long licen famous us an encyclopedia 
in stone, narrating in its own way rhe Mayan achievements, 
When Palcmpic was explored by travelers shortly after the 
rime of the American Revolution, as many as fourteen stone 
edifices were riaind in the dense undergrowth, Hf-tries of the 
general population are never found in these dries. The public 
buildings rilletl an impressive civic and religious area, and out 
from this hub radiated the thatched huts of the people, and 
their farms and garden patches. Descendants of the Mayas 
today build the same kind of homes for rheir families, though 
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they have forgotten their heritage Of grander architectural 

prqjcc t*. 

Pulenquc’s public buildings were covered with stucco, on 
which elaborate bas-reliefs and designs were carved. These 
impressed early travelers deeply, jikI gave rise to the first 
enthusiastic reports in appreciation of Mayan art. About 
iS40, the American traveler, John l.. Stephens, was inspired 
by rhe fragments Pi"marred sculptures to declare: “ In justice 
tii proportion .md wminctri they have approached the Greek 
models.'' Since then the Mayan it sty It has Income famous 
in its own right. I„itcr discoveries of better prcju-rvcd sculp, 
cures and paintings show that the Mayan beauty is based on a 
different conception of the universe from that <<f the Greek. 
This American art is nor graciously curving and friendly, tint 
hence and exotic and brilliant. The portraits of the gods show 
them with grotesque features, sometimes with masks symboliz¬ 
ing thdr powers and fear-inspiring attributes. The hook noses 
and squint eyes and open-hanging mouths of these faces were 
to some extent exaggerations of the features seen in Mayan 
crowds. We know that Mayan mothers hung dangling ob¬ 
ject* before the eyes of the babies to make them squint. Far 
plugs made sugar-bowl handle^ of Mayan cars, and nose?, were 
pierced so thar jade ornaments could decorate the Mayan laces. 

The da homo detail of the carvings and painted friezes 
it) the old cities make* it clear that though the May as lived in 
a Stone Ace state of civilization, they had admirable accom¬ 
plishments. The pictures show Mayan priests wearing robes, 
decorated with beautiful patterns. Artisans worked the plu¬ 
mage of rropic.il birds into soft feather capes ami Into tall red, 
green, and yellow headdresses for the adornment of important 
tribesmen. Gold and copper were hammered into delicate 
jewelry. Until recently, the doth nf the Mayas was known 
only from pictures and from .1 few charred fragments. But 
in 192H, Mom of Tut one University discovered well-preserved 
samples of woven cotton goods, hidden in a cave together with 
some pottery. The type of the pottery indicates that flic cloth 
dates from the Old Empire, about rhe fifth century 
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After a few centuries of energetic progress in the Old Em¬ 
pire, strange events happened. The inhabitants began mov¬ 
ing northward into untamed forests, moving in waves of mi¬ 
gration. By 6oo a.d. rhe last workman had carved a stone 
date in a city of the Old Empire — at least du: is ihc latest 
that has been found — and the temples were left to the jungle 
and the owls, and finally to rhe archaeologists. Northward 
in Yucatan, a New Empire was being built. This is aa ii the 
population of the eastern coast of the United Srates were to 
pick lip and move several hundred miles west into the Ohio 
Valley, leaving New York. Baltimore, Boston, and other cities 
deserted. 

Almost every specialist in Mayan culture has his own theory 
as to the cause of this migration. Some believe that an epi¬ 
demic drove the people from their homes in panic-stricken 
hordes. Famine induced by an improvident sy&reni of farm¬ 
ing which left the ground finally in such a stare that it Could 
produce nr. crops, is an or her explanation. A different idea, 
suggested by modern plagues «>f grasshoppers in Mexico : in¬ 
sects in some terrible years might have eaten the fond supply 
before the eyes of rhe helpless inhabitants. Civil war between 
the groups is another speculation; ;«ul still another Is that an 
overpowering theocracy set such heavy demands on the workers 
that the crops were neglected and the people were starving. 

in native writings there is a reference to the discovery of 
Yucatan between 471 and $ 3 ° -'*»■ So, it tea; 3 surprise when 
in 1916, Gann, 1 he British archaeologist* emerged from a rrip 
into southeastern Yucatan with news that he had found a 
carved date stone showing that Mayan adventurers were es¬ 
tablished in Y'ucatan in .133 a.d. This old northern m oil¬ 
men t, set up when the southern Empire was rising to the height 
of its glory, means that the southern cities were not forsaken 
in a sensational overnight move of an entire nation, as it has 
sometimes been pictured. On the contrary, the people were 
moving for several centuries. 

The same year 11 f Gann', discovery, the Carnegie Institute 
unearthed more proof of the ‘‘Pilgrims*' in Yucatan, at 
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the city of Cotta, In the heart of Coba, now dense forest, 
they traced the rain of a religious center- There is a terrace 
covering four acres on which stand the remains of three build¬ 
ings and ,i number of mounds. The place bears the name 
Moconxoc, meaning “You cannot read it.” \r the site were 
found eight large hieroglyphic monuments which the scien¬ 
tists scrubbed free from mud anti proceeded to spdl out, in 
spite of any challenge to their reading ability. The oldest of 
the monuments bears a date which Morley, head of the ex¬ 
pedition, read as 350 a.d. 

I he Mayan colonists in Yucatan found streams scarce. 
Immigrants clustered thickest near lakes and natural wells 
and at these sites grew such cities as Cuba and Chichen Itza. 
The New Empire became arch! tec rurally finer than the Old, 
and it was mm* progressive. The eagerness uf rhe educated 
Mayas toward progress is alter :il| the most impressive fea¬ 
ture of their panorama of civilization. The saddest factor is 
their selfishly restricting wisdom to the favored few. The 
workmen who curved the date stouts probably could not read 
them. When the Spaniards came, it was comparatively easy 
for them to wipe out the accumulated learning by disposing 
of the priests and rulers and by burning the books in the 
temples, Modem descendants of the Mayas speak the old 
language, and some use a calendar of the old type; but the 
higher learning is all gone — unless some priest’-, tomb should 
yield some of the paper books sufficiently preserved to be read. 
Only three Mayan manuscripts are known to be in existence, 
and these, which are treasured in European libraries, deal 
chiefly with magic formulae and rituals and the calendar. 

A progressive project of the New Empire was the construc¬ 
tion of smooch white stone roads, 30 to60 feet wide, straight 
through the forest for miles. When Gann discovered rhe first 
of these roads, a few years ago, he injected something new into 
our pictures of Mayan life. There were no horses in Yuca¬ 
tan, no wagons. Dirt trails were satisfactory for foot travel. 
What, then, was the purpose of highways builr several feet 
above the ground and representing a great amount of labor? 
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The answer presumably k rhe same rhar o^lnns the 
temples ami sculptures — religion, Cuba, where the first of 
fhe?t- n.ads was found, was ,i staunch promoter uf mad eufl- 
smicT;":s. t he roads arc (omerimes lost in the underbrush 
and their course today is hard to follow, but one road is be¬ 
lieved to have run oast from Cuba to the - oast toward a place 
of religious pilgrim ages, Cozumel Island. Another pmb- 
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t^sIoraCLUji. 

My led from Colia tn Chichcn ln^ ko rniJes away, ending 
at the temple of the sacred wdL Along rhe entire fifty miles 
fttim Cuba to Chicken Itju, it Is supposed, went processing 
of dignified priests with their attendants and with the vic¬ 
tims and nifcrings destined to he sacrificed on the altars or 
to be dung into the sacred well. 

Chicken Irzj. i pronounced Chee^hen-ea*t~/ahi was a holy 
city dedh i?ed : - a favorite Mayan deity, the Feathered Ser¬ 
pent. The scope nf such a deity's power can he imagined from 
the combination of bird representing the sky and snake repre* 
seining the earth. Chicken lrza was founded in the fifth cen- 
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tury by a Mavan tribe called the Ir/n, and the name means 
the "Mouth of the Wells of the Irza.” In Yucatan a place 
endowed with two line w$fls, as this was, might be expected 
m advertise rhe fact proudly through if* name. The Jtza kept 
one wdl fur a water supply ; the Other was held sacred. T he 
sacred well is a pit about 140 feet deep and 1 Ho feet m diam¬ 
eter. Inderground stream* keep the water at a level of about 
70 feet from rhe surface. 

Evidence of sacrificial rites held at this mysterious wdl 
was obtained bv b\ H. Thompson. Iona time ^wncr oi plan¬ 
tation land near-by. Mr. Thompson used t • defend daily 
into the well in a diving suit m search fur relit-, in tire mud 
floor. Bur not until did he announce his discoveries. 

Then it was revealed that lie h.i.( a collection of Mayan taw¬ 
dry, broken pottery vases, weapons, and the bones fif vrumg 
men and girts. The offerings had been flung hit" the well 
centuries before, in order to induce rhe god to send rain to 
make the crop* grow. Rower-decked maidens hurled into 
the sacred well are sometime* brought into the stories of these 
old Mayan rites, as the dramatic climax of sacrifice. It was 
only later, however, after Mexican tribes at me into L'hicben 
If7.11, that the god* demanded offering* more precious than 
material wealth. The Mayas rarely, if ever, had shed, human 
blood in the name of religion. J he ceremony of the maidens 
which they adopted is nut precisely in rhe class of To! tee and 
Asttec human sacrifices in which the hearr uf the victim was 
torn out and other gruesome spectacles were devised. In 
the Mayan rites if the privileged victims who dived into the 
ratn god’s dominions were still alive after a time, they were 
drawn up from the wdl and were expected to report whether 
the god would save his people from famine. 

In Yucatan, the Mayas were closer ro Indian tribes 
of Mexico than they had been in the south and complications 
were multiplied. The downfall of the Mayas teem s to have 
been vaguely foreshadowed when Chicheti Irzn joined forces 
uirh two other powerful Mayan city-states, l xmsl and Maya- 
pan. Before the twelfth century, civic rivalry led t« quar- 
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rcling. The ruler of Miyapoa engaged foreign allies — Tot- 
rec soldiers, from the northwest in tin- valley of Mexico. The 
Toltcc* invaded Clikhen I na. Ir has been generally believed 
that the To! tecs slowly usurped power. Scenes depicted on 
buildings at Chichcn Itfca Y however, record > desperate and 
bloody struggle Iictween Tultec -md Maya which took place 
at some time - unless rhi-, art represent* an exaggeration of 
the real state of affairs to please Toltcc vanity, Tozzer of 
Harvard has pointed out that in the Temple of the Jaguars 
.it Chichcn Ita if is possible to differentiate Toltec victors 
and Mayan captives jirrininur in a rite in honor of the Feathered 
Serpent, a deity dear to both tribes. Metal plaques dredged 
from the sacred well also show the two types. The Toltcc 
wears a bird on the front of his headdress, and his face h deco, 
rated with a jade nose-hut ton. In his hand is his atlutl, or 
spear-thrower, and a padded shield protects one arm. The 
Mavan prisoner, usually shown groveling in the dust, is dis¬ 
tinguished by hi * artificially flattened forehead, elaborate head¬ 
dress, a long nose-head, and leggings, tr musr have been a 
sad tum of events for the proud and not very warlike Maya, 
if they were pt only subdued by violence, but w ere forced 
to paint such scents under the direction of gloating loltcc 
conquerors. 

The beautiful temples which rose in Chicken Irza under 
Toltcc rule owe ,i great deal to Mayan craftsmanship. A new 
kind ‘ff pillar was introduced by the Toltcc? in honor of the 
Plumed Serpent, and as you recall the three famous Greek 
types of column, you can sec that a new type is an architectural 
event. The Toltcc invention was a column carved ro represent 
the body of the Feathered Serpent himself. His head was bent, 
thus giving the column an angular effect, Chichen 1 r/a by 
this time was impressively beautiful. There was the Cara¬ 
cal, or Snail-Slid I, which stands today like :t round spiraling 
tower on its hill, and is believed to be an astronomical ob¬ 
servatory. The great Hall Court, where athletes played the 
difficult game of tlacfnli, suggests our modem basket-hall 
courts though built with stone walls and carved stunt: rings set 
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vertically high in the wall* fi<r “ b.iH.Ls.!?,” Must sacred, per 
haps, M all the temples was the cue known today as |.,1 Cas¬ 
tillo, the Castle. Its pyramid base is high, and from it a rmd 
leads to rhe sacred well. Grander than this sanctuary was 
the “Court of , t Thousand Odum ns," a religious pin:;, with 
a group of temples. 

In this plaza, at the Temple of the Warriors, some of the 
most recent unexpected discoveries have been made. Iti (915 
Morris, in charge of Carnegie excavations at Chichen Irza, 
began digging at a hopeless looking hill of dirt with trees stick¬ 
ing out of it and carved stones jumbled in the earth. After 
the season of l^fi, he brought back to Washington the report 
that the Temple of the Warriors was completed as far as he 
could return rhe stones to rheir rightful places. Today, on 
the summit of four receding stone terrace?, it stands ns the 
most elaborately decorated building in the city. Modern 
visitor? may mount rhe stone stairway with its carved balus¬ 
trades ami walk through tile two moms of rhe temple, even up 
to the carved altar. The visitors can stroll about in the main 
half and sec on twenty columns the figures of eighty warriors, 
probably real heroes of unknown American battles. The sun 
beats down on the carved ami painted figures, for the roof 
could nut be replaced. 

The problem of restoring the temple would have been diffi¬ 
cult enough without extra handicaps, but while the expedition 
staff was excavating, it found traces of an older temple like a 
basement beneath the ruins. This early temple had been 
partly demolished to make way for a more imposing edifice 
on the site. The painted pillars, even the altar of the 
old temple, had been piled in as filling material or use;! ,is or¬ 
dinary building sti-mrs fur -Is..- m w place of worship, l/nlike 
the builders, the archaeologists wanted to keep both rein pics, 
liy use of concrete piers to support the upper walls and doors, 
they succeeded in making rhe plan safe. Then the rooms nf 
the inner temple could be cleared. 

A persistent search for the ceremonial treasure of the 
temples, which would naturally have been hidden near in 
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altar, led Morris to an altar site in the older temple. Here in 
the Hi»<r lie uncarthctl s limestone jar containing the bones of 
a bird, a polished ball of jadcite used in divining events, and 
a mosaic plaque as big as a plate, marie tip of 3,000 fragments 
of turquoise. Tlie wood on which the mosaic was mounted 
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had turned to dust, but two-thirds of the pattern Ijh in place 
— if it could only be kept from jarring t To save this fragile 
art work, a museum expert came to Yucatan from New York 
and patiently remounted the mosaic picture on wood. 

Chichcn Ida under Tol tec influence was brought into civic 
■picirrcU and battles. Disease seems to have dragged down 
(he weakened population,and the whole fabric of Mayan civi¬ 
lization began to be tom apart, never to he parched together 
again. 
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Meanwhile, it tmist be remembered, there were scattered 
Mexican tribes, more or less well known, which had their stone 
cities l*jJ their own variants ol Middle American civilization. 
Of these, thr Aztecs are the most famous. partly because it 
was the A/tves w'h.. Cortes when he landed on thr Mexi¬ 

can coast, (jitters sent home by the Spaniards made thc 
wcjtlih and manilets of these Mexicans as sensational talk as 
the tomb of Tutankhamen wa- not -■'* hum ayo. Recent pub¬ 
lication by the Museum of the American Indian of a letter 
written by a Spanish servant r<» bis muster buck home sug¬ 
gest* the impression that these people created. 

*■ It is the richest land in the world where were found the 
following things," he wrote in part. "It has so much gold 
inmimcniblc or without comparison, and has much silver and 
precious Stones, namely, turquoise, gurnets, mines, and many 
other necessary things according to people who knew it, There 
are many clothes of cotton richly woven with figures sewed 
with ,l needle- One can hardly tell what wonderful things 
one ftruh in rheir houses; their bedsteads are covered with 
canopies and other costly cloths. The people of this land arc 
honest ami have extraordinarily beautiful women. One can* 
tint estimate the value of the houses of the great lords, neither 
are they comparable with those in our land, be cause k is a 
great right to see the buildings of these conn Tries, the large 
halb, the entrances to rhe doors, the courtyards, arc built 
with much marble and are decorated ; all buildings are painted 
in various colors. They have many buildings *o that the king 
with all his retinue may live comfortably therein, lr h hard 
to tell what curious things one finds; rheir gardens arc deco¬ 
rated with trees, with tables for banquets wonderfully 
wrought. The citirs ire larger than Seville; mure than half 
of them have rise miles of roads in length and breadth, won- 
drcnixly beautiful, with splendid streets, all of them beauti¬ 
fully paved." 

The Spaniards did not let their amazement interfere with 
the business for which they came. The fim new- reports 
declared that here was the world's richest counrrv. They 
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set to work tn justify thnr announcement and prove the pc* 
cum ary worth of their expedition. 

Spanish priests, meanwhile, went, to the task of convert- 
ing the natives and of wiping out all reminders of the 
old deities. How the Aztecs made frantic efforts to salvage 
one of their places of worship is shown at Tenayuca, near 
Mexico City- A pyramid here was covered entirely with 
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earth, so that it remained hidden for four hundred years. 
Mexican government archaeologists have worked for three 
years to dig out and reconstruct this buried pyramid- Rcy- 
gadas, in charge of the excavations, pronounced the newly 
revealed monument as die most important example of Aztec 
architecture known. The great stone pyramid has a gigan¬ 
tic stairway. The steps are carved with hieroglyphs; and 
serpents' heads stick out at intervals from the doping sides of 
the structure. Ground three sides of the base arc i ;S stone 
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snakes whose heads project facing the visitor. On top of the 
pyramid once stood a temple. Two altars may still be seen, 
and here again serpen t* of stone form the design. 

AU the" efforts of explorer-, ami archaeologists to restore 
the Mayas and their neighbors to rheir place in America's 
records and to reveal their stone cities are just a beginning. 
In Mexico alone there are twelve hundred registered archaeo¬ 
logical sites. AH these show vestige* <>i the prehistoric Mexi¬ 
can wo rld important enough m warrant scientific interest. 
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WHERE GARDEN SPADES WERE MAPI OF GOLD 

W«ts ihe Spanish adventurers reached Smith America, 
they discovered an Indian "empire'* us targe as two-thirds 
of the L'nite.1 States. It comprised I'cnt and part of Bolivia, 
and stretched up to include Ecuador on the north, and down 
into Chile on the smith. The ruling caste was a group nf pow¬ 
erful Indian* known as Incas or '‘ lords/’ The leader, the Inca, 
reigned amid such splendor and deference a* l «■■ ntawrclis 
have ever commanded. 

The Spaniards wrote again and again of Cozen, the capi¬ 
ta! etty of the Incas, a city magnificently set cm u plateau of 
rhe Andes Mountains, Gold was used so lavishly about the 
palaces and temples of the capital that the esc of rhe beholder 
was dazzled, Metals had no money value in Peru; they weTe 
valued a* beautiful materials. The nation worshipped as a 
major deity rhe Sun, gnd of light and warmth, and in ill" heart 
i: i Cuzco was ft Temple of the Sun, plated with gold. An 
enormous golden >un disk, encrusted with emeralds and other 
precious stones, stood against the temple wall where it would 
catch the rays of rhe rising sun. Silver and gold Acre used to 
make the useful tinkles of rhe temple, even the garden spades. 
There was .dmn*t no end to the golden resources. When the 
I new fell captive to the Spaniards, he gave orders to his couriers 
and they brought treasure until a room was piled high with 
gold - fourteen million dollars*, worth, we arc tdd as ransom. 

The ruler administered a remarkable communistic govern¬ 
ment. The people worked parr time for the templet ol the-Sun, 
part time for themselves, and part time lor the Inca. An out¬ 
standing achievement of their organized effort was a system of 
smooth stone mads, one of which traversed the mountainous 
country for 1.500 miles. Flic transportation problem was 
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handle11 by uniformed runners who carried messages and tmuds 
rapidly by relay. The Incas left no written record* of their sic- 
I t is said chat learned men were assigned the 
task of remembering im- 


complishrricnts. 
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porrant information. The 
Spanish writings are a curi¬ 
ous blend of fact and im¬ 
agination. T t is left to the 
sirchsicologms to sort out 
the funs, and what is more 
difficult, to salvage any 
knowledge of the earlier, 
primitive cultures in Peru 
and of the tribe* that went 
into the melting pot of the 
Inca Empire, 

The search for Penis 
prehistoric remains goes 
on in two ty pes of country. 
About fifty milts hack 
from the Pacific coast be¬ 
gin the great ranges of the 
Andes, which form ridges 
running north and south. 
In these highlands are 
r ^k lofty plateaus and moun¬ 
tain peaks lost in the 
clouds far above sheltered 
valleys. Between the 
ranges and the Pacific lies 
a strip of coast, sandy, and 
desert-like except where 
streams run across it to flic ocean and bring to life rhe land 
they touch. The greater part of the area lies within the tropics. 
But the climate ranges from sub-tropical ro sub-Arctic. 

Early tribes that came into this region at tome unknown 
time, certainly several thousand year, ago, r.ok up resi- 
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deuce in sheltered sires* They came probably from the north 
ur cast and worked their way gradually toward the ocean* 
As their ideas of architecture developed, the highland tribes 
built monuments and buildings of massive stone. The coast 
people, lacking stone and wood, built their cities of adobe brick. 
Excavations in graves many hundreds of years old show 
that the Peruvians were industrious weavers of cotton and fine 
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woolen cloth. Modem textile manufacturers have discovered 
that these Indians had sound no thins of design and color, and 
some of the silks and rugs In the shops today owe their charm 
to art from Peruvian graves. 1 he pottery made for home use 
and for honoring the dead developed along unusual lines. The 
farmers learned some of the fundamentals of agricultural 
science, for they developed the potato from a little, runt-like 
plant and made of it a nutritious food. They terraced ihe 
hillsides to form flat strips of land, and in the terraced truck 
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garden* They raised a remarkable array of American foods: 
maize; beans of many sorts, including Uma beans; peanuts; 
pods of cavenue pepper; white ami yellow potatoes; sweet 
potatoes; mamoc, and fruits of various trees and shrubs, such 
;ts chirimoyns, pepinos* and locumas; squashes nntl possibh 

pumpkins. , 

The doctors performed surgical operations on the Skull 
and eye ami knew how to amputate limbs. Many of the oper¬ 
ations weft successful, as 
the hones of the patients 
testi f y. The metn I worke rs 
heated gold and silver and 
copper in furnaces and cast 
beautiful objects; in rhe 
course of ft me they learned 
to make bronze and to plate 
it with gold and silver. 

What the Peruvians ac¬ 
complished is impressively 
clear. But when we look 
at the specimen* of woolen 
cloth, the grotesque earth¬ 
enware vases, rhe mum¬ 
mies, bronze axes and 
jewelry. We begin to ask 
questions that start with 
when, and how, and why. 
Anil there we come face to 
face with the difficult part', of the record rhat tin archaeolo¬ 
gists arc trying to explain. Excavations show that many of 
the achievements for which the Incas have received praise 
were inventions and customs well developed in much earlier 
centuries. The Incas, by conservative estimate, started on 
their program of expansion no farther back than the twelfth 
century a.o. 

Scientist 1 ' seeking traces of the tribes who started the civi¬ 
lization on its upward climb have found the oldest man-made 
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objects in the highland region. These jut time- worn remains 
of stonework. Most worthy of note arc the ruins of Tiahua- 
naco, tying scattered about a barren plateau* ij,coo feet above 
the level of the sea at the sourhern end of lake Titicaca in 
Holivin. There are enormous smne> set on end as if to mark 
graves* and huge statues roughly carved in the semblance of 
steme gods or heroes. There arc sections of wall and terraces 
built with altars on top for outdoor rites, and there arc portions 
of temples. The great stones must have been pushed or pulled 
into place in much the same way as the Egyptians handled 
stone for their pyramid const me lions. Workmen equipped 
with stone tools no iron or steel has ever been found at the 
ruins— took the blocks brought to a building site and dressed 
the rough surfaces of the stones* so that they would fir per¬ 
fectly without mortar. Sometime: copper clamps were coun¬ 
tersunk in the blocks to hold them firmly together. One stone 
weighing about nine tons was cut out to form a gateway and 
then decorated with beautifully carved friezes. This mono¬ 
lithic gateway is regarded as one of the wonders of South 
America, and one of the puzzles, too, for rhe pictures cut 
into it have never been satisfactorily interpreted. A notable 
design in the ca rvings of the frieze and in other carvings about 
Ttnhuanncn is the puma. This member of the eat family 
was worshipped on the plateau, and wherever the face or fig¬ 
ure of the puma appears on a vase in some other part of Peru the 
idea b traced back to Tiahuanain. No dares can be set for the 
ruins. Some seem to be much older than or hers, and some ex¬ 
perts believe that tw r o groups of men, widely separated in time, 
worked on the back-breaking stone wall:, and statues. The 
oldest of the ruins are undoubtedly several thousand years old. 

Archaeologists speak more definitely about dales when 
they come down to the last thousand years of Peru’s prehis- 
tore. Pottery made as far back as the early centuries of the 
Christian era has been found at ruins along the coast The 
old vases and pitchers receive closer attention than any other 
type of Peruvian article, for they give the best criteria for dat¬ 
ing the development of the country. 
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Numerous port cry specimens show that trilics of the north¬ 
ern coast region became dexteitrus at modeling and painting 
earthenware. Besides house hold pottery, special pottery 
lor funeral u« was made. All the high-liyhrs of an individ¬ 
ual’s career, his (tfcupsUions and interests, were illustrated in 
rhe clay objects placed in the grave. There arc vases shaped 
— like houses, portrait vases that 

represent individuals, even to 
showing their diseases and de- 
formiries, vases like vegetables, 
tike fish, like guinea pigs. In 
fact, the panorama of life in a 
Peruvian community was ac¬ 
curately reproduced in day. 
There is no doubr from rhe 
realistic representations, bow 
rhe Peruvians worked their 
farms, how rhev danced, how 
prize fighters hammered clumsy 
opponents, how the surgeons 
worked, how the Peruvians 
looked in youth and old age. 
From this potreiy we know 
more about the life of Peru 
than of any other culture in 
prehistoric America. In cities 
of the southern const, less was 
known about modeling and reproducing nature than in the 
north, bur more thought was given to use ■ ! beautiful colors 
and conventionalized designs. 
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Long and intensive studies of the ware found at a single 
site have been made by l'hie of the Central University of Ecua¬ 
dor and Kroeber of the University of California, in 1^5 
Dr. Kroebcr conducted explorations along the coast for the 
Field Museum of Natural History, and found no fewer than 
eight different styles of pottery in a comparative!) small area 
in the north. Cycles of beauty and color changes, even degen- 
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eracy of designs, have Iteen traced. Contacts of the coast 
with the highlands have been shown by jars such as were made 
m the distant mountains and that appear at one stage in the 
ruins along the const. So valuable are these investigations 
that the government of Peru set aside one of its strict regula¬ 
tions and permitted Dr. K tocher to rake out of the country 
some of tlie archaeological specimens he collected. 

It may he said here that tile Peruvian deserts and jungles 
would be the goal of many an exploration party today it it 
were not for restrictions which rhe Peruvian government has 
deemed necessary in order to preserve the antiquities. For 
ycats there was so much reckless digging at old ruins and 
graves by people bent on finding gold nr curios thai could be 
sold to museums that the government was driven to purring 
a lock ami chain, figuratively speaking, on rhe ruins. The 
field at present h open to local scientists and to an occasional 
foreigner in whom the government has confidence. Bur in 
spite of regulations there is unauthorized digging about the 
sites associated with the magic passwords, " Inca gold,'" 

Among the finest of rhe prehistoric cities is Chan-Chan, 
a northern coast settlement, where the naturalistic pottery 
flourished. Chan-Chan means Sun-Sun, and the city was 
the headquarters of a ruler known as the Grati Chimu. The 
edifices in his city were of adobe, decorated with plaster relief 
designs gaily painted. 

Chan-Chan has become a lifeless wilderness. Archaeol¬ 
ogists who have partially excavated rhe site can truce the walls 
of palaces, tombs, and fortification*, and can locate streets 
and gardens. But earthquakes have shaken the region sev¬ 
eral times, ami treasure-hunter* have naturally taken an 
interest in a city that once yielded four million dollars to Span¬ 
ish coffers. The figure is no exaggeration ; for in rhe days of 
the Conquest -i fifth share of all metal taken from the Peru¬ 
vians was claimed hy the Spanish crown, and Chan-Chan’s 
contribution was duly recorded. Gold-diggers at various 
times have done serious damage to the site, and as .1 final touch 
it! the destruction, there have been years when heavy rains 
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beat on the ruins. In the record-breaking rain nf 1915,gauge* 
recorded .1 foot of rain instead of the usual eighth of an inch. 
The city ltccamc a mud-washed desert of humps and depres¬ 
sions that on closer inspection amid he seen ns walls and streets. 
Some of the most famous mosaics of stucco were practically 
destroyed or badly damaged. 

Chan-Chan in the north and Nasca in the south were great 
cultural centers of the coast. But up and down the coastal 
strip are evidences of abandoned towns and graveyards buried 
in sand; disintegrated, forgotteii—except when some archae¬ 
ologist comes seeking new materia! to fit into the Peruvian 
puzzle. The best evidence comes from the graves in the desert, 
for the dryness and die nitrous character of the sand have 
acted as excellent preservatives. 

At Paracas, one hundred miles from Lima, Tello has un¬ 
earthed three hundred mummies, swathed in colorful robes. 
The old custom was to wrap a bods in a compact bundle. If 
the family w as prominent, many layers of finely embroidered 
robes and blankets were u-sud to enfold The remains. On top 
of the bundle was sometimes attached an artificial head made 
of cloth filled with sniffing. Eyes, nose, and mouth were cot 
out of silver or some other material and fastened in place, 
making the face very like that of a child's rag doll. The 
bundle, head and all, was laid in an artificial cavern in the sand 
or in a little vault of adobe ami rushes. With it went the 
usual pottery and possessions and a generous supply i>f food- 
When mummies obtained ar Patacas several years ago 
were unwrapped, the discoverers were surprised to find some 
of the skulls deformed in away that the highlanders used, bur 
that had not been previously observed among Coast inhabit¬ 
ants. The coast tribe* sometimes flattened their heads, but 
rhis other fashion was a binding of the head as grotesque as 
the lily-feet of the Chinese lady. The Peruvian child destined 
for the distinction of a deformed bend was bandaged about the 
forehead at an early age. As the child grew the head pushed 
up, lengthening in its desperate attempts to grow. Head¬ 
aches can lie imagined! Eventually, ihe man or woman 
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possessed tt high-brow skull in the most literal sense of the 

term. i 

In Peru traditions of lost cities are almost as insistent us 
traditions of buried gold, atul it is not to be wondered at, 
considering the practically inaccessible desert places and 
mountains where some of the cities were situated. When such 
settlements were abandoned by their last inhabitants, they 
were s«m lost in wind-blown sand, or else covered by tangled 
growth of vines and woods. 

Faith in tost cities was justified when such a city, never 
seen by the Spaniards and almost forgotten even by the 
natives, was discovered in l<>n by the Vale Expedition, led by 
Bingham. This city is Machu Pfechu, a ruin bidden in the 
heights of the Andes. A native of the mountains Jed the ex¬ 
plorers. through the jungle and up hazardous cliffs, and at last, 
on the flat ridge of a mountain top and down over its. terraced 
side lay the city he had promised to reveal. This discovery 
gave science an unparalleled opportunity to study a pre-Incan 
city that had never lwen sacked by the Spaniards or by later 
men. Dr. Bingham returned TO Macliu Piorhu with a gruup 
of scientists several tunes, leading joint expeditions ot the 
National Geographic Society and Yntc University. 

The houses found were fur the greater part one-room 
affaire with gable ends. No roofs appeared, fur the Peruvians 
did not know liuw to fit stone roofs on their buildings, nor did 
they need house coverings more substantial than wooden beams 
and thatch. The masonry of rhe old Peruvian walls is what 
always amazes visitors. The buildings were not omarc in 
the stvlt» approved by Mayan and Aztec architects. The 
Peruvian building* command awe by their sheer bulk and solid 
perfection of stone fined ro stone. And the wails stand to¬ 
day so perfect that a knife blade cannot be fitted between the 
building block*. Some of the stone houses at Macho Picchu 
have windows, a rarity in most of rhe ruined cities. One 
temple with three large windows in the walls hss been named 
the Temple of the Three Windows. The plan of the moun¬ 
tain city was traced carefully. It had two strong walls for 
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defense against enemies, and u dry moat between the walls 
as an added protection. The stone houses stood at different 
levels up rhe suit of the ridge and it is evident that every spare 
patch ot earth in the city and between the city walls was used 
Ibr garden* and farm#. The streets that climbed from one 
terrace to another had more than one hundred stairways of 
srone. 

Excavations in the neighborhood of the hidden city re. 
veaJed more than one hundred burial caves, and traces of u n 
elaborate system of highways that led to the stronghold. 
Ruins discovered in rhe surrounding country show that rhis 
was a center of dense population in its prehistoric day. 

Objects obtained at this lost city of the Andes have shed 
much new light on native life. Not a trace of gold was un¬ 
earthed, bur a great many bronze axes, knives, and ornaments. 
The most valued find of metal, however, was a fragment that 
seems trivial until its meaning is understock. This is a little 
roll of fin, I'hc Peruvians knew something about bronze, for 
specimens have been found at Machu Picclvu and elsewhere. 
But it was a matter of controversy whether mewl workers knew 
how to product bronze or whether they occasionally chanced 
to find a piece of native copper containing an alloy of tin. The 
roll of tin is supposed to be the material u*ed by some shop 
worker who cut off small bits as he needed them. In other 
words, this prehistoric artisan must have been intentionally 
manufacturing bronze. The find assumes especial significance 
because nowhere else in .America is the Indian positively known 
to have advanced from the Stone Age into rhe Age of Bronze. 

1 hr Peruvians did riot completely master the art of harden¬ 
ing metal. Axes, chisels, and bit* of jewelry- from Machu 
Pieehu have been analyzed by Matthews™ of Yale, and his 
report states that the largest amount of tin occurs in a spoon¬ 
like object with a hummingbird handle. This dainty bit of 
bronze was fortified as if for hard use by thirteen per cent of 
tin, whereas everyday knives which might have been effec¬ 
tively Strengthened by such a mixture lud only three tun im¬ 
pel" cent. The metal workers had probably learned that a 
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greater am mint of tin formed an all<»v Letter for casting bronze 
articles, Thar the articles at the same time became stronger 
for use they apparently did not realize. 

Skulls imcarthed at Muchu Picchu ami in other parts of 
Peru have revealed wide use surgery: anti .tT the collections 
increase, we become more and more respectful of the opera, 
lions (he Peruvians attempted. Coca leaves were used ns 
an anesthetic. Bven so, some processes would have been 
extremely painful as the doctors used instruments no more 
delicate than sharpened chisels anil saws of si one, brottZC, and 
obsidian. Several hundred skeletons and mummies obtained 
in cemeteries not many miles from Macho Picchu have pro¬ 
vided enough, material for Mac-Curdy of Yale to report char 
these burial caves seem to represent a period of strife which 
tended to develop rhe an of surgery. Clubs and 'dings were 
wielded freely, judging by the fractured bones and operations 
on the skulls. Of 273 skulls, seventeen per cent had been op- 
erated cm at least once, and mu; hail been operated on live times, 
lAc cranial operation known as trepanning was frequently 
practised. The large percentage of successful operations 
found among the skull collections suggested to Dr. Mae Curdy 
that rhe surgeons must have possessed effective means of 
combatting infeciion. 

In the summer of 1028 a new lost city wits found by Peru¬ 
vian scientists while rhey were visiting Macho Piechu. From 
the vantage point of the city, they scanned the ranges with 
powerful field glasses and spied what appeared to be ruins on 
Hu ay mi Picchu, a near-by mountain. And thus a new moun¬ 
tain retreat awaits exploration. 

As the various prehistoric Peruvian cities developed thetr 
distinctive customs and arts, the local influences spread over 
the surrounding country. In the centuries leading up to the 
Inca conquest, there were a number of such city-states with 
strong rulers. The Gran Chiniu of Chan-Chan, for example, 
extended his power over ,1 H ve hundred mile strip of coast and 
when the Incan armies added this citv-statc to the empire 
there was a great siege. 
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The chief contribution rh.it the Incas themselves made to 
Peruvian culture was along the line of government. Through 
their efforts, tribes worshipping different god* and speaking 
different language.* were drawn together in one great communal 
system and rheir lives were regulated with a daring complete¬ 
ness seldom attempted by a government in any age. fascist 
Italy offers the closest modem parallel to the Incan organize 
tion. But Italy ho,* no problem of" initiating foreign groups 
into the Fascist regulations. Nor has I taly gone so far in regu¬ 
lating the existence of its people as the Incas achieved. 
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1 he greatest deficiency in the Peruvian culture* a; least from 
the point of view of those who would like to understand that 
culture, U the lack of an alphabet or glyph system of writing 
Tin- Peruvians solved rhe problem of records in their own W!1 y’ 
and efficiently enough for their own purpose*. Certain men 
were assigned to remember important facts, thus constituting a 
system of human government files. For figuring, some ingen- 
loirs Peruvian invented the tjutp.,, a device made of strand* ,,f 
cord. By tying different kinds of knots in the strands ami bv 
using different colored cords* it was pomhk to keep census 
records, rime records, and other statistics needed for official 
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business. Modern herdsmen of Peru who still use the quipu 
have explained rhe theory of the device. Hut rhe old q lupus 
that have betc unearthed cannot be interpreted, because no one 
knows the key to the various colors and Arrangements of knots. 
As Mexico has it* modern descendants nf the great Mayas, 
Peru likewise has its representatives of the Inca line, and its in¬ 
habitants who might trace ancestry to the officers soldiers, and 
laborers of the Incan regime. These Indians recall a little of 
the ceremony and traditions nf the ancient glory. They make 
use of some of the. farming knowledge developed by their an- 
cestors. They take pride in the massive ruin* and fine pottery 
art that proclaim the attainments nf their race* Hue they have 
made little effort ro w in hack the old heritage of skill and enter* 
prise. The spirit of Inca leadership, which once welded sim¬ 
ilar material into a precise and highly productive concern, is 
missing. 
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THE MOt/ND BUILDERS 01 - E'REHISTORIC 
AMERICA 

]r this chapter were a motion picture film it would start 
by unnedtng an endJeis procession nf link black ants scurry 
ing along with numberless grains of sand to build an ant-hill. 
Presently, the black thread of moving mirs would grow large 
and blurred before mir eyes and rum into rhe fnirms n-f endless 
Indian workmen of strange appearance and dress, carrying 
baskets ami skins filled with earth to pile on a great, crowing 
mound. The scene would be the Mississippi Valley, and the 
time one of those mtstj centuries before Columbus. 

This prelude picture would present to you the North 
American Indian in a r&le rather different from that usually 
assigned to liirn in imagination. The ted man in stereotype is 
independent, romantically lonely, and not inclined ro the grind 
of manual labor. But several thousand large mounds and 
uncounted smaller ones scattered over two-thirds of the states 
testify tt> Indian industry. The hand-made- hills rise above 
the land here and there from die Great Lakes ro Louisiana, 
trom Georgia and Florida westward to Texas, and north to 
New York State. The> arc our most familiar prehistoric 
American monuments and they hove- been surrounded by the 
greatest hsi/c of mystery. 

The first settlers venturing westward were curious about 
the earthworks so fmjuetttly observed. The pioneers asked 
some of the Indians if they built these artiiiciid bilk, and were 
told no, So, the theory flourished that the mound builders 
were an ancient and unknown race which came to America 
bringing with them the custom of mound building and knowl¬ 
edge of a higher type than the Indians had. These unknown 
undents, so the story went, vanished before the Indians ar¬ 
rived. Pearl necklaces and copper armor found in the mounds 
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have supported the theory 1 of an tin-Indian race which held 
advanced ideas of what is valuable in jewelry anil had learned 
how to use mctul. The Indians* apparent eagerness to accept 
das* beads for what the Europeans regarded as an exchange 
for their land- will always stick ill the white man's mind as 
evidence that the r> pic d red man had iu» sense nf values. And 
here were Vmericjin burials with real gems which in their day 
must have been regal. 

More than a century ago, scientific attempts to unravel 
the mysteries began. Hut it is only of late that the mounds 
have i 1c gun to cell rheir story in connected fashion, and to ne- 
.jjy,j] t j to the determination of archaeologists to learn who the 
mound builders were, how long ago they lived in the Country, 
and why they disappeared. 

It is now know n that mound building was a custom of some 
of the tribes of Indians who planted settlements along the 
Mississippi and its fur-Hung tributaries during probably the 
last thousand years that the natives had this country to them¬ 
selves. The blood of tlve*s tribes must flow in some Indians 
today, though the line of descent has not been proved, 

To gain ,1 mental picture oi these prehistoric Americans 
we can see them best at the highest point of their develop¬ 
ment. They were different in dress from wandering plains 
1 riduins in feather war-ltnmnets and gay blankets. A typical 
hero of the Hopewell region in Ohio is reminiscent, strangely 
enough, nf hr con ter notary aero*. the Atlantic, the medieval 
knight dad in bright mail, Emm ■Ujecu unearthed in burial 
mounds, *c ran pic (tire the warrior or ruler of a mid-western 
mound settlement wearing a shiny copper breastplate and wide 
copper bands on ankles ami stints. Deer antlers branched 
fr.mi his copper helmet and added to his height and dignity. 
Hr- scam -woven skin was gaily cnhmrd, and probably was 
decorated with glittering spangles nf mica, for many cutouts, 
of mica have been Found. .Around the warrior’s neck dangled 
strings of hear teeth, jtngty shells, and softly shining pearls. 
(lis weapon was u stone axe or a copper hatchet, bound on a 
wooden handle. 
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'Hie people led ami pro reeled hv >ueh a man Here gmuped 
in st community of wigwams, c;u h mud? of a |*ite foundation 
set in a circle and presumably covered wjrh hark for walls. The 
household portcrv was shaped in original 
forms hut (here was no display of design 
to compare with the besr art of the South¬ 
west. Personal decoration was more 
important to the mound builders, as their 
ornamen cs and pttSMSshms indicate. The 
principal food crops of the gardens were 
com and beans, and to vary the menu 
these Indians went to the forests to hunt 
and to gather nuts ami berries and ho 
the rivers for mussels and fish. In the 
villages there was good craftsmanship in 
weaving, curving, and the making of 
weapons. Cotton and woo] were un¬ 
known, but doth was woven with threads 
of plant fiber dyed crimson, orange, yel¬ 
low, tan, and other colors. Rare pieces 
of this Indian goods have licen found 
clinging to copper breastplates and pre- 
served in the original colors by the ver¬ 
digris on the corroding copper. In cold 
weather, skins of nbnk, beaver, and other 
animats were prehistoric equivalent* of 
the modem fur coat. The stone weapons 
were well shaped, and were manufactured 
with painstaking care. The making of 
pipe* inspired the hightM efforts in tank¬ 
ing, and artists of the Hopewell mmitid 
region turned out pipes in the form of 
practically every bird and beast of the 
prehistoric American forest. Stone frogs, wpiinvls. crow*, ra¬ 
coons, rabbits, perched on top of pipe -stems, show what these 
craftsmen could do when they cared to. 

The chiefs planted ihdr settlements in rich v:dley coun- 
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try fit intfunc the food supply. Ab«vc these low-placed vil- 
tages the mounds ruse conspicuously. Some were raised over 
graves of rulers or other important tribcinmm; Mime covered 
the burials of many people, forming vast cettteicrtes. On the 
summits of other mounds, high and flat-topped, were temples. 
Many of the high places served also as signaling towers. In 
cleared country a tire signal might thus be read miles away, 
and among villages strung fairly close together a message re- 

iayed in code and telling of war, 
peace, or conclave cnuld be 
spread with impressive prompt¬ 
ness*. 

Another use nf the highest 
mounds in rhe Mississippi Val¬ 
ley was better understood fol¬ 
lowing the great flood of iylj. 

During that catastrophe, thou¬ 
sands of terror-stricken people 
and herds of cattle climbed up 
on rhe old Indian mounds to 
escape the rushing water. A* 
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many as $00 individuals could 

take refuge on some of thr.w artificial hills. It has been sug¬ 
gested that some mounds may have been built with just such 
an emergency in mind, for Mississippi floods are no new story 


in America*# history. 

Strangest of all the mounds an? th'-sr in Wisconsin and 
nearby states, shaped in out Sines of such animals as the eagle, 
deer, or bear. Fiwi the air, mne of rhese earthen forms ap¬ 
pears like a huge toy animal ciittwir, lying on its side- The 
effigies generally represented the totem arum ids of the dans 
and were connected with religion* ceremonies. To the con¬ 
fusion of -Jtme students, .i few < i the animals have lost their 
original clam-cat ondinc-. in the ontoc of weathering, and 
in their modified appearance have lieeti taken tor beasts that 
Wisconsin Indian* never knew — camels, for instance, or mas¬ 
todons, One of dic'-c mounds by the trickery or w a died-down 
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soil developed .1 clearly defined trunk, elephant.like. This 
cau&ert some insistent speculation as to rhe possibility rhar 
sluing} m j-.tijijitn-. roamed rlu Great Lake* region in eoni- 
paraitvcJ> Jure Indian days, But u mure careful survey 
revealed that the elephant must Ire a buff a In in disguise, 
Having lost » couple d hums by the same flowing of *oiJ that 
endowed him with an elongate nose. 

That some of these effigies were planned jls dug units for 
refuge in wartime has been learned bj Mifs franc vs Dent 
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more. An old Winnebago Indian, John Thunder, was talk, 
mg to her a hour the group of mounds »r the site of a battle 
where hb ancestors and the Sioux had fought until l»oth sides 
were nttftd} wiped out. John Thunder said that his people 
had huilr these mounds. The "dream animal 1 ' that protected 
a man told him to make a mound in its likeness, and to hide 
inside in time of danger. Me added that there was space 
inside for storage of food and for several persons to remain 
in hiding and that the entrance was concealed. Other mem¬ 
bers of the tribe verified this explanation. 

Ohio has two serpentine mound** the only earthen snakes 
of this sort in the United States. These have attracted much 
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attention, Brea use they Bear on the theory that the serpent 
worship of Mexico was introduced into this northern region, 
The serpent-shape mound in Adams County Winds along the 

edge of a cliff beside a river ro 
a length of [,254 feet. An oval 
mound, perhaps an altar, lies 
at the head like an egg about 
to be swallowed by the big 
snake. Iliis strange mound 
has been incorporated in a 
public park. 

That many of the artificial 
hills conceal objects of great 
historic interest is only begin¬ 
ning to be understood by the 
public. Some of the mounds 
stand on private property, and 
when they are in the way rhey 
are usually leveled off by steam 
shovel or plow with never a 
thought of the loss to America’s 
knowledge ofitaelf. At times, 
curiosity seekers and vandals, stirred by vague rales of burred 
treasure, have dug destructively into the hillsides. At the end 
of the short, feverish digging, skeletons have been scattered 
and graves disarranged in rhe vain starch for gold or fine 
pearls, and random objects have been carried off to Be displayed 
on iruintlepk'ce* !' curios. An entire site has thus been spoiled 
as 4 historic document. 

Attempts ire now being made in a good many states to save 
the important mounds that have so far escaped plows and con¬ 
struction gangs, Indiana archaeologists and historians, for 
instance, have been making a survey throughout their state 
as a first step toward finding out exactly what materia) of this 
sort the state poises. In 191c, Illinois bought the highest 
of all the American mounds the Cahokia mound near East 
St. Louis, and converted the site into a park. Fortunately, 
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C ahokia has iwscii protected fro in VHiuiitb and amateur exca¬ 
vators by the vigilance of the hereditary' owners of the prop¬ 
erty, and it appears today very much as tt looked to the first 
white explorers. This man-made hill, one of a very large 
group, covers sixteen acres and is 104 feet rail. 

An Illinois business man. ticorge Langford, was roused 
to engage in serious digging at the lusher mounds, sixty miles 
from Chicago, when he discovered that these mounds were 
being plowed over. In his first year of systematic excava¬ 
tion, ry:fi, Langford's rrencheat and runnels revealed 50c skele¬ 
tons and a vast quantity of implements 

The great number of burials uncovered here is of signifi¬ 
cance because at least three successive group of people, sepa¬ 
rated by nobody knows how many centuries, inhabited this 
same sift- ,1 nd added to the same mounds. The oldest, most 
primitive group had laid their dead beneath the original ground 
level and covered them over wirh a heap 01 earth. These 
people had no possessions buried uirh them, except Bints of 
such crude shape that they may not have lieen hand-made 
weapons ar all. That lile was a struggle mid birth extra-ha?.- 
nrdous among these oldest residents may be imagined from the 
fact that every woman buried here h accompanied by a new- 
iwrn infant. They were .1 long-headed people as measure¬ 
ment of the skulls showed. 

Above them, in another layer of earth, were many burials 
of a group rhar succeeded them. The skulb of these were 
round, indicating a different physical type. They were not 
very* tall or sturdy of frame. Well-made copper and stone 
weapons were buried with the warriors, ,ind jars of food were 
lying labile the women and children. The men could expect 
tn take thdr spears and arrows and hunt rheir own meat in the 
next world, but the women and children were nut to be de¬ 
pendent on the luck of shadowy hunters, A pathetic touch 
to the burial of the children is that in almost everv case some- 
tine had placed the child's fingers in tile jar, so that the baby 
might be in l.|osc touch with trs food supply if it became hun¬ 
gry. Mothers of this community died valiantly protecting 
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their children in time of war. One youftg mother, buried with 
her baby, had .in arrow puint in her forearm and another under 
her left shoulder-blade. She had shielded the child with her 
arm as long as die could, but a well-aimed shot to the heart 
had ended the struggle. 

Over these round-heat] warriors and their wives came a 
blanker of earth, and above this were the burial* of the last 
Indian* to occupy the site and use rhe mound cemetery, I fere 
was -i still different physical type, a rribe with skulls broader 
than any of the others. These were living in the time of the 
white man's appearance, for their possessions, include silver 
buckles, bits of European cloth, and, buried with one child, 
some glass and china beads. This discovery and the finding 
of mounds containing European articles w ith every burial from 
top to bottom show plainly that rite mound builder* did not 
entirely vanish or abandon their customs before the explorers 
and settlers came. 

A new and unusual method of mound exploration was in¬ 
troduced in Igtfc by Sherronc of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, Assembling dirt-handling machinery, 
workmen, and a corps of student aids, this archaeologist se f out 
t ■ slice the great Scip niouiul, one of the Hopewell group, ns 
if it were a loaf of brown bread. * he impressive old cemcrcrj 
had already been dug Into here and there, and it had attracted 
exceptional popular interest because of the great strings <d 
pearls that were found. Now , dice after slice, every cubic 
foot of earth was removed and each thin cross-section < <{ the 
hill carefully examined. This lethnique revealed the method 
r»f budding the mound. The first Indians started with a small 
burial heap. Then a thick layer of earth was added to make It 
3 tall, pointed pyramid. Over that, later, was piled a new layer 
of earth to convert the pyramid into a rounded hill, and finally 
a layer of river gravel was spread over it. Having demolished 
the Seip mound as thoroughly as he could, Shetrone reassembled 
it, that it might stand again as a famous landmark. 

The Middle VVc-st did not have a monopoly of the advanced 
skill and industry typical of certain mound-building tribes of 
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the Mississippi Valley. For example, tine Craftsmanship flour¬ 
ished at a mound settlement on the Etowah Kiver in northern 
Georgia, known today as the largest prehistoric Indian town 
in the Southeast* E tew ah has attracted excavators for years, 
but the site is large and its secrets until lately were only 
sampled. Recently, Mtmreheml, an authority on the mound- 
builder culture, has returned again and again m the Georgia 
site as if drawn by a magnet, and finally has extracted the main 
points of its story. 

Mounds in other regions have shown the fighting life of 
the people and rhe pomp and ceremony which attended offi¬ 
cials even in death. Hut at L row ah may hr found the finest 
evidence of the everyday life of rhe.se Indians. Most of the 
mounds that rise in the center of the settlement hold graves. 
Around these were huts and ceremonial houses. Bits of the 
clay walls of buildings have been excavated, and the olJ foun¬ 
dations of wigwams still can be found by digging beneath the 
present surface of the soil, In these are scattered bone sew- 
ing needles, shell hairpins, and other usefut articles, and in 
addition there is copper hammered into thin plates and deli¬ 
cately ornamented. 

lie Soto, making his way to the Mississippi, passed through 
northern Georgia about i^i, and it is possible that he and his 
followers visited Etowah. The first trace of contact with rhe 
Europeans was found in fjirt when rhe hilt and part of the 
blade of an iron sword came to light during excavation of a 
big mound. The foreign sword had been stuck upright into 
the ground beside the body of an Indian warrior. Ir is nut 
unreasonable to fancy that here lies a chief of Etowah who 
played host to the Spaniards, and that the sword was a gift 
from Spanish leader to Indian leader, fur this man was buried 
apart from the others. Besides the sword, he was provided 
with a supply of fine artowpoints for use in future battles. 
Over him was a shelter of cedar and pine posts, well preserved. 

The South had another progressive center of Indian mound 
culture in the marsh country of southern Louisiana. This 
was discovered in 1916 when Collins of the Smithsonian set 
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out to do some archaeological pioneering along the Gulf coast. 
The only Indians ever known to inhabit the undesirable swamp 
land were the Aracapa, or " man-carers,'* a primitive tribe 
which survived until recent times and held while men at a 
respectful distance by their reputation for cannibalism. CoU 
litis returned with news that mound builders, no relatives of 
the crude Atacapa, had inhabited the reefs along the Gulf in 
earlier centuries. The)' had skill in handling copper and other 
materials and they made good pottery. 

In these investigations into the life and rimes of mound- 
building groups, copper has turned up with astonishing fre¬ 
quency and in distant places: copper ornaments in Louisiana, 
Copper breast-plates ami Celts in Georgia, copper plentifully 
scattered in the Mississippi Valley, The on tree of practically 
all of this copper would te the shore of Lake Superior. The 
explanation which springs into your mind, and yet may seem 
incredible, is the only possible answer - trade over hundreds,, 
thousands of miles, with no beasts of burden. If the mound 
builders made no other great contribution to our realization 
of prehistoric America, they have shown us mure distinctly 
the far-flung network of commerce that spread over this coun¬ 
try Jong before the whim, man came n* bewilder the Indian 
into bartering the use ttf hi> land for heat I jewelry. 

Mississippi Valley communities were particularly o«- 
mnpolitsn in their imports, Traders, journeying overland 
afoot — a* .dl Indians did before the Spaniards brought horses 
— and perhaps carrying canoes to take them down the rivers, 
came over trails from as far west as the Rockies, bringing eye¬ 
teeth of the grizzly bear, which were much prized .i\ orna¬ 
ment- nr as charms. From the West, too, was brought blnck 
obsidian For making spearheads and knife blades. The nearest 
deposit of this volcanic glass is in Yellowstone Park, 'l ltc mul¬ 
ing was not necessarily a direct process of carrying an order 
of tears' teeth to a waiting chief on the hanks of the Missis¬ 
sippi. long-distance trade must have teen more haphazard 
than fiat, proceeding often by relay. But the existence in 
rise mounds of s‘» nianv a rr i. k-s ,md substances foreign to rhe 
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region is clear prtmf of some established trade routes and or¬ 
ganised activity. 

The West Imd no monopoly of the commerce. Copper 
nugget?, already mentioned, were "shipped'* southward from 
the mines near Lake Superior to be hammered into breast* 
plates, combs, and axes. Mica came from the Appalachian 
highlands. Galena, which lately entered our everyday lan* 
guage as a radio crystal, was a product of the Illinois region, 
and treasured for its pleasing sheen. Meteoric iron was used, 
too, when it could be hacked off some meteorite that provi¬ 
dentially landed from the sky. Rut with all this use of metal, 
the Indian artisnns had no idea of smelting it or converting it 
into .1 more potent, tempered tool. Ii was merely material 
to be hammered or chipped like it chunk of stone. 

From the Gulf of Mexico tin mound set Fitments acquired 
barracuda and alligator teeth, tortoise-shell, large conch shells, 
and beads made of tiny marine shells, i 'earls were desired, 
and to meet the demand workers harvested quantitiesi uf these 
gems, not from oyster*, bur from the fresh-water mussels in 
streams of the Mississippi Valley. Sixty thousand pear! beads 
were taken from otic Ohio mound alone. Some ni these win 
the admiration of experts, who can we that the long-buried 
pearls, though now discolored from acid soil or tire, must once 
have been beautiful. One remarkable chain from the Hope- 
well mounds contained joc pearl beads which added t<> the 
splendor and prestige- >*t snnv- chief - t hi> wife, flu Indian 
jeweler's technique of converting pearl globes into beads was 
not so different from modern nm thuds. Some were bored for 
stringing by means of n fine stone splinter, but a slender stick 
and a little sand and water were the usual equipment. 

The Spaniards cast an interested eye un the pearl jewelry 
of the Indian. Garulasso de la Vega, writing perhaps of 
Etowah, referred to a gift of pearls as large as hazelnuts, made 
to De Soto by a cacique, or priest-chief. Describing De Soto's 
acceptance of tin- gift, the historian continues: 

“He wilted to learn, however, in viliai manner the pearls 
were extracted from rhe shells. 'T he cacique replied that he 
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would send out people to fish fnr pearls all night, and on the 
following day at eight o'clock his wish should ha gratified. . . , 
In the meantime much wood was burned on the bunk, produc¬ 
ing u large quantity of glowing cools. When the boats re¬ 
turned, the sheik were placed on rhe hot coak, and they opened 
in consequence of Lilt heat. In the very first, ten or twelve 
pearls of the size i fa [tea were found, and handed to the cacique 
and the general, who were present. They thought them very 
fine, though the lire had deprived them of their lustre." 

Even the artificial jewelry trade flourished in prehistoric 
America. Plentiful -in pearls were, artificial pearl necklaces 
were worn, perhaps by less affluent Indians. The synthetic 
gems were made by wrapping wooden beads in a coat of mica. 
Eye teeth of the grizzly hear, much rarer than pearls, were also 
imitated. Artisans in the Ohio region went further in their 
efforts to manufacture something as good as nature could make. 
They supplied copper linings for the hose* of some of the more 
distinguished men and women for funeral use. Why a dead 
Indian should need a copper nose rnnre than copper eyes or 
ears is a fine point of reasoning rhat wc may not appreciate- 
Perhaps rhe fundamental importance of breathing is indi¬ 
cated. A copper nose would assure rhe possessor that he would 
be able to draw the brearh of life in rhe next world. 

Extensive trading operations may have brought some of 
the mound builders into contact with distant races of Mexico, 
This is suggested by the discovery in the Mississippi Valley 
and the Gulf areas of pottery and copper and shell objects 
covered with designs distinctly Mexican, Even the early 
mound investigators, especially Thomas and Moore, found 
such things. The recent excavations at Etowah brought new 
objects of this son to lighr, and among thousands of relics 
gathered these were the most intriguing question marks. Men 
portrayed on the Copper shields resemble the striking figures 
of Aztec or Mayan art. The most likely explanation of the 
Mexican objects is that traders or adventurers from Yucatan 
brought samples of art from the country, or else vivid descrip¬ 
tions of what they had seen, and that artists of the mound 
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settlement proceeded to copy the style, just as decorators to¬ 
day have become eiuhiiMUsiie over Mayan designs for mod¬ 
ern applied art, Moorehcad last summer found additional 
evidence in Illinois that the Mexican border was nu barrier 
to immigration isi j. r 1 > days. Out of a mount! along the Illi¬ 
nois River came: pottery jars In-agrifully decorated with the 
sun and the serpent, both oi which were prominent religious 
symbols of the American tropics. 

Etowah in Georgia and I lope well in Ohio stand well in the 
foreground of" perspective as we look back mentally at the pre¬ 
historic map of the easrern United Stares area. These two 
might be called the New York and Chicago of their rime* if 
wc do not draw the comparison too closely . There were no 
teeming millions of population in these ranking towns, but 
such places were favored spots where art flourished and ma¬ 
terial progress reached its best height* east of the Mississippi. 

To the scientist, there is equal interest in any number of 
the less spectacular mound settlements. Most ot these were 
occupied by less advanced groups of Indiana. The pottery 
often is primitive. E'hc stone weapons lack finish. Bur the 
mounds fill in the picture of the prehistoric East. They show 
the spread of :igriculruml settlements, for each mound means 
that here a gruup tarried more or teas permanently. They 
also show the ^rrikmgh diverse types of anatom)' represented 
among the trihes. 

La 19.^4 Fcwkcs went to Wet Jen Island in Florida, and dug 
into a shell mound in .t palm-tree grove. Inside the heap he 
found rwr> different layer* of burial. The lower layer con- 
tamed small-boned Indians, of medium height. In the upper 
level, piled up by the tribe which later took over the grove, 
were sturdy big Indians with round, thick skulls. Now it 
might be supposed that the big-boned people would have been 
the active and inartistic group, in contrast with the more deli¬ 
cately built people. But the reverse was the case, as the pot¬ 
tery shows. The big Indians were the good artists who made 
beautiful cups, bowls, vases, and trays. The little people 
were tyrea at the Indian's favorite art. The story of what 
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happened cannot be learned definitely,, but it would seen likely 
that the sit)tiller men were same of the oldest Floridians and 
that they came to Florida by way of Cuba. Their clay and 
a tune possessions -ire similar to those i d Cuban natives. The 
huskier individuals inust have cutne from the North, perhaps 
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some of the first tourist tide seeking southern sunshine. Ap¬ 
parently, there was a controversy over land in this pleasant 
island, and the newcomers won the argument and remained 
in possession of the grove including the mound cemetery , 
which cilery found useful. 

Why did the building nl mounds cease almost entirely be¬ 
fore the white explorers arrived } There was probably .1 
variety of factors involved. Plagues perhaps; there was 
such wide trading with distant parrs of the country that dis- 
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cases most occasionally have been introduced into com muni- 
tics not able to right them off. Wats with wandering tribes 
or with other mound-building tribes mutt have weakened the 
groups. \ good manv of the skeletons were injured in ways 
rhstt indicate violence. Hood, famine, and pestilence may 
have come all three together in some years. The frequent 
burial pf families—a man and woman wirh a baby between 
them — indicates sin agent of wholesale death, with some sur¬ 
vivors left to honor the dead in the approved ceremonial man¬ 
ner. Those mound builders who were left to meet the white 
men abandoned old customs ami arts, even as other Indian 
tribes, and took to European goods as rapidly us such things 
could be acquired. And the white man’s diseases, also ac¬ 
quired in the trading process, hastened the decline and dis¬ 
appearance of the entire culture. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


ESKIMOS, INDIANS, AM) MYSTERY IN TliF AMERICAN 

NORTHWEST 

The main highway of the prehistoric American continent 
was the great Northwest. In the course of centuries groups 
nf new Americans who entered the Yukon Valley of Alaska 
turned their fates toward the Canadian wilderness. They 
camped where food was good, and then advanced along cleared 
places of the ocean shore or fallowed the rivers. If hidden 
traces of the original Americans might profitably be sought 
anywhere, it would surely seem m be along this main highway 
and its eastern branch leading eastward across Canada. 

Bur when archaeologist? set out to explore die Ahskari-Si- 
berian borders for clues to the aid immigrants, they found 
nature less helpful In the far Northwest than in other regions. 
1 he air is chill and damp. The wooden-walled houses and 
wooden bowls made by the inhabitants fall into mouldering 
decay in the span of a man s lifetime. And, m. if There were 
rmt trouble enough fir science in struggling with such a climate 
and in puzzling over the highly specialized objects used in an 
Arctic existence, the tracks ,mj trails of the old inhabitants 
look as erratic as the mazes that psychologists set in their lab¬ 
oratories for rats and students to solve. Paradoxically, when 
the difficulties of the climate become sufficiently accentuated, 
rhey turn into aids to science. If the chill dampness actually 
freezes rhe objects lying in rile soil, they are preserved as in a 
refrigerator, and in these circumstances remarkable discoveries 
have been made. 

The baffling problem of the North always hits been : What 
kind nf Indian, if any, is an Eskimo? There are Indians in 
Alaska and Canada, and there are Eskimos in both countries. 
By observing the group:- and by digging up the relic-. of the old 
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inhabitants, differences, and similarities sire made evident. The 
Indians, for example, preferred tanned skins for garments, 
hut the Eskimos wore their coats with the for on. The In* 
di.ms lived .tlong the upper reaches of the streams and 
rode in hark canoe*. The Eskimos chose the lMy» and 
ocean beaches for their homes and devised rbar admirable 
skin boat, the kayak, which carrier them so satisfactorily 
through iceberg traffic, and which is mi flexible a piece «f hunt¬ 
ing equipment. And besides the one-man kayak, the Es¬ 
kimo bad big skin boats for family transportation and whale 
hunting. 

The Eskimo used stone Lamps, and these were m. impor¬ 
tant that we nwi well pause to consider what Dr. Walter 
Hough of the United States Nation: i Museum ha- -.aid about 
them. Among his conclusions are: "that one of the most 
important function* of the lamp is for melting snow and ice 
for drinking water; that the lamp is employed for lighting, 
warming, cooking, melting snow, drying clothe* and in the 
arts, thus combining in itself several functions which have 
been differentiated among civilised pcupfos; that the archi¬ 
tecture of the hmisc is related to the use of the lamp the 
house is made non-conducting anti low In order to utilize the 
heated air; th^s the lamp is a social factor, peculiarly the sign 
of the family unit, track head of the family ft he woman) hav¬ 
ing her lamp: that the invention of the lamp took place on 
some seacoast, win. re fat of aquatic animals of high fod value 
was abundant, rather than in the interior, where rhe far of land 
animals is of W fod value; that the typical form of the lamps* 
arises from an attempt to devise a vessel with a straight wick 
edge combined with a reservoir, giving thv vessel an oboy ate 
or ellipsoidal shape.” 

The snow house, inevitably associated with the Eskimo, 
is a comparatively recent development confined to Cm ffi I* 
and Greenland. Mask no Eskimos lived in heavy wooden 
pi t houses; in older rimes eastern Eskimos did the same. The 
northern Indian, too, built hia home nf wood with a pit foun¬ 
dation. lioth i he Alaskan Eskimo and Indian depended on 
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wood from which to carve dishes and cools. The Eskimo had 
some pottery in addition to wooden and stone receptacles. 
The only earthenware dishes that northern Indians made were 
u<'lined out of day blocks. Neither Indian nor Eskimo was 
able to make the soil yield grain or vegetables in the far north. 
So far as we know, they never tried. Alaskan strawberries 
and truck gardens just below the Arctic Circle are white man's 
magic. 

The standard explanation of the Eskimo Has been that 
«»f the primitive northern Indians in the caribou coun- 
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try, northwest of Hudson Bay, turned into Eskimos in the 
course of racial evolution, and that their descendants scattered 
cast to Greenland and west to Alaska, The most primitive 
Eskimos today live in this caribou land and hunt the caribou 
for food. But recent discoveries are raising controversy and 
causing 5"rne scientists to doubt rh.tr rhi- Eskimo Garden of 
Eden really was in the wilderness ol central Canada, 

Between (921 and 192?. the Rasmussen expedition went 
into rhi\ Hudson Bay region. The inhabitant!, of the igh*os 
roid the Danish explorers of a tradition that Ik* Lire them there 
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was a people in rhcir land who lived in whalebone houses, .1 
people they called the Tunit. Following the clues offered, 
the archaeolf>gi3t of the staff, Therkel MAthiasscn, poked 
around the most favored sites for scttlcxiwmts along Repulse 
Bay, and found the ruins of .1 village of twenty houses, sur¬ 
rounded by underground caches for storing meat and by ceme¬ 
teries and refuse heaps. The houses were circular and half 
underground. The walls were of stone, turf, and whale skulls, 
and the roofs were of whale jawbones and ribs covered with 
turf. These strange bouses, abandoned centuries ago, were 
so overgrown with grass and moss (hat the arrangement of the 
rooms could no longer be traced. But out of the tangle of 
niins Mathiassen dug more than two thousand objects show- 
iitg the ways in which the departed people lived. 

From this prehistoric village and from other ruins on South¬ 
ampton and Baffin Islands were brought very many objects 
proving that rhe old inhabitants were nor like the primitive 
modem caribou hunters who live in this region now. Their 
livelihood had been gained from Hudson Hay, They lived 
more prosperously and more comfortably. In evidence were 
the knives, cups, and bows of whalebone, by-products of the 
sea hunter’s catch- There were ivory points fur harpoons 
and lances, ivory ice picks and ivory salmon decoys, There 
were arrowheads made of antler, and lamps of soapstone. 
These discoveries struck a blow at the old theory of rhe origin 
of the Eskimos. It is possible that the caribou Eskimos ire 
not what they were taken tor — remains of the old primitive 
regime surviving unchanged in the original Eskimo home¬ 
land. Instead, they may be examples of what happens when 
evolution allows a race to slip back instead of pushing upward. 

After the Danes at Hudson Bay* Jenness of the National 
Museum of Canada came 10 \la*ka in 1916. He chose to 
dig among ruins at Cape Prince of Wales ami the Diomede 
Islands- This is a strategic point, because Bering Strait is nar¬ 
rowest ar Cape Prince «f Wales 3 and the Diomede Islands, 
which lit in the middle of the smut, are like two stepping 
stones cutting into halves the fifty-mile gap between Asia and 
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America. Surely some of the early wanderers must have 
found this short cut. 

When jenness landed i»t Wales, he inquired for help in dig¬ 
ging and learned that all the native men were tiff with the 
reindeer herds or at work in the tin mine. An old man and 
si\ Eskimo hoy scouts were the assistants lie enrolled in die 
hunt for prehistoric inhabitants. The digging revealed no 
news of any people that might definite I) be called original 
Americans. But the efforts of the little squad of workers 
turned up rhe same sort of g<«id Eskimo era ft w ork that had 
been found by Mathisssen two thousand miles .iwav to the 
east. A more surprising discovery appeared when Jenness 
dug into deeper layers of hard earth below iliese relics, and 
found broken ^bice's of hone and ivory that sc? a --ill higher 
standard of whnt t lie Eskimo could ume accomplish. If only 
one of these ivory objects had been displayed a few years 
earlier, the suggestion that it hud been made by an Eskimo 
would probably have been regarded as interesting bur incred¬ 
ible. No Eskimo had ever been known to plan such graceful 
curving designs for his ivory or bone harpoon heads, nor 
could any known Eskimo have executed rhe design, if he had 
been able to conceive it, with the precision of these unknown 
artists. Vet here were the bit* rtf loss]] bone and ivory in 
impressive array. 

While Jenness was making his discoveries, I IrtiliiA.i, that 
same summer, was traveling hundreds of miles down the 
Y ukon and along rhe coast ol Alaska north of rhe Arctic Circle. 
Erom this expedition he reported traces «rf the same skill that 
the Eskimos had once possessed and had somehow lost. On 
one island he learned that numerous prehistoric implements 
could actually be seen frozen in old trash-heaps. Several bushels 
of broken articles and fossil ivory had been carried off that 
year by enterprising townsfolk who worked them over into beads 
and pendants ami sold them to tourists as Alaskan souvenirs. 

The evidence thus accumulated has convinced scientists 
of the strange fact that the Arctic had its golden age, like old 
tifeece, alien the people ol the North were busy, prosperous. 
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artistic, anti very much interested in living, tn rhnse days 
Eskimo hunters spcnl Iona winter evenings dose to the stone 
lamps, working to make their weapons bcaurihd The large 
number of sea creature* represented in the remains of the set¬ 
tlements show how successful the hunters were. And then, 
instead of continuing tu become more inventive, artistic, and 
wealthy, these people lost interest in self- betterment. They 
dropped hack, perhaps through disease and hard times — 
who knows? The) idl into the less admirable state that we 
assoc iate with the Eskimo race. 

In 192^, Collins ol the Smithsonian, following Hrdlitka's 
route to the Bering Sea, camped cm a tiny islet off Sr. Law¬ 
rence Island, where he set to work digging intensively into 
a frozen refuse-heap tixteen lect high Hi is mountain n| 
rubbish contained the most extensive Eskimo village thus far 
excavated. The mound was composed of sweepings from the 
housekeeping of a village through many centuries. Animal 
bones, broken tools, pottery, and ornaments were all mixed 
with a binding of earth, and tile whole frozen permanently 
stiff. The archaeologist who undertakes this sort of a sum* 
mer-tuncjpb expects t<> work in wind, fog, and chill rain. His 
spade and trowel dig into earth so hard that after he has 
taken off a few comparatively soft inches of the top layer, he 
must wait until the dr thaws out the newly uncovered surface 
before he can go nr it again; and this is not within the Arctic 
Circle; it is sub-Arctic, 

The mwt surprising moment of die digging arrived when 
the bodies of six of the oldest inhabitants were found encased 
in ice. Six children had been buried in the re Fuse-heap. 
Three were dressed carefully in their best clothes of fur and 
bird skins. The place where they lav happened to Income 
filled with water which froze, and no these children were pre¬ 
served in a fashion unique in Arctic records. On first hear¬ 
ing of this, wc arc likely to be appalled at the thought of a 
village dump being chosen tor burial purposes. But after that 
shock, wc realize that this is a logic id development of a Stone 
Age point of view. Prehistoric men and women in pracri- 
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rally every country have had little of the very modem aver¬ 
sion to refuse piles. Sight and smell of dinner remains had 
no emotional effect whatever. The Island mound no doubt 
was picked as quite satisfactory as .1 burial place tor the simple 
reason that it was safe above the tide and wits easily dug. 

Another surprise was found at riit. bottom 0/ the mound* 
Here were ruins or the linmt-- of some id the first inhabitants 
of the island. The houses lay buried six feet below rhe pres¬ 
ent beach* indicating that the shore line ah which they were 
built has been slowly sinking for centuries. After these homes 
were abandoned* people from nearby huts had continued to 
use the site For a kitchen midden, until there was no trace of 
the original settlement in sight, 'I 1 he ace of the settlement 
can be vaguely estimated from ■ he fact that the latest homes, 
built on top of thv mound, were abandoned he fire the white 
men came. 

In the settlements at St. Lawrence Island, three stages of 
Eskimo development were found. There was the work of (lie 
oldest artists, who had the keenest sense of beauty and 
wrought many circles and flowing curves in the fossil ivory. 
Then followed a simpler, hut sell very craceful style of curv¬ 
ing, and finally the simple geometric designs of lines and dots 
and circles with which Eskimos of historic rimes have deco¬ 
rated their possessions. These discoveries are paralleled 
by similar finds unearthed in northeastern Siberia, It rum 
remains for archaeologists to trace the ancestors of the skil¬ 
ful ivory carvers, and so to approach the main stem of the 
Eskimo racial line. Some scientists who have visited the 
region believe that the stem will be found in this Bering Sea 
region on ‘»ne side of the Strait or die other. 

Almost anyone who pores over a ,mip of Bering Sea to 
study the likely migration route is struck by the curving chain 
of Aleutian Islands that suing out from Alaska toward Asia. 
They look like fine landing stations far people wlm might 
try to get from one shore to the other. But a boat from Asia 
would have three hundred miles of difficult sea to cross before 
reaching the Commander Islands, tile first island link. Ir is 
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nmrv plausible that early wanderers found their way to the 
islands from the -Alaskati side, it early groups of immigrants 
did settle in this by-path, t.fF the main traveled route, it is 
possible that they have left a long succession of buried dues 
to show what many generations of old Americans were 
tike. 

Tlie tribe that lives in rhe islands is a good exhibit of how 
life changes when conditions change. These slant-eyed, 
round-faced folk are held to he offshoots of the Eskimo family. 
When they took u|> residence tin the islands they found that 
the -.ea a Ik hit their homes did not freeze when winter $er in. 
1 heir snow-shovels, snow-goggles, and ice-picks for hunting 
were all worthless trappings, and they had use only for their 
harpoun- and throwing-lances for Ashing and their bows and 
arrows for hunting. Changes of this sort and the lonely deso¬ 
late life on rhe rocky islands made rhe inhabitants a strange 
group with strange ways. 

Of all rheir customs, the mariner of disposing of the dead 
has .itrriu-ted most attention, Russian explorers sent out by 
the Empress Catherine struck a note of climax in their re¬ 
ports of rhe Aleutian Islands by mentioning Arctic mum¬ 
mies, similar to rhe Egyptian, wrapped in furs and hidden in 
cavern tombs. No scientific explorer was able to find these 
tombs among rhe precipitous cliffs until the eighteen seventies. 
Then Dali nf rhe Smithsonian discovered one of the cavern 
tombs and saw the packages wrapped in seal skins and 
woven grass mats. Natives who could remember the traditions 
»f their grandfathers helped interpret the finds. Not every 
islander got such a btirial. The honor was reserved far a great 
chief and his family and for the best whalers of a tribe, A 
whaler, even his tools and weapons, were mascots. It was be¬ 
lieved that rlu-c would bring success in whale hunting to any¬ 
one who possessed them. Hence, the dried l>ody of a w haler 
was bundled in furs and macs until it w r 3s as proof against rhe 
unfavorable weather conditions as it could be made. Then the 
family carried It secretly to a cave and hung it up to protect it 
against contact with the clamp earth, After that, they re- 
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turned home, hoping that robbers would not -tenI the family 
luck. 

A type of mummy rarer than those wrapped in bundles 
has. never been brought away from the island*. These are 
said to Ik: placed in caves in positions resembling life. Dead 
men clad in wooden armor stiffly grip their spears as they wait 
to fight the enemies of ft shadowy world. Dead women sit 
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holding embroidery and bone needles. Old men sit posed tie- 
side their drums, waiting to play again lor the winter dances. 
If they do not moulder away, some o) these strangest cavern 
burials may vet be the trophic* of an explorer's summer, and 
may ptwide new material evidence of the complete accoutre- 
ments of an Aleutian Island family. 

While wane tribes made themselves thoroughly tit home 
in the North and took on new appearance and new customs 
and became Eskimos, other tribes were becoming tvpicfil 
Indians. Eskimo and Indian borrowed very little from each 
other, except where rheir territories joined. " Even when they 
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lived in neighboring land, they were os apt to become enemies 
av friends,, Indian tradidons tell of battles with the Eskimos, 
a condition that can be readily understood If both tribes chose 
to hunt in the same bays or r . ---- 


nvers when food was scarce. 
Several years ago, Krictfer 
of the Smithsonian picked up 
the trail of the Indians who 
followed the main highway 
through British Columbia to 
the northwestern states and 
on into the south. His hunt 
was for the ruin* of circular 
house? with foundations under¬ 
ground rhar rhe old northwest¬ 
ern Indians had built* He also 
?«»ughr their ere mat inn Initials, 
These were the two outstand¬ 
ing signs of their particular vul¬ 
ture. Through Washington 
and Oregon, down rhe Snake 
Kivct into Idaho, he traced pit 
houses and cremation burials. 
In a canyon of central Idaho 
the trail finally was Uwr. Hut 
he had found picrogruphs nit 
the rocks that suggested the 
art of the southwestern Basket 
Makers, and even a dart with 
a charred wooden suck, exactly 
the wirt of weapon the old 
Basket Makers fitted into a 
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dart-thrower tind hurled or 
their enemies. How the Basket Makers found their way into 
the Southwest more than three thousand years ago has never 
been demonstrated* If is a significant clue thar die an utch- 
ttique of these old So« th westerners ha* been jnimd a lung die 
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-Snake Kivcr as far north ns Idaho. In these picrographs, the 
figures of men have square shoulders ami mum! heads ^ ith ears 
or homed headdresses. This is the manner in which Basket 
Maker artists portrayed the human form, whereas the Inter 
Pueblos drew men in a simpler style as minted figures. These 
pictures may be evidence that the Basket Makers spread into 
a broad area, and that their scouts or colonists left these ruck 
records. Or, there is a possibility that the pictures were left 
Ivy men from the north advancing southward to establish the 
Basket Maker regime. When mure dues come t*> light, a new 
“oldest" chapter may be fitted into western America’s prehis¬ 
tory earlier than the Basket Maker age. 

But the evidence may not wait until the archaeologists 
car get to it. In the "West especially, field workers feci the 
pressure of making every minute cmint. If a worker is fortu¬ 
nate, he arrives at a site before it has been spoiled by amateur 
souvenir collectors, farmers, floods, or the crushing fingers 
of time. If he is unlucky, he is a year or a week ton Utc. In 
the Cujunihta Valley the Indian \iflages occupied exactly the 
locations that modern orchnrdists choose for planting. The 
fruit grower, like the prehistoric Indian, has an eye our for 
a sheltered, well-watered site. Modern plowing and tree 
planting activities bring up tom the earth large quantities 
»f antiquities, but these methods of cvcavat ins'" are not the 
methods of science, and the old Indian ruins are ruined indeed, 
from the expert’s point of view, 

At one prehistoric village which Krieger reached in time, 
at Wahluke, Washington, he found the ruins of thirty pit 
houses in a row along the river. The people of this river vil- 
hige made stone bowk for kitchen purposes. No clay pot¬ 
tery at wooden dishes appeared. They made spoon* from 
horns of mountain sheep, their pipes were long stone tubes, 
and their stone weapons ami t nob ate pronounced among the 
most beautiful examples of Stone Age craft. Thcv ate clams 
and saved ><«ue of the shell* to wear as petulant. FJk fur¬ 
nished them all sorts of useful things, including meat antlers 
for making bowstaves and weavers' took, hones for gouges 
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and ftsedi fur charms ur jewelry. In fact, every ereurure ami 
every plant of the Northwest wood* was a potential source of 
food or fabric for these observant, ingenious people. 

The picture of isolate.), sell"-.Impendent Indian tribes does not 
lit rbi* Northwest country, Complex trade and travel existed. 
Rivers were the best mad ways, and the Columbia was the chief 
route from the North, Hence, tril>cs seeking food or special 
trade objects passed up and down that river in their canoes very 
often. Almost one hundred different types of articles, such as 
pipes, headdresses, stone dubs, pottery, and ariwpomts, have 
been found at the prehistoric graves in rhese neighborhoods. 
The specialist sorts out the objects he has unearthed, and 
arrange 1 * tn the collection "Id pipes from Pueblo towns of the 
Southwest, jade celts from Alaska, shell beads from the Cali¬ 
fornia coast, and even pipes from across rhe Rocky Mountains, 

The age of rhe Northwest Indian villages is. still vaguely 
pre-white man. Some scientists have tried t" fix the lifetime 
of a settlement by figuring how long ir would take the clams 
in a shell-heap t*> accumulate. The problem resolves itself 
intu: If we know how many shellfish an Indian would cat 
in a Jay, how long would if take tor a village the size of the 
one in this particular neighborhood to consume a mountain of 
dams ten foci high and one hundred Icet tong? The answer 
is hound to be approximate, for no one knows how many 
calories a prehistoric Indian miyht require, nnr whnr quan¬ 
tities of other edibles he added to the fish. But the clam-shell 
arithmetic is useful in terms of round centuries. 

Archaeologists are sometimes asked why the rock-carving 
and totem poles left by the Indians do not show events that 
happened in the old day a. Rock pictures are particularly 
plentiful in rhe West, so much su that strong efforts have been 
made to solve their meaning. It was hoped that here were 
records of great battles anil conquests and migrations. The 
largest series of petmglyphs it' Canada is 25° ^ ceC h>ng T ami it 
is .1 reasonable suppisttion that such .t monument has a mes¬ 
sage worth reading. All together, there are thousands of pic¬ 
tures, carved, scratched, Or painted on boulders. 
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Steward <if the l' diversity of" California recently made a 
hroad study of these prehistoric art cichihi<5,, His conclusion 
was that many of the gaily painted animals and crude lines 
were magic wrought by the Indian tu make his herds and 
game animals increase and thus insure food for his people. 
Some of the irv>tin-faced, angular human beings painted nn 
the rocks with brown and red pigment have been pn - 
dancers in ceremonial rites. Others arc believed to lie deities. 
Some are clan symbols, or marks of individuals to show that 
th*y had passed by that place, and some may have been marks 
to identify important sites such as water, hole*. The wealth 
of designs that the Indian artists concocted in their Heads ami 
drew on the rocks is taken as proof that no system of recording 
language was devised for standard use. The artist seems to 
have been almost as un trammeled in his inspirations .is tin 
schoolboy when he draws a picture of the teacher or lib best 
girl "fi u fence. \o wav to determine the age of the petro- 
glyphs has been found, and if is difficulr to identify any of the 
tribes that made them, because costumes, tools, and weapons 
are rarely shown in such form that they can be recognized. 

Intern poles, those other Indian monuments that were 
made to record important facts, are not ancient relics for all 
their battered and ancient appearance. The longest life of 
one of these carved cedar posts h threescore years and ten. 
Krill, a scientific meeting was a trifle surprised recently when 
lini'beao of the National Museum of Canada stated that the 
fashion of carving these big, ambitious signposts b entirely 
modem, that the most intensive period of totem pole carving 
was n<> longer ago than from l8jo to tS^j, and that the few 
house posts older than that are primitive samples. The 
Alaskan art of wood carving and the use of totems or clan 
symbols b older than this. But the pole fashion was u min si- 
tory one that grew and improved like any fashion, and finallv 
was discarded, all in plain view of the white man. 

The totem poles, contrary to popular notions, were never 
idols. They were crests r>r heraldic devices of a family and 
clan. If the re was mom on a pole, after the genealogy was 
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recorded, the space was filled in with designs suggesting family 
history or distinctions. A Secretary of the Interior visited an 
Alaskan Indian's home some years ago, and soon rKerentter the 
Secretary’s figure in frock coat and stovepipe hat appeared 
on the Indian’s pole a badge of his social attainments. 

Within recent years, the carving has become less artistic, 
and has finally ceased. Some of the finest old poles have been 
Usd down as sidewalks. But as the poles became antiquarian 
exhibits, and museums and parks began bidding fur them, the 
Indian villages were cleared of their supply of the stiff wooden 
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badges of honor, and now a good pole in i r * native setting is 
as rare as a butterfly table in a New' England attic. 

An outdoor museum of fine totem poles has been estab¬ 
lished by the Canadian government along the Skecna River 
in British Columbia. Under die guidance of Harlan I. Smith, 
the Indians of the region were won over from reluctance to 
assent to such a project, and finally they gave active ndp 
toward the cause of preserving the art pf their forefathers lor 
modern travelers to admire- Since 1925* forty-two potes have 
been placed w here they can lie seen from the railway. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

THE RED MAN’S AMERICA — \ POSTSCRIPT 

It may Ik: futile, but ii is undeniably iTtsdttating to sj*:cu- 
late as to what America would be like today if Columbus’ 
ships had turned back, if no other adventurous sailor had 
found the New World, ami i ! the Indians could have had these 
hist live hundred years to shape the continent** dc^iny. 

Would the Incus with their gilt tor statesmanship have 
indiuld wider and wider territory in their {pent South Ameri¬ 
can civilization, until they met the armies of die Aztecs and 
of other Mexican tribes? What would have happened if Wa 
nict Aztec? Anti would the powerful I nxjiiois confederacy 
have continued rtt conquer and weld together tribes until there 
was an Indian l ulled States? Would Indian thinkers have 
devised an alphabet, so that rite battles and die treaties am! 
the destruction of cities and the deeds o) rulers and hemes 
could all be recorded? Would some lazy, ingenious Indian 
have domes tic* ted some tracts Me beast ['■ draw hi# burdens? 
\nd would another efficiently lazy innovator have invented 
the wheel to open up new possibilities ill transput ration ? 
Would Indian curiosity and keen observation have completely 
won the secrets of bronze and iron ? 

We must admit that these things did not come in the course 
of several thousand years of Indian life that have been recre¬ 
ated by the archaeologist s efforts, Hut riicn we recall that 
the Indian did make astonishing progress in some regions, 
and so we wonder if the torn of a century might not have 
brought some powerful statesman to make a nation ot Ameri¬ 
cans, nr an Indian genius to teach the people new possibilities 

of life. 

As it was, the Indians left to themselves remained men 
and women of the Stone Age ; only in Peru did they step for- 
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ward into an Age of Bron/.e and begin an intelligent conquest 
°I mining so far as we know. That reservation means 
ilia; some scientists have clung ro the opinion that tjir Stone 
carvings and the jade jewelry of the Mayas could scarcely 
have been made without aid of sharp metal. Traces of metal 
ttxtU among tropical ruins have been argued over, because a 
kw men hold that these were manufactured by prehistoric 
Indians. 

It is not quite lair to the Indian to regard him as stupid 
or unseeing because he (ailed to think out the inventions that 
have led to our heights of civilisation. Take the wheel, for 
instance, a simple device that the Chino? produced about 
t-co iix., and that wo* introduced into Egypt bv rhe II k S nt 
about 2}cx ajt*. Why should the Indian set'a particular 
need tor wheels, when he had no powerful hcasr of burden that 
could be hitched to a cart? Dogs were used to drag sleds 
and other contrivances in the North and in the plains; But 
horses vanished from America before the end of the Ice Age, 
and there K no evidence of the Indians ever having seen such 
animats until the Spaniards brought horses on t"hcir ships. 

lhc h,llian lVfl * nm |iW TO appreciate the value .,f the bqrsc 
T" hc CaUBht * glith P* " f r *“ Spaniards riding swifrh acros-i 
rhe country lr_wns.only a few yearn until the Indians not 
only were riding last horse, bur breeding stocks for themselves. 
Cattk were unknown until the sixteenth century, when the 
Spaniards brought them to the New World. The llama in 
South America was tamed and used as a carder of light load. 

2 Sr '? t,m L c 1 * West * r " ^dian could have tamed the 
buffalo. It « hard to «e what nrhor native animal in the 
northern hemisphere could have heen pro^-d iron service. 
Indians of the Wear Tadic* invented a sail boat, but «, far 

? WC nCVtr * er * ** t-discover 

Europe fir tny other invisible overseas laml. In the North 

W “'J ;iS ; hc k T)' *** h waterproof, light in 

***"' and altogether efficient f 0r g^ng 

Arctic waters. I hc red man was just w rhe bor(Jer 

machinery age- fur Sample* of bow and strap-driM* con" 
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ti nuous-mtit j on spindles, and reciprocating two-hand drills, 
arc known. It’ there had been an interchange of ideas between 
the Indian and other races, to bring in foreign points of view 
and foreign inventions, much more might have been accom¬ 
plished. When foreign influences did come, they were so over¬ 
whelming and so alien to the red man's entire world that be 
succumbed to rhem rather than gained benefit. 

Reconstructing prehistoric American life, ir appears that 
the natives came near to making the most of a difficult, iso¬ 
lated situation. Their arrow and javelin points were efficient 
enough for shooting game and kitting one another. I heir 
houses ami tents were adapted to life in various climates and 
surroundings. Their art developed from crude clay figurines, 
worthy of the efforts of a five-year old child, (o such splendid 
mosaic work as the Aztec ceremonial plaques that contain 
thousands of tiny pieces of turquoise fitted into complex de¬ 
sign. Indian medicine-men, with all their weird and alarm¬ 
ing rites and their paraphernalia of ft*tidies ;ind unholy reme¬ 
dies, nevertheless had some sound therapeutic knowledge. 
Miss Dcnsmorc has shown that their 11 se of psychiatry ro treat 
the mind of the patient was decidedly progressive. 

And vhar the Indian thought of the white man's education 
can he ■seen from the trenchant criticism quoted by Franklin 
in bis Remark. s eo/iorning the Jtttvigt-’ of \srtk Imetien, In 
1744, the Virginia commissioners had offered to take six In¬ 
dian boys to be educated at William and Mary. The Indians 
bugged courteously to be excused. They said, according to 
Franklin : 

“Several of our young people were formerly brought up ar 
the Colleges of The Northern Provinces; they were instructed 
in all your Sciences; bur when they came back to us, 
they were bad Runners, ignorant of every means of living 
in tile Woods, unable to bear either t old nr Hunger, knew 
neither how to build a Cabin, take a Deer, or kill an Enemy* 
spoke our language imperfectly, were therefore neither fit for 
Hunters, Warriors, or Counsellors; they were totally good 
for nothing, We arc, however, not the less obliged by your 
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kind Offer, tho' we decline accepting it; ami to show our grate¬ 
ful Sense of it, if the Gentlemen of Virginia will send us a 
D07.cn of their Sons we will take great care of their Education, 
instruct them in all we know, :uid make Men of them " 

I he Indians might have blended some of the white man's 
fashions and inventions into their own native culture and 
might haw held their ground longer, if the Europeans had not 
brought a Pandora s box filled with germs that were far more 
deadly to the Indians than muskets and swords. 

It is believed that until rhe white man came there were no 
epidemics 0} scarlet fever, measles, or smallpox in America, 
Public health standards were kept high by a rode and radical 
system of eugenics which weeded out defectives, sickly babies, 
and the senile. In addition, many normal, hut frail, babies 
must have died. When Sterling of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology explored ancient town sites in South Dakota he 
found three baby skeletons to every adult in rite cemeteries. 
1 he Indian child that.grew up was strong and vigorous, though 
not so perfect physically as has been jaiputurlv supposed; 
witness their long pharmacopeia. But foreign discuses com¬ 
municated by sailors and colonists ravaged whole tribes bo 
fore the eyes of the helpless Indian medicine men. Small¬ 
pox, in particular, swept tribe after tribe, from the Gulf Stares 
and A ucatan to Alaska. The Indians had no immunity to 
this new germ. 

The European regarded the spread of diseases 03 the work 
of a fayurmg providence. Jedidiah Morse, describing the 
morta! sickness which reduced the Nantucket Indians mV*,, 
said: The hand of Providence is undoubtedly in this sur- 
pn*ug evidence ** mortality among the Indians to make 
roi.m for the English. Comparatively few have perished by 
wars. 1 hey waste and moldcr away. They, in a manner urn 
accounted* disappear. 

Invisible disc,* germs. gunp.jw.ler. hard labor imposed 
die »h.. e man. and the destruction „/ w hards, , hcsr 
put an end to rhe red man s America. 

The surprising thing is that after three centuries it » still 
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possible tn probe into the inimh of lb iny Indian*. and bring out 
facts about that prehistoric America. Ethnologists who en¬ 
counter aged, full-blood Indians who have lived hot too dose 
to modern American institutions fil'd rhar these typescan often 
tell a great deni that is rcgogateablc ;ts “real Indian."’ The 
old people remember, because it was rhe elderly Indian’s obli¬ 
gation to remember important information and to pass his 
wisdom on to the younger generation. When i|ueatii>m*d seri¬ 
ously they are keen to tvel the responsibility of making the 
Indian ways, clear. 

These Indians have explained many a puzzling fact about ob¬ 
jects din: op h> rhe archaeologist's spade- Hiey have helped 
reduce (he number of museum relics rha? are set up in collec¬ 
tions with vailiic, i;vieasing labels In:cause no white man is able 
to imagine any use for such contrivances. Hut the present 
generation of scientists is the last one that will be able to ex¬ 
plore the archaic laver of the Indian mind, at least in North 
America. The Indiana memory for his past is running low. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THf OBLIGATIONS OF SCIENCE 

ARCHAEOf.Of.rv is the nciv science of old things. That docs 
not mtan that such things need he as old as Methusileh; 
Indeed, thev can be as -jU as only a generation ago. 

When the words theology and geology and biology hegao 
to be used in English, they probably looked strange and 
sounded hard. Bui when it was known that in Greek /Aw 
meant "god." that gt meant "earth," that tins meant ‘ life, 
and that Jogos meant "uord" or "study, the meanings of 
the new words iKtunt plain and their use easy - When one 
hears that arrkeioi means "old," .Archaeology becomes as 
simple sis ttie others. 

Every new science with a strange name has » run the 
gamut of jokes. To see real paroxysms of scientific language, 
however, one must turn to other sciences rather titan, to 
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archaeology. 1? would lx no joke to run foul of many such 
chemical compounds ns the new cartHimethoxymcrhyl-tri- 
merhyUmmonium-lminiide. Whnt indeed are the pcsca- 
Iutjolls gyrations of a thyrmnb: h is a matter of more than 
medical trepidation when one reads that the famous physician 
Sir William Osier said he “had had a pfeopolymorphic-Cocetw 
hue ten is-bacillary-upper-respiratory passage infection/' l-et 
us he thankful that wc have only the simple terms of archaeol¬ 
ogy to face. 

Archaeology ha, risen so rapidly in scientific value and has 
so widened its activities, that it is necessary already to Ijjmit 
the fields ut its work. A geologist, not long ago, was a scien- 
tiiic authority on general geolnyy. Now there art- a dozen 
kinds of geologists, of which the petroleum geologist is the latest 
variety. There is hardly an archaeologist who today would 
d»re to claim authority as a general icdh otologist. There 
are, to name a few bf the definite fields. Oriental, Indian, 
Mesopotamian, Mediterranean, Palestinian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, British, American, Prehistoric, Classical, Early Chris¬ 
tian, Medieval, Renaissance, Modem archaeologists. The 
archil?'>logtsr who know* all about the old tide-water colonial 
mansions in Virginia may nut know anything abour jhe pot¬ 
holes in the rocks up the Susquehanna river. Me, or she, who 
is an authority on spool.beds. Paul Revere silver, Duncan 
Phvfe furniture, Potownttomie head-dress, or early American 
money, may know very little about -Sinus wnmpum, Congaree 
arrow-heads, grea t-grnndmothets* samplers, pre-Whitney 
spinning wheels, Navajo blankets, candle wick spreads, Smash 
pipes, or imnmd builders’ pearls. Rut these things all belong 
to archaeology, as much a- do the Maya pyramids in Ceti- 
tnd America or the Pharaonic pyramids in Egypt, as much 
as does the great wall in China or the Roman wall in Scot- 
land, as much as do the eaves of the Buddhas or the Alt ami m 
cave in Spain, as much a. do the seven wonders of the ancient 
world or the seventy time's seven recently resurrected wonders 
of the ancient ami medieval world. 

Alexander the Great was an archaeologist as well as a sen- 
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timentnJist when lit carried with him on all his campaigns a 
copy of Homer's poems and put it each night under his pillow. 
Hie Konuui emperor Augustus '-vas ill archaeologist when he 
had fourteen ohdisks brought from Egypt and set up in Rome 
on the parapets lor spinat I, built lengthwise in the stadia, 
round which the chariot races wens run. Every one of these 
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obelisks was cut and wedged our of the solid granite east ol 
the Nile, and carved with hieroglyphic writing more centuries 
before Augustus’ rime than have elapsed from his time two 
thousand years ago until now, The emperor fitus was an 
archaeologist oh well as a conqueror when he brought back to 
Rome after his capture of Jerusalem the marvelous seven- 
branched candlestick of *olid gold. Lord Elgin was more of 
an archaeologist than a diplomat when in I So- he brought from 
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Athens U> London the broken marble statuary from the Par¬ 
thenon on tlu- Acropolis. Many popes were good ipehaeoltv 
gists when they took the 6,000 marble, granite, anti alabaster 

columns from the Roman build- 
nigs fast falling into ruin, and 
xt them up in various of tile 
churches of Home, Many of 
mir own forefathers were ar¬ 
chaeologists when they picked 
up the Indian arrowhead* 
Turned up by their plowshares, 
and brought tliem to their 
houses where they were treas¬ 
ured as keepsakes until they 
were given or sold to their 
ultimate proper habitat, a local, 
scare, or college museum. 

It is a natural desire to try 
to find and then to cherish as 
mementoes the things that be¬ 
longed to people who lived and 
died he fore our rime. The act 
prompted by that desire is only 
another name forurchacoJugy, 
even when the chief atm was 
curiosity, semi mentality, or 
simply pride of possession. 
achilles When Rienzi, a few hundred 

Thp * ljiBlrJ '* ,,)al ' 1 *" ‘“•■""CnA years ago, found in the Roman 

kseci in ttw Trojwt W*r Wit, « YlOUth r; ..... 

«rik (rttii amntrj ,.e. ’ Forum a inscription on 

3 marble monument that Kail 
preserved In engraved writing the power of the tribunes of 
the ancient Roman Republic, and when with its help, and 
with that of others which he found, brought about his elec¬ 
tion as p. Roman tribune, he w'us acting for personal and 
national interest; but be was aiy archaeologist without 
mowing it. 
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Ir iva<* p clever person who said that if Cleopatra 's nose 
had been an inch longer, the face oJ" the whole world would 
have been changed. Bur the discovery of the famous stone 
at the Rosetta mouth of the 
Nile, and the translation of 
the characters engraved upon 
it, was a more imporrant and 
a more exciting affair than all 
the businesses Cleopatra could 
ever have stuck her nose into, 
no matter how lung it mighr 
have hern. The conquest of 
rlie Belli stun inscription, those 
wedge-shaped, or cuneiform, 
characters cut into a cliff that 
bordered Persia, was a greater 
conquest and one fraught with 
more importance to the world 
in the long run, than all die 
conquests in that region made 
by Aryan, Babylonian, Mcde 
and Persian, Macedonian, Arab 
and English. The names of 
Achilles, Hector, Ulysses, and 
Aeneas will never die j neither 
will the name of Heinrich 
Schliemiinn ever die. He was 
the German lad whose imagi¬ 
nation was so bred by the 
Homeric story that his enthusi¬ 
asm kept .(Hame until after 
nearly a half century’ he was 
able to carry' out his plan of hunting for itov. He iound if 
and authenticated Homer. The name of Arthur Evans will 
still be alive when most of the kings of England -Gli be 
forgotten. Evans brought to light the longdoat, oltnOflt 
forgotten, and quite incredible Cretan or Minoan civilisation. 
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Tutankhamen, Carnarvon, and Carter each mafic the other 
famous in the annuls of archaeology. Sir John Marshall and 
Sir Aurel Stein are going hack into wlui? were the mists of 
tuiirTCjviic y and clearing away with the white iighr of scientific 
research the uncertainties that have luingover the distant past 
nf India. The Carnegie Institution of Washington is Iwnk of 
the work rhar is restoring the long-lost Maya* to rluir chief 
place In Central America. The School of American Research 
at Santa Ec h protagonist for the Pueblo Indian cultures. 

People have always, I,wen archaeologists; they always will 
he. As an exact science, however, archaeology is not much 
more than fifty years old. it may well be that its rapid growth 
is to be attributed to the overwhelming fascination that at¬ 
tends the entire course of an archaeological enterprise, hirst, 
there is the fun or exploration before hitting upon a site, Sec¬ 
ondly, there is the breathless excitement of the excavation 
during which at the most unexpected nnmicros there are dug 
out or turned up the long-lost objects of former cmlbtariuny, 
objects all of which art of interest, many of which are ol great 
importance, and some of w hich are absolutely priceless Then 
thirdly, there is die interpretation, publication :o dir world, 
and the public exhibition for the World, of the various things 
which have been found. There arc now thousands of muse¬ 
ums in the world full of what we call archaeological objects. 
Children throng the museums abroad as well as here. In fact 
rhe intense interest of voting pupils in the thing* in rhe muse¬ 
ums has been capitalized, smd now visits to the museums are 
part of flic regular work of many schools. 

No one would go tu Egypt were it not tor the pyramids, 
the temple at Luxor, the t limbs in the Volley of the Rings, 
and rhe great Museum in Cairn. The first and the last place 
in Athens to which everyone goes is, the Acropolis with its 
matchless ancient temples in their shattered glory, hut much 
of everyone*® time between visit- to the Acropolis is spenr 
in the National Museum. The Hermes of Praxiteles atone, 
that wonderful piece of sculptured marble, draws rhe world 
to Olympia. Delphi, Delos, and Olympia "(Ter rcmices of 
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tht ruins of the p:isr, :in ! nrfer rlk-m near in vain. fn Rome 
the museums 4 re nearly flie liiar qti& rnw* The muIntmliHOus 
iirchacalogkflJ display through the miles of fOOttW ^ torn- 
dors, in the National, Vatican, V*illa Giulia* Gsipitolincj, Con- 
scrvitori^ Lateral* and Mu^solmi Museums make" the eager 
eye and mind forget the weary feet and tired body. 
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Germany is perhaps prouder of the broken marble statuars 
In the Munich Museum that came Irom the gable ends of the 
Greek remplc ar Aegina anti of the marhlc figures in relief in 
ihe recent! v opened ne* Asia Minor Museum in Berlin which 
once adorned the tneat altar at Pergamum in Asia Minor, 
than of anything else it ow ns, When one speaks oi l' ranee, 
the Museum of the Louvre in Part*, leaps at once into the 
mini London without the British Museum would be 
unthinkable. Thousands of citizens and visitors enjoy the 
archaeological exhibits in cur museums in Boston, Providence, 
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New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing¬ 
ton, Richmond, Charleston, Buffalo, Pimburgh, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Denver, 
Santa Fc t San Francisco, and San Diego, Archaeology has 
come to be a tremendous factor in the tinman side of rhe life 
of the whole civilized world. 



KOMI, Last or the joufian 
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An example of one of rhe latest of flic startling discoveries 
of archaeology mm not he amiss. 

On the line of the Berlin to Bagdad railway at a big bend 
in the lisdy* river in Anatolia (that river which King Croesus 
made 1 3 mo us by misinterpreting the Jo it it lf-ttiit ndrf handed 
out h» him by the Py&iu and the priests at Delphi that said 
a kingdom would be destroyed if be dossed rhe river!, the Ger- 
iriJinSj softie tivciitv j^iirs tn^dc a great discovtn 1 of 
cr^l thousand c. tablets. The place where they were found 
WaB rhc «*« c,f rht * ancient capital of the I fit tire Empire know n 
to tFie Greeks as Freda, now Hoghutkeui U w as an archac^ 
logicnl lour^t/en, to have made the Hirritc Empire rise from 
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an unknown anti lost identity to one of the areal states of the 
second millennium s,c., .dong with Babylonia, Egypt, ami 
Crete. 

At the newly found old dry were documents in plenty. 
They were found in two rose-colored rooms of a palace and 
in three grey-colored rooms of a temple. I Ik tablet* were 
of baked day, about one foot high and eight inches wide, wirh 
double columns of writing on both sides. The wririnsi was in 
small cuneiform or wedge-shaped Mesopotamian characters, 
running from 40 to 80 lines on each tablet face. It was smut 
seen 1 bat the historical inscriptions found in the temple dated 
after i joo n.c. p at which time it seems char rhe temple had 
betn turned into a Record Office, If any document covered 
more than one tablet, the sequence was carefully indicated, 
and usually at ihe end of the documents the author gives his 
name, his profession, and his residence. 

The Swiss scholar Forrer proved that there were eight lan¬ 
guages represented in the Tablets, although they were written 
in the same general cuneiform fashion. 

The official hut m>r the colloquial language of the Hitrires 
is rhiif in which two of the world's most famous letters were 
written. They were from Tel d-Arnama in Egypt and were 
edited ii> Jong ago as lytis, and then called the ''oldest remains 
in an Indo-Gcrmanic language." 1 1 ndo-European is the 
proper term outside of Germany.) One of them was trout 
Amenophis III, the father of the heretic Pharaoh Akhnawn, 
written TO Tarhundaraba, King of Areawa. When it devel¬ 
oped that several of die other hmguages represented in the 
Boghai-keui tablets were translated into this nfFu'tai language, 
and that the scribes had given the names of the other languages, 
it became dear that Forrer was on the right rrack. He gave 
the name " Kamsian " to the official HI trite language, ,il though 
he had no authority for doing so. 

It is <i sort of wizardry that brings out ot a lot of broken 
tablets, inscribed with cuneiform letters, the proof that the 
Hi trite. taught in their -.chunk the long-dead Sumerian Ian. 
guage, because the cuneiform was a Sumerian invention, and 
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because it was though: lhat churn is sung in that old language 
were peculiarly effective, 11 may be wondered how such a 
fact can be proved. It is dam in this way. On one tablet 
a Sumerian text; in another cull urn Hie pronunciation of 
rht same text is given in the " katusian " cuneiform; and in 
two other columns art given a Bain Ionian and a " kaniaiun " 
translation of the same Sumerian text. That is. proof enough. 
It then appeared rhar another language reprrsented is 
the Babylonian, which is seen to be the diplomatic language. 
Then there are the Luvish, the Balaisli, the tlarrish, and the 
language of the Manila people. Must iuiercsting pf all is the 
nnt called which is the real Nitrite, but ir 

is so strangely formed that it could nut have been identified 
had it not been translated into the official “ kanismi,” 
l he reason the scribes do nut give the name of the official 
language in which they write is because it would be supposed 
to be understood. But their reason for naming the others 
has in it at* element of modern, as well as of ancient, psychology. 
The scribes give the proper names ro the other languages 
Imcnusc invocations of foreign god-S woulii be more effective if 
they were made in rht language of the peoples when* thr gods 
Isrionged, 1 hev were much afraid that thr gods might not 
understand if they should be addressed in the official Hinrre 
“ Kamsian.” 

This is ,1 brief story of one of the exciting possibilities 
brought to the philologist and historian by archaeology. 

It was said by some one that "business is making people 
think they can’t get whir they don’t want," Archaeology 
is making people waist what they never expect to see and what 
they can’t imagine exists, 

I he ancient Greek w riter Pmtaani as was an archaeologist 
as well as a historian. In fact, the one text above all others 
that an excavator m Greek land- must have is that of Pau- 
sanias. He traveled widely ,md wrote much about the build¬ 
ings and the statuary that he saw. He visited Olympia, the 
sire of the ancient Olympic games. He mentioned, sauna 
other facts, where the beautiful Victor) made by Bacon ins 
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and the marvelous Hermes sculptured Uv Praxiteles stood in 
reference to the great temple. 

The architect Vitruvius and the scientific Pliny the h.Ufer, 
both Roman writers, were they writing today. would be no 
less famous :is archaeologists than as litterateurs Two men 
of the middle ages known to fame for other reasons, Petrarch 
(1304-1374) the poet, ami Mantegna * t+.P ‘ ^4) r he painter, 
also well deserve to be called lirchaiaoitjgiits. 11 w-as, how. 
ever* the travels of various t-nglishmcn and Germans in the 
I'.asr during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
rht sketched they noth to illustrate their descriptions of 
the ancient things they saw, rhsir gave the modern world it* 
archaeological bent. The volumes on those travels are price¬ 
less archaeological treasures because many of the rhinus de¬ 
scribed and sketched have either disappeared entirely or have 
been hopelessly shattered since even that seemingly short 
time ago. But relying on those sketches many monuments 
have been correctly restored] and many artistic compositions, 
particularly sculpture groups, have been realigned or restored 
from the broken pieces which were picked up b> or sold to 
traveler;, and which liuer came to light, widely dispersed, in 
private collections or public museums. 

There seems ro be general agreement that historical re* 
search is scientific and valuable only when if builds on these 
two basest it) consciously transmitted information, t,c.j 
l.ireran Sources, and <i> unconsciously transmitted testi¬ 
mony, or Relics (ritfgKw). V^th the coming of the new ar¬ 
chaeological sciences it became evident that no one lienee 
can stand up against, <ir even apart from, the rest. I he more 
important of these new sciences that constitute Ahchakoc- 
ohjy are anthropology, ancient architecture and art in their 
many forms, ceramics, epigraphy, numismatics, palaeography, 
topography, and tapanomy. 

The Greeks gave us the w«n! arfftaialogi^. By tt they 
meant "information about the past." The Knimns Trans¬ 
lated the Greek word with their word /wiifiiim/M. We may 
translate both words approximately if wc say, gri iny to both 
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their widest significance* "antiquity “ and "anfit]nines-" 
In its broadest sense, therefore. .Archaeology is the scientific 
study of the remains of past civilizations “that branch of knowl¬ 
edge which ttkflt cognisance of past dvilizrinoiis and investi¬ 
gates their history in alt licliis by me.ins of remains of art, 
architecture, monuments, inscriptions, literature. Language, 
implements, customs, and all other examples which have 
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survived. 'Century Dictionary.) Ancient civilization was 
not centripetal; it was centrifugal. Both sets of ideas are 
important, because in the one we may rind the undisturbed 
strata, such as an unbroken line of broken pottery, against 
which a chronological yardstick may he placed with in¬ 
estimable potentialities of cross measurements. In the other 
we are forced to make comparison to balance valuations, to 
weigh evidence, to discover influences, in the prosecution of 
which only the care of the trained scientist can ultimately 
be tolerated. 

Archaeology has become a science because there is materia! 
on which to work, laboratories where the work can and must 
be properly done, places where material after proper treatment 
can be safely left or safrly housed, and publications where 
every detail of the work from first to jasr can be, or is, illus¬ 
trated, historically illuminated, and sricntificalh explained. 
Past civilizations offer art almost inexhaustible mine of mate¬ 
rial, the excavation sites are the laboratories, protected sites 
and museums are the housing desiderata, and the scores of 
accredited archaeological Bulletins, Revues, Monument!, 
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Norizic, Denkmaclcr, Jnhrbuechcr, Mitteilungcn, Annals, 
Memoirs, ami Journals furnish faithful hostages to future 
asMissora of past results. 

I'he ownership of material is certainly local, perhaps na¬ 
tional, Excavtttiuns t>r archaeological laboratories may In* local, 
but only at the cost of probable accusations of self-interest 
ami rite certain charges of un¬ 
scientific methods. Scientific 
excavators imisi visit other 
excavations even as noted sur¬ 
geon;, visit one another's clinics, 
os chemists and physicists 
wfitch the experiments of their 
ri vals, as geologists or botanists 
accompany the expeditions of 
rheir famous confreres. 

Excavation should be dis¬ 
couraged unless proper earn can 
be given at once to the objects 
found, Certain monumental 
material must remain where 
found (i« situ) \ unique finds 
of a movable sort should find 
proper lodgment in safe mu¬ 
seums; duplicates, or ii that 

is an untenable term, com iimnly 

acknowledged replicas, might 
best be treated as other inter¬ 
changeable CTimmixitrics. 

Publication must be complete and absolutely honest; 
it should be approximately immediate, Criticism wilt cor¬ 
rect unscientific work, rather than delay publication, because 
in nurst countries national pride is not confined to rhosc who 
are excavating its antiquities. Pride in honesi and adequate 
publication already exists. Excavation wit hour publication 
is worthless, but excavation apart from scientific knowledge 
and without a proper publication is inexcusable. 
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It is quite proper to resent the damage done, however 
unwittingly, by a Schltcmann or any other entrant In a held 
destined to become 4 plu.eeof science. It is perhaps only proper 
to lament the state of society where irreparable damage has 
been or can he done. Ir is very hard to blame a man for not 
knowing what he could not lie expected to know. But 
methods and menus art 1 now both known and recognised, und 
there should attach some measure of disgrace to any nation 
which will not take a definite stand, both a national and an 
international stand, for the proper exploration for, and the 
excavation, preservation, ami publication of, the material with 
which scientific archaeology claims to deal, 

Irak, as being mote hospitable to artistic enterprise than 
any other place in the Mediterranean world in the eighteen rh 
century, holds primacy in the history of modem archaeology. 
VbtuiC die middle of that century many ancient tombs were 
found and explored in Tuscany and hundreds of bf nitri- 
iid painted Greek and Etruscan vases were taken thence, 
mostly to the Vatican, but many came into the possession nf 
person* nf wealth in nearly all the countries of Europe. 

I he German writer Winekeltnann with his History oj An- 
tiiHi Art in startled a somewhat sodden world out of $e|f- 
saps fiction and took tt^ basic aesthetics back to its Greek 
loiiiidarinns on the strength of the recent archaeological finds 
of Greek works of art or Roman copies of them. Thomas 
Bruce, Lord Elgin. Ambassador to the Porte in 1799, saved 
to the world many of the sculptures from the Parthenon and 
brought them back to England, ‘[‘lie world calls them the 
Elgin Marbles and they arc the brightest of the many gems 
in the British Museum. In passing it should be said, in the 
light of Memorial questions li* to the propriety of having taken 
thctri from Greece and #ts f o the rimclincs^ of restoring them to 
their local habitat, that had those marble* been left in Greece 
they would have suffered irreparably, a, did those pieces which 
were n«u taken. I he time has not yet come to restore them 
to the Acropolis. I he British Museum is still the i>rot>er nl.ice 
for the Elgin Marbles, 
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Systematic excavation began first in Babylonia and A»- 
syria in iKj i, ami until IK6opractically all archaeological work 
was carried forward in the territory called the non-Greek Near 
East, Smith ami Pordter began to work at Cyrenc in Africa 
in i860, Ccsnohi was in Cyprus from 186“ to 1876. In 1870 
Heinrich Schliemnnn discovered the ancient city nf Troy, and 
became the miracle man of archaeology. 
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In 1^7; Austria entered the arch Geological held. 1 rs first 
work was on the island of Samothrace* where the Victory., 
now in the Louvre, was found. The Austrian concession was 
in Anatolia, and its main work was done in Lycii and C aria, 
and at Ephesus. 

Germany has just edebrated (April, J *>2$) the hundredth 
anniversary' of the founding ot the German Arch act) logical 
Institute in Rome, It began in 187* or Olympia in Greece, 
the excavations there until iS8o ranking high in the annals 
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of the science. Gentians also excavated rhe sties nf the cities 
ui Perga mum, Miletus, and Pricnein Asia Minor, and of Thera 
cm the island of the same name. 

The French carnal through two of the greatest of excava¬ 
tions beginning in 1877 on the island of Delos, and in !>•<>.; at 
Delphi, both ancient seats of the worship of Apollo. Eng¬ 
land chose the Peloponnesus for its work, and the discoveries 
at Sparta and Megalopolis testify to their great success. The 
British have also done good work in prehistoric Thessaly and 
Macedonia, and at Phylakopi on Melos. In 1900 Arthur 
Evans, made Sir Arthur for his splendid work, began his 
career in Crete, His discoveries at Cnojsus, the palate of the 
fabled King Mint* who had the Labyrinth and the Minotaur, 
run a close second in fame ro Sdiliemann and Troy. As the 
former gave hack to the world the Mycenaean civilization, s=< 
did the Utter HU in the gap between then and the civilizations 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia with the entirely forgotten Mtnnan, 
Cretan, or Aegean civilization. Greece excavated at lipt- 
daurus, where the best-preserved nf ancient theatres is still 
to be seen, but confined its work mostly to Eleusis, the site of 
the famed Mysteries, and to Athens, the greatest spot of all. 

the United States was the last of the great nations to 
enter the field of Mediterranean excavations. The European 
nations took excavatinns out of the category of esthetic pastime 
and made them scientific enterprises under properly subsi¬ 
dized national Schools of Archaeology, Thev got far ahead 
ot us lor that reason. We might never have arrived on the 
scene but for private enterprise. It was the foundation in 
Boston in 1 S79 of the Archaeological Institute of America that 
gave our scholars the opportunity tt. engage on equal terms 
with their European colleagues in the new and entrancing 
science of archaeology in the' Old World. The work :it Absos 
f tfiU 1—1at the Argive Herneum itBtjz-iBy;), at Corinth, 
beginning in rb'gfo and elsewhere, has shown that our archae¬ 
ologists are the equals of those of any other nation, 

Since 1870 die amount of work th»r has been done is amaz- 
tng. "I he chitt temples of Greece, south Italy, Sicily, and Asia 
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Minor have He n dug out ami measured. Modern archi¬ 
tecture in the civil bed world shows the influence of that pilose 
of excavation. On the sculptural side the results have been 
no less startling. The History 
of ancient art, the development 
of its canons of style, and rhe 
lull realization of its matchless 
and inimitable beauties, have 
been brought out by the discov¬ 
eries of such pieces of archaic 
sculpture as the Apollo of 
Tales, the metopes front the 
temples at Seliniis in Sicily, 
and the pedi mental groups 
from the temple at Aeginrt. 

'Hie Elgin marble, the frieae 
from Bassac, and rhe Lyctan 
marbles in tile British Museum 
have given us those magnifi¬ 
cent examples of the Greek 
work of the fifth century (KC., 
and the sculptures from the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
and from the temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus have done 
likewise for the work of the 
fourth century. 

The sudden enlargement 
and the increased fame of the t 

British Museum, the I/ume in Paris, the Vatican m Home, rhe 
Hcrmiraee at Leninurad, and the museums at Berlin, Dtcs ert » 
and Vienna, because of the wealth of the new finds made by ar- 
i-hnenlrigy, me contemporaneous phenomena with the me of new 
museums at Athens, Olvmpia. and Delphi in Greece, the rrrac 
(now National) in Rome, the Metropolitan in New Aork, the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, the Imperial Ottoman Museum 
in Constantinople, and the \y-Carlsberg in Copenhagen. 
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It should he repeated that real scientific excavation began 
with the German work at Olympia in *875, with the French 
at Dd«» in i r i?7 t with the Greeks jc EleusU in i88i anti on 
ihe Acropolis in 1855, with the Italians at Falcrii in 11187, and 
with the .Americans « Corinth in 1896, lietter and better 
methods were employed as. these excavations progressed- 
Since 19C0, however, taginning with the work of .Arthur 
Evan? at Ctinssm, and the Italians ar I'hnestus, in Crete, with 
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that of Win eld it in 1906 at Bogtau-kcui, the capital of the newly 
discovered empire of die J-JittiftK, with that of the English ar 
Sparta in and the Americans .it Samaria and Sardis since 
syno. the held has suddenly broadened to a world-wide area- 
The Western Hemisphere also has taken its place in the fironr 
rank of archaeological opportunities 3 the countries of Europe 
Iwtli in their home lands and in their colonies are driving ahead 
with start: appropriations and private concessions; India, anti 
most important perhaps of all, China, are damming for scien¬ 
tific archaeological invesdga&n, Opportunities arc decidedly 
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greater and more numerous at present than are funds 
and trained men. There seems 1 1 earl) to be an opportunity 
to push the work. With tliai corncs the privilege of insist' 
mg upm ever better scientific methods, is it not possible to 
say that there is even more now than opportunity, that there 
is wist- duty ; No country i> better able in every wav to as¬ 
sume the lead in archaeological science than the 1‘nited Stares 
of America, no country b mure generally welcome. If w c 
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shall continue to insist upon correct method tinsel fish work, 
anti honest, adequate, and iirmiftlinte dissemination of re¬ 
sults, in a word, upon science without spoils, we mas confi¬ 
dently’ expect to gain and fioM an ittlrrniltoMl leadership In 
the archaeological world, eminent, unquestioned, and wise. 

The accomplishment of this consummation so devoutly 
to be wished, this expectation so worthy to be realized, may 
not be immediate. Much hiii, been done by *oroc of the great¬ 
est nations, but the idea That antiquities, whether actually 
found or politically acquired, arc “spoils, is still much in evj- 
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dence. It should not he hard to convince nations that the 
sale of spurious antiquities has worse rh.tn no justification. 
It may take time, hut it should not be difficult to extend quite 
universally the present exchange of objects for museums and 
exhibits; ir will he much harder to curb the enthusiasm of 
the.private collector. It will be hardcsx of all to stop monopo¬ 
listic concessions, because they art political in nature, and 
political protests stir up national animosities. 

But the scientists of the world exert an Influence which is 
commensurate with the single-minded, disinterested, and 
honest attitude they assume for the elimination of discredited 
materialistic hjt nationalistic pseudoscience, and toward the 
extension of pure science in its every' form. Science is inter¬ 
national, and must prevail. 
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£«|[ wait I'jiintUlnv 

tGYlT 

fiatlntrii Mai/nmr t« .lttfeCEi Fffim rlie i-inih nf Toiifikh* 
amtn; Shrikh-A. Befell l t*«T tff“ *'> oitjwttfrw Ejvpnui 
tetri h. 

FRANCE 

toutrr, XtMift prtlMJ A, eMWWt* Muiie NapaWur* L 
(Uteii Ntusfe fiapoWim IH raHtcemn (rum 

Ramc), »i.l Cahmri d» MWaJHe*« Vkmty ..fS*nftfhtett; 
AphnutiTc r>f Mekw fVrlifii Jn MiVi>. 

iJERMANV 

j/lij ,Wf«xi ['ct»*rnr alia/, and nther objcer* fmni 

AdPtulifl- ... . 

Wrvri und .Vlwi Mtiirxm: irfhnK aeatfti sotlilBSt; «*rjKiC 
gjjlMican fwLvchn.nc tfaflifiaff UK*! btr.ntt jintyTlt* 
boj-* remnant* <1# librir' *f V**hn», 

Yttn f&m fn* l int«lllltt« fTW* Truf. 

MuMom: the ffchew «f «)****" mnwwu m <*K«» lw "« 

the Ruffian dCfU^itm- . . . , . 

.iatrtiv*m: Pi***» l».l* known a t ‘kh «Jr tin\‘U><■>tit; p he 

pftiu Hmm.lanMsti 3fc*»i J-=r[L*' .f» Alhrtla; UciMinl ana 
Brtrillru Athlete. 

Mynmi Athena; Kf»d (rfAictwider. 

Cfyfiatti: AfxHw o f Tme*. 

m 
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C abbiiwjh 

Lt>K^M + 


Oxrchu, 


0 n« 44 Ai 




Am tsin 


Ca^^iac 

DlLfML 

Olympia. 

.'ll* LeiM kx. 


GREAT 1H1TMN 

PP§U£D 

Crtinn itonc statUftfr of Miwm ac4- 

rics*; fir«k truiira. 

UWww; fiitmtM hv Cli*rk- i with irtv«u frliuineil 
frwn the Skuuu rolleiCItuta, m\\\&i t# tbt tm\m ;n iny-s 
l^rihcncin Hgisti ’jBift' : tfahlUHin <■ Cfc-Cf(■►■■ 

D! ([ 1735 ^ fr-Hn fc^pf U* 0 ; I*t*iu 4 f H^ 

man striked LiSscj): Me*c [mm B.u^t C i B ±4 u Mii* 

Mctf; Iff;! .rapkuTTl fif HaljrjTTj .1 1 S - res I miuuii 

mefll ; EtfTJrtitttt isupvri; Gfttk nm] Hutiuri u^ii,»; rera- 
HttrtT* iif Ijhnrin nf A*h 14 M iniiipj] anil Nebd? Cittern, 

niv- c^kcTkffljibJ St£in c> tmn s **d Hmeri* Age 

JjfrirfWw ffciai 1 -' Kftatieij AnuXOii* 

JjAmzA*n Mn&im: Ffltffrct uvt \mtu\d Friarhki; hcjtj nf 
I>:n:i..itririitt i Eyaek d.JlcCteu 1 jtf R/ifcju- 4 11 jj Smite %: 
bn j tk gfc fftt. 


!■ t UHO 

Mmmm */ /** Aty*/ Jt+frwp ft i *b ^^uJckm, 

KXJTLAHO 

- Ein^rEifrt fttwuin iHirt w«t. 

Upturn y Jntffmmti y Jftwim* Ss-’itmb edict- 

turn. 


GREECE, 

My.™ tin! Cnoutu fi-.d,, AmUfthfr* 
onHUc rrmttK' C(!|^ nf Pi^yL’iltn’ DinJufnrnsii fforn D«jrH| 
mis.ifc ‘ Apcifto” , Victory JM*. trmjkhraf 

rvet dht| ittUe 

««*•<* rw« Hernia! grtnip,; the 

fK,l Maid* ; lu,intrude of Niki Temple. 

S^k. f.ii™ T t>, «« K Iitith ft,* m Circe 

IJd] pn r KTLtipEUfln ; Apai uf Ljmppi* | hftmr* cblliiW. 

W^0Cf £«f Ptagn im; imiinionn of 2™ 

V:!'-:! ’/—■i™: fiTrrV *mt RiimnJi HClllblUPM; [be M*i» 
fin.ji ffiwri D. M_ ftijLin^Ri'i ecitatMin if CHynlhiU, 


IfclE^HtVA. 

BitKlA. 

Fldmtritc. 


ITALY 

■WWi Crrtf#j fig tii of Lertppum Achcnx i £n^ Frm^tit Jlt4 

Ortck v^ujeg.j fgmoirt ttrtfiYc rcfn^,, 

Htimcc VirinErToNWi-ria. 

W r’I 3 ET Jdofm^ Etm* 

>.!*? Tt! 11 ’*' '“attic, htiuvut tiimtn. 


r 


I 


MLiSEl'MS AND TH KIR OBJECTS >27 


N^rni. 

f^A Ll IlfOr 

ft OKI. 


Priratc pdkgtfon*. 

^ir* 4 cvip K 

Miiico Citt# 

1-tUAr 

Ijcnijccmp. 

Maouu. 


Aflirrv .Vinrn-Irtit l&OTl&ftHrth Fftrneir Ml; AUmlttl/* iri-> 

li.jL-:, 13.itrn,nJin* ilhi AdliUtfTtfrlt itlfUCNL ttOTjrfill'ui 

fii PnljtfltPii; I’iiEnpciuK wdl I'ltPiUriEfcri; i 4PP|winbq 

WiiiN AWwiWf; firehoic fruni SeliMii. 

i^/V form* (hmn«d] ffu? church -js k hrwweu H 

ttpcotffta) t «niyi%ri fans j^rh^wk fBari try in K«am, 

.■i r flfP, J ijjij'rj i n* 4/ iAf ftiiWiW? objecti found cn th< PuUuoc 

Mui. 

^fiWpw 1 pni-1 . Jpin* ^luili uuatik Pm Jit; Aviitftui. 
(W/fWArf M Cl : S|iiniijiuj Fii-jutM- Viasini- irpitk- jthn 
*fkwet iriTMa<fa h*m*. 

Lattm Srijrfujck*, fturidvrf irarhk dim 

Jfufrt AJT /^;wrn. ftraMIfe.' C 3 *T* -IJ!.' l 9 | 9 ST 11 ilira^n To llitifr 
mue cufrnj ini chmctcr of the Umpift 
.If a tftftm• Henrdo i\t*r T™ . •#«*« ilf rt,f fr S s ^ JwL *TS 
M .10111 CtrrwtMi relict; pwicdt hen.I of Domiutn. 
tfuaowk [Xfutn* dfttt vthjiuM Smbr ; “ Maiden" 

of Antiifrttt toMir* hmt *iqwl by Al^dMirf: Vcflm of 
CvrtiK- hwHffr Hdfabirii Venn* Otntsrk; 

AuyiraTin of Via sn 1 Lit* find* friml 

TfjjwHitajiiiii *&l 1 CvitrpdiL;*-, 

/VjruWj t&jreil iTflin rh- Berried m* frank 

JT ****** A Mb' ItrMdrR, LjoctM^ ApoxirWrirtlm of 

ttpfHlH O^tlm "rmk mU ^ftiMsll vtell"*i 

frrm K^JkiSrm CxlUw* filitib; Sciftfe* (PHlUj PmcL» 

P<irfci Aii||iLitua; w Abblu^ll 6 fJ palming* 

i*m fp’iv/r-rr fibjeCi’* from RadsritlK Flturoni fill*, 

Vitti Allans H*iiU-::Ssi (nnulJj) ■ i.[f: Rorghre. Campanil 
fin PitM snd l-mm§r*cR* Cnin-Llnni (m *rtv mLi to HHIh*n 
Mi^um^ *. r -u±iimi\v Y Luilnvlli I^tim llieicnf 

gianltm of SalltiAr), Ruspaip, TnHortia. 

LanfrUfl- Vcra*i r.r^rJk 

MEXICO 

Xarivmit Xtmtrmr M«m buI M« 5 out ^tnpjUkir w Axtec 

ak Altar i WUW-” 

PFRU 

FJ W;,.- Jt hytf&tt* ft****** Wl!»iM iwpri> ill <hc 
firti-jfr ntkriwin «hicb niihnl -ri (Vnu 

RUSSIA 

ttimimr- Giwtc jr*Tln irtdiilfmp !««' W- l‘l mwfaiaSB* wjrh 
hca.U tif.AlIttM Portkcnm; Urrefe iwm« HV ant. #x.J; 

(irrtk nt>>. liirUnSirtS fvit tiL’nnl hi Kitflhrnfli’di. i kff.lil 
and mint >kn>Tn»-nt <zatn '•‘ l! ' lb! ' al Ktl1 0bjL 

SPAIN 

frjrffl,- ropr rtf AsNff* Parthasn*: Iwrsh «( 

Ailm; iTJlue irfflttp. 


* 


m M I S lit M S AN!) T H E S K O H J E C T S 


St<k; ki ru r.ir. 


SWEDEN 

■VdfliMi. mu M y f i ? ■ A fin ;r tfm: Sdll4m a vj ±h CollottW- 


GejiriA. 


stWmBKMND 

Hemb M-xiLrulcf lirnJ Aucu-jui*; BenAu; GrecL *nj 

Romm aculprufr* imi v*»cl 


TURKEY 

CoHrTAimKUrirli fVtaVruJi Minium. ALriin.kf p.jijtMtyihiigm \ iircOrpkn^ui nf 

t\ve Mmjrncr*. 


ftUv : 


III I'-mi*. 


BhT* Mj*jl 

ilfeUMtiirjT. 


(jem 


Cwtunn, 

Drrtutt, 




l,4j* W»ui- 


Sir* 


CttlTEh <=T*TH ui AMERICA 


J j ' i.'iirt: f*; U-, epl ithle itu:! uf Ertu nf l.-i-iippLi.i; copy 

■ I l ■■ v v i - K7 IV>lirfinjt 3 ’ Rjirnun ummpha^r 
j'j^ if a ti$T lilt f t HdWiiVv *£lLJ£flLV. > iMliv * -*■■*■*• ■■I' 

t yirttcn^ in Imrnrn; tinned raim Ui XiKWhetlri Amt 
Phijipi»i,- f ji^-k M.t,J Ltun hiKTtiafjirm^ tfcm% ihq, 

i^utpcum and Trim F, irtman iiueDun- 

Wttjsjn uf hi, |url I J' Pile Cemiila odlvtTis-.n. TPrr,f. C^IW*. 

t ****** Own? Roman turcupt.J^oJ *\ih *at jn mil muttiad*, 
./ Ffor Jrit ' i -- ■ - l^iiin-mir thronri (ixarhlc 
fit® UiiHi trvuft iliJik jjjwljjtM; ildbivtsr Chi^ttn; 
RiifBlMl pnrltair fit ferra <hT1k; pyrinm lit luify, in ttmrrf* 
Grr*k ***■*, 

^' f - r -J «* ■■/ .fcMf-iiW Fihmdit^i iomlrtaprw, 
Mr 5 iitJtn r mujI CeniTttl .-Vraticm irtttk|dttc». 

^fi|5C .Yr# AfajHfj«Y Melr-agcf: head of athlete: 

tiink 

.fr: fri^fc evil*. l:> Dowm; feBef -nf fichtiiig war- 

™ : Chttu^ mmv.rr^l mb nf aM-: Ur^k imh <if 
n : 'f i~p h.L ,; Jirruftfj; variiiirijil voaci nf Chrsu ; 

^ 4 i * 1 1 1 1 vt^ nr, Sanrcaim - yyyr, !X nut n.c. 
fttii Mmium vf Xatutm! ffiitewy; urd^initne^U tfchumk^- 
•• 4! ::i r " '?(*■ "dnHi? <-i ih- Hd^ *4isMHind rultnrr, 

Muffin J Triage kmd* Gtfdk h^4. BrSbmtlc 

mofhlr hrmh hnJ <.» I Irrnclo; itama t*f VTivim fiuH, 

Pif Jtt /kt ijfTtfnJ Attic Irmnif inm- of IV 

ccna ^ T -‘'vi l 1 1 ApliMibe; IitjJi rtf Akt#uirtuk.. 
Srittut, in .1 U. Jultai Hislrpprri.; Chmcnr CdwiiM) r««r 
^tihttns liv Ricd Ikf Camilhu r^uiiec 

JWi£. 

^ ? -'' ■'* l/fltaii ,-fff jTiWWn^ MeiC i^ii; Crirtklic r. n!jfc 

diff jjilI |’.rt«-r j Cteflnc and JjqMAcK ]»on«T im 4 trietJil 


KrMixhwntnti in4 Ciiiikrrfi edketbrnt 
^ irtJ I|Ij4i life m mxfUr tkn F l .irtt, 

Hr frtrt a.c 3 Ly^riire, EimkCtuL kaiI R^ian nm; 
of Kwai^Yin, Chtlw j a ^ 

M>4d#rj c*$mh*\ ihrtk Rwn.n 1 


einnt 


* 


MUSEUMS A S )> T H K J tt OBJ E C T S *2‘> 


Nr> OKLtuiih. 

S** VolA. 


pBiynurMiJi. 

Ptm! ■ I - mcrii - 
Ruwci ctwt. 

| P t I&VT1J |! M? t: i 


dicflininr, 

SV. 

ftwrrw CmLJevt. 

Saht* Tic, 

Fuwcitcci. 

ToLtnO. 

Wft tfUJJf EITOXt 

VV £41 Lt ^ LI.T Ci>LUC<3r 

Wdtnrtzi. 


1VW £TflWf|JJ* tkpjtrrmmi / Antrim? jfiMLfujJtm 

el' MriLCii, Ofiitrnl America *’id Nertktm Sinith America. 

tftu/nm -f Wit**?~ dtCWiivt llklkti od- 

Iccricmi* eijirtittPy fine fdaihirt rdPtlll wis-i MbltHc Animu. 
Jmmcmw NatmbmUti .Uan-tmi ma^Ment tt^rniK 


cum! 


.;,- ,**: K^yivhan nfrrt riant *ftmh «/ 
Pciacb; Etfuitfan chariot; partied rotffl from Ek-iiCtfftik: 
Ccimilu calk<.mn imm Cypru*; Greek > J **; lirnrL and 
Raman ghw, *^rpw, pottery- 
Mh/tww of thr Aitarhtm Itufn ro + ffrjr Fwmi*ti#wl compir- 

As* Yvfk Vxtarrritt iftrWi'irW IfafWfirr Imm in- 
RrmjEi marble i, KjfpNan pipyri. 

Jif^r-tm ■■/ Uu r-rri .7 fraiujifedUM \ m^h Ainr *t*w 

iicia | sc a loJ DuroysiM . hrj^l. ttfrek mst Reiheiji 

t*M; lit Ik nil tic Jmd nf Mrtuiiukr type: Ptfuvmn nw* 
if ri-.il; ctvdkni onllccric-n id l^ntriil 4lftcn<4» irate*. 
Cmnrtit /* ittoutt: tUca* jiii*I Cpbmliijti cdlecriatu 

etpeciiHy goo<L 

sfrt Jfunw ft Pwahatkaa itarn: ttl cent, ■*• Aibmi; 
^aiutfix »r Arhewil^itoi^f ^tajoi Bdtfiin mo- 
aaici irui fenffin 

MWI/U/fBHtl line It77)i murNe 

* «smh f *V wilt mx, Gfrcfc; bm*:r tistUrtft ill Apkmdile* 
IS cent. *X„ Grrak; ntirbk flcsiJ: cl Afliftiddi term cf 
pj(»lT j i u: ; liJ^nflUird (mpWr* r -pnnd b; Nifcio.tJicnc^ ^ 
R^.fT-iin barruHiJtui pmnyi^ *■! d'= NwwM*: 

GfartO-F^jifW Swi^i uf 11 w:rtr- *>P« 

^dintffw Wr. r , T .JmSI ratleciMJa ot Ifrdtai drnJwhnOL 
U'v&intfrti i rr^-^UCTi .n. <il 0^r<r> 

lmm ri ur K- .i'ihij tmtip n >kaIIuiib, t.-.=^.ir.N . ti-t 
tHid cf cr/iwr. a L v * f t 

itilfyff ,*ri iiatiw ton«. ^ Kt, . H Lyiipriit, lw^ I *1 sih- 
Rtf' nmtblir utiti, 

Statitmi \lu)tum! nhjfcr* IlluifntiTij lodiin (ill- <»l Siwlh- 
wit, Mr*icf>, *sui iVtu, . , , 

»! lAf Sufool of Hru^. «■* an.1 on. 

p«,i m«Jr hr rhr Fi>tU.< el fi>t &uth-»t- 

Afiunin jj < . ilketson i'H.nsl mvblm 

And va tern 

ft kit* rfrt Itnfritm: fijirblr frllfi td tittle of mig- 

fiifccnt eo3kcwm of antiiltt ulam 
r*iW .V^vtW AjfnMM*.- I?r< nkibiu <r»m ^ncb m 

iFkr ini m jiEut AJ^a. lincila 

TtatfUfii: Grfeit *ums ed Fdydfifm fu « iJ 

,/rr JSfwr^-i.- ""ft* f ! Aphftdli* i ht-j ^ Jok» Ciair. 


IMPORTANT AHCHAF.OLOO 1 CAL EXCAVATIONS AND 
HBUCATIONS 


im* 

*711- 

TJJJ* 

17+S- 

i 7 S> 

176 ! Ha* 


17 ^ 
178& 
tin* N gS- 


rm- 

c7# ia«. 
I7W- 
«W 
rSoi -'oj. 


[Sol. 

i&rx* 

rBit* 
10 EL 
1 Ira. 
lSiz. 

ifitL 


1&14* 

zS(6. 
|S*X 
tBl r, 
jgji "a^L 

iSj6 . 
j&* 7 - 
sSaS **Sk 

iSjtk. 


DfesVef* uf die M&tJun ymup in Ntfn'* (JoLiitn f W ht iUmc E'-mu 
with pnmi»n|^ nf lice [nr stirl V Mmoi ache. 

DWsteTt <tf wall |u!AlkRt|t "lUili^bmdiltt iTsarrixpr,” m P*iwif!hc Ml 

it Re me. 

Pin* slairaverin »r Hffmll&lUiOtn.; mrer in 173J. 

jffemwf if Sj4tiiij; r Pwtntn in Id», J. 

ftrchordvEiu 

Difighg bosun 11 E PtaiHptil 

Uitcoverjr iti IfcrtyJancurn uf jgo aarblti heu! hromra atu| j>coc solEi 
wf cfaiiral ptpttl 

rfntiqutiifi ■/ AthtHK SriiUJ-t ansi Rttctl. In r-fi I Sics* pamlm made 
far Mn^liinii iht firnf c^pdfittnfl hi Grttte. 

Gf itlukfit df* Wbckelmiinn- 

F *W Af jirro mr tinAr/* \hb* Raniieirmy. 

/Xvrrf?u AUihir^M iiAtjvji, bi-Vhihj, 

Roinjn unriijinruri flivrn t* Rono? by Trraiy of Tbfenfifla, 

NipdoUn** £*$*nllbd* to (•£* ^ K^m^rne.l liry arthjvroliigMffc. 

Romo Stoic <lWoTcred in Augmt* 

Cbjwn^w* eee^varrs 41 PempeiL 

1 Imjihxi Rem'c* I Jird Plash* iiubAimlpr to ibc Purtc, culkcu PsttJldW 
fn.ifWt« it Arhcm 

Ijntulffli rttMeivfi ■inriquifres m-, L- [f r. 

E*swn¥i«an HE Pomperi iincjEf Queen Caroline. 

Rua-itiiiB bti-uu by R -h ?n RabykffUa and iityrhi 
Dlxcoroy 01 Muncntal y^upi at temple on ItE.mi qF Axtfkt. 

Dwmn uf tem]& frkte Ra^a* tn the IVk^Pinncn 
DiKinrrr uf Petra by Hurcthar-Jt. 

Mitptsn* idtahird fnr Munich 1 w Cmwn Piianc Ludwig of 

RlVHriiL 

r^rveru-- kr*>tsiini m lt»h ¥ John Iran! Mu die:. SsjoiIi Cam[Lna Lwn 

*■ ArtJiur. r.nc «T «w HtfUrrt r.f tM DrcUttrinfi of InkfcptmifcDceh rht 

n r*sr American irdUhr^OfiAC. 
ttiMIfl ItJfipW fmVjr hr J.rmd on, 

Tran* «f OU ^fonc A«e Culititt jbund In Cotersl r-.. ,»■■■ 

FAffttv mariilct AC^rrr«| |iy Irjrkh Mqictini. 

ApIbTxxiicr of Mjelnt ilWnwered 

.V NlShr i.lennfiei itu- Kmupv of fjaJtriu* frcim &t Allifflt PtT^mum. 
' «^itr nmtMHu tlu AlWtWu *t AtW. 

Hnhiil brrmh*rffl tha Acr^oik *( Alhrnt. 

UkccLvrrr of Riiwm *aII tnhiTirw it Qmuto, 

[Jscwtfy of Rbwih telut; nr VufcL 

Tha Fmrtit lf«m tWivshnD it O^mpkofthc t«mpk of Zcai 
D^:.,¥cr^ -1 «■*»!« .il*rf ftx. 0 , tem^oi >| BtrnWtllt hcir 

Rem ay. 
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liyv KuJ Ok 4 HiU IT A*He* 1 tennfc m-iMt EeftcH m fk Crifnti opened by Diilr 

rut, 

r$3t, r>i> riffry at lW|n!n-iftlv aUn,ik *ifjHk*Jn 4 *r tlicGftJl. 

iSja. Stnrrc^ B^nxe, *mE Ins^i A*c* jiutimiicdliy Thom*;** 

* iy- !I j6l li - ess dram r hr AnnfmU» ;i Afhtr« 

1835. Hfiiiiurnii:dLifi nf Niki.- Abertis at Arisen* 

1635 "45. Diiciimi ami impyirm of i" cnprinfl pin K«fc ir* Behiitun N Ha*- 
l:nw»i. fft'lii nkii h ihe tunaiform iy#M tifwjlifl* wan- Uttr deciphered. 
Emirt iimcnpFkm (nmpk^l **d tmlaird' in i *f<* bj frjEwin Nut fa. 

1 8^6. Bi *Cf» t ry o| IJtr R^ uJin '-4 jblLi'■ d ft-I -1 b 1 fc t JT V 1 r 1 .111 fc- 1 ru*‘l 4 - 

i 838. A ji 1 1 4wH v i c a] w mt k begun m P*If sijfit by EJwa r d Kobinvm,. 

ifap. Bitcm.-LTjf nf ioninif j*Qphrjrhr *. 

\VVjJt. -i-t ilrSpfiLiiv-juBb> GcfttuiiP. K C. Mueller). 

184a. Sire ['hem* taqiru i f k** n- V - nr aUn ar;1 Om ry ( \utr i tea, 

l&4t. Diamt^rrt r»f ffrtiV ft a I E rt&ltailii by SdlCOlboni- 

■* 4 =i PetiitndU L" i ■ i'll pi 1 ■! sertu &ttt* uucnwcJ at l-un-i in [ J -!nJTli* 

% rp fh 1 mm ijmrnt of Zstirhm J^uim! by Kmi.il 1 Mil**rnu 
1A43 h 4Jfi> ExcavuLkaivfKhnnjibaLlby Ht-tr-1 

*S44. Dtuiifriy Df’FliinpoliT-nHra.f Artwilt 

a £45, Inwnifiikrn uf ni'-’utti.l bailiiffi* uEuicruktn by Ssjuier «irnI 

ifi4S P 4^ Klm'ttd ncavjittd of Uy.ifJ. 

1S46. Dticnnm frf ardwk ttitw M ‘"Apolb" wl Teata- 

1&4*- bikrtVffT in Egypt uf papynu CrtflIHinsup three loti witwni oi Hy- 

pc risks- 

1646. 1-iTvt dbeureif** ti HaUturL. 

1846, R.iEhiauar fcK^:n* kritrmitic rrSlvalwn nf JfTTfi Age ^m^tcry -s HtlL- 

ytait. 

1848. rrilfi mid Vruiritritt Etrun^ f p Dtltfl .' 

t&i8- ^6. r ;/r r hfii: df . /fp - ,1 in . .vrtfenri, I Cmi p a ■ 

tBig. B-.- . I_.| Afti-xv,i3i:i-Jj. t i a frcr l ,yd|lJ'ilN ' 3 T Ei^mr 

1849. Drtfijvfry i>f carjicomtipf Ss Citlmtua - r Kr.^r l v [X?_Hwr 

i ®$T“ l 55 j I'jLrayaTJnin ! ■ Marietta of Sertpeunj ii Mnfiph x m F^ypf. 

1S5?. F.tfiitatkm br^uii in Smith Huaah, 

1833. niKnn?T>- «f th- nrtfnpsfn 4t \ i'bnwa iwat 

1833- Di*c.i^rt <if pdchlfrorkcwTr* in S«ilh France 

1854- Diacoreiy pih 'fw^Uifur* in {tir|i*prl»wuH 

1855- ^0. at f^mpriJ oTSwlntn Baflli. 

l8s#- ThrntHi fin*;* nmr inpniboJ *fnnr rtt 1 Jdrtpa Ji* iwcriplinn 

1857. I r-ri.^ rtf. r>f Mil 1 1--' „:r- i - I Mkurrt . • U by "StWtim, 

185k Si*v rt mEii^li 0/ Rrjdiuh ufficsr found JU Xanten rn tiermjfiy. 

I SjSQ* Smiueme (if Vthrna ii;p&mtn! by 14 nnfiiuuit. 

1359 p 6j. Sh-J if Aiwlu> It Arhrn rtCfvatrl 
l86sy ^ Ext M.V4E1-TI IS at I ^»*11 J^ll dirCttr . • ■ t 1 T «elll4 

1861-^ Firav-aliwi ! r th- Palatmt Hill m Rdasc. 

I $61. IlMEURt ATT iikEul of SBmo 4 misrjtlfMEf.l hf ft.im irtn, 

x 86 a. i- 1SMTaf Mmi nt Alr- 4 1 n F r*nrr <-cn 4 uc^c b% t A*r ot N a|«dfivi ML 

lS6j. DiKuyirfy a>« V r E tror> (Krike) uf Samothracr hr tlMpmitafc *" 

Pfrii in a» friurpncnm , v . , . _ , , 

1863. . J i*ndiV» j/phaJftfii Kirthhoif, from Clttl- 

dJinn v jict 

t8&4_ Fine daciTPTrici at Lt TSne, 

1863. rKwrery uf ficcrqptrfa Mmlkro in iri.y. 

1S66. I «t»Hlitlm»nr of Eapkfaticti 
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iBM. 

*867. 


|B 68 . 
i m 
1B6SL 
ifi£& 
fft&& 

l&Og. 

iS 6 u 


187*3- 
tS?a " 74 - 
1B71. 

jUfri. 

1 & 7 I '90, 


Z h 73 

1871- *71 
1073 , 

?§ 7 + 

187$ ■»(. 

1873- 

1876- 
iftrt 

lS77 h 94 i 
igoi . 
1077- 

1877- f 0^7 
i ®?3 TO ; 
1900- ’14. 

1879. 
i&ft 'St. 
lSSfr 
TfiftOL 

iSS* 

1 

t 88 i. 

18S1 

f 8 Sr. 

1SS1 ^ 
t 88 i 

1881 1905. 

■as* * 8 * 

1883. 
iS 8 i '90- 
| 3 Sj W 


Discertnef} 1 n# parthm traiue nf Auaii>Tui si! IVima P.-if * ■ 

F«\j>?rttr CHJom’r firmly fi?r Drjphi g1ir<tn hr f iff clip Tm ftttBtfc 

niic^^rtCT of Ccflnot-i m Cpjim. 

IL Sridirnufl* vi-iifi Hamrrk uir* 

ft nivrr trfijaiF 4 (ilmnci .11 ! ltL!rt(uriin ku G timUi ^ 

Dhffhvtry of the M^i-qbtf^ Stone MrruJu nf Mcuii. 

Cfi-.M.*i;ni.in rock chritrf lli Lc 1 F>"iies JJjcuVTft'd, 

f.y Primjhzr f'rMtiMTUi m Sven S r c)jnn H 

Diirtjrrp of "House *1 UtU -> m PAklt^ A1 knrr,c + 

AffrntLLjufn - n ni^f nf Pinna} he EjAmu. ejtwjtnt by Wtwd and Ho- 

fjftk 

far CtMhiffof hf. rr .fr/*r»Jjrr fl A’wrjji, OiHit 

niw *‘it tAlftSlti figurine* jj TwMEitPM mi 

Dipylrtfl v^v.-, I i.mfiii nr Aiin-iv, 

|h*c.i ■ * rF? 11 f CVtuau nrrmptjji# 31 rxf Bdritpra. 

SrAhclniiiia worlu *1 MjrctiwPp CV^h^n^rut i. rtfli! TiTJTM Iwifh 

\\\ DotmfrW *tm rtda}* 

H . - r 4ml [ Bmil.ii n -I ui MllrPii^ Mju_ t - • j .Lmi IVin? m Mjcjmicr 
ViUcy in Alii Mita-. 

Excmn™ «if *«nt* in Cff™ by I - f 5 md V P -n Gannl*. 

rtfiodi <if tarn pd hi wiil^uihtii^; Jjilfru^hbed hv %. Mf,u, 

Scrhlsfm^Tm nf My',«uu. 

(^rncunt r^i^tr A1 Oh'ttipn tap fint . .,r^f taiji.ljtum* Inr the 
whence of arch»mtrtgical n edition, 

Vktttf v «if dt ( H> ni[n j. 

EaCixtn^ifii bigyn if (.a Tfttc. 

h SdillcntnTln. 

Frenrii exfdLVilitittH lit 


I fern 1 r. ■■■ Pc .it- U ■ »..a|hJ 1 :ti 3 i=,i 

l.xOvinnm at Cimwntum, 

WJ 1 ifkrtl. It P<rrgnntirnL 


StuJt ,>r irnlff-mhic imj4nn*nn in Thame* (unk si IjiiuJun betjun. 
Sttthk 

M, HwcMlticr nnib frqnKnti r.r Gar^nti IdV^ ti^tinEKpU 
Stwnc Age |iujmin« ? a i.w ^Afanmir. 4i^cml li> fisatmdn. 

.ira l' M; /u f ««r cuilrctcJ I,;, V DuIul 

Sdoijcpii irnci mi Ofdu^i^l til, 

Elindfft K-tfre flint wnik in E^vpt- 
CM^Atjui %1kin« tJifrv 

Bjndclicr begim &,( ivUtm^tk ^ - n Sr-mh^f. 

*T.re in K:vpr 

Jnritu a,a,!if *«»„. Sir f..h n Kvapi 

Mamtsluy* ftp.f fit Conn) .W f , rjtr 

.■\crrfT 3 CJJi Sekrjui p«-^v»ly^ KmrU 

Adrian ScNtnl «c 2 v.n w „i A«oi (Clml*. *fu! K-Jd™). 

'■ * 1t - k^ mr^TEfr ar KpniauriB. 

Ajwerbni e«i»rA(c eu Carii jinl Lptiq 

Ffnf ternmna je CIjwhmuul 

Gmkj OECuvarr it Ektuu, 

Riunanimi Hr AtUcikllMl, 
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i *m. 

*9, 

1 S 93 . 

m. 

r QQ, 

m v 

S&P 1003- 
$ 90 - 

80 a h &t. 
Bps, 

t *S- 

ftq-J TQQ> r 

Bpj- 

Bp* 

&** IgA 
B 94 . 

Bps- 

Rps. 


tfl a f hit dfr f JT 7 rtfllipJ-H PtTTtIf r C h Pp tf. 

ItaIih^i rrajtvst* |fti*SK* oi Sku* «ru Ms- IlKh in Crete. 
ScKIlEftlIftfl mr TiTf Ilk 

Summit t*#m ^r*wtSrw* nfr fr-tupdi* A * A™ 110 - 
Halhliirrt di^ir^-rii Cmrtyiu law intniptSmu 
TA/ Jmrwkjm Iw^t of JtrtamM#. 

J ^ttJkm*tu r A. Kim j. . fAvar*m j, A II- 4 utile 1 Wd* _ 
FfcL;*vit>i»i Cfli AlhatUJn icmpcilra dim: t nil I") IviVTiilUi* 
,V I+ 1-Ai f Ar. n ,.iVv ,-r {Jh Hrwr, «J M..Jii*liui_ 
.Wfkin Sdvari at Aiiicni eic-:^*ttT iho*i^ ar Th™i* 
|>*rp|kU cffinfn 4*41* M Ubisiyfll* *t AWihul 


Afatindcr •ww^ngin tfbcwmi »t ^'j i c f- 

L>iic^vfn? *Khl*p»«“ day ^hler* ft Tdl cl Amsnu in r«ypt. 

First firi,Lnrllt|P ski tmfmnnd tawd in EjjffjREBf) fraJflHR- 

Luikn m. Hitnftfr’ 1 bull ! *< R^rw, 

Sio,! uj‘ Hiumnri EHUVitd nr Attic ns 

(i,b3iMi. rxoivate *f tnlfcrii* Akifi k and Marfcilxjnu- 

&Kwruini nr M*m J'Vj] burmi lit Eette. .._ , 

Eumlomnrtt ofU«* Mum(* Uy Wawrt^a) ArriiJK-jkginl Enthral, 

(i^isk* fic^tir If V«p)ilu N iwur V™* Jft,s fiml tk *** "I* 

«vktlk Iihilli In rrpuiiuf, _ - s 

Uitmvcrj *f Hamm nf i -= rent- W»«jp *««=. with p^htoJ par- 

fflhi. ail 

^ merit ant* eteaiure bt Stn aTT m ** diviaiiti*. 

An-Hwn* «m*~ « flgj" k " ™SET® a f> M-uiiLiv 

Ftiiukr* Pr»ne btp» watk b 1'^ “' J’ 11 ■ l ,fcn ' . .. 

Ijin„vcr> (if c«mb t*Jpmi* and <»ftr W*» of ;n- of I wtpw 

nr 3 «ifl it M■•(>.!loj*ili* ifi lrtw*f. - 

fioaf AVfwT *f I * f -'''of" 1 rt& ” T, “ 

J/ufri, /‘orti r // t \ P. ton.tell**- . ; . 

IlMCRtrr 3 t hi Hil-.lt H, Uij-f-T nJl ,'onwmia# -4«n* 

lyiti t)J Wrmffltni „ 1 

HondtmttcHiTinn ^ W -tin* t.n year* «P^ 

AmSi,. «t«« at it. thMM. *** iaJ 

** 

T/idwwwKa. Alithun* SmbnJ ,ml Msi l?M*. 

JWwimr^^irfrfdi*.^ M»«d*. h«rtw«»|kr- 

hv«u;li rntunt «*c»»ittfen* IWph 11 " " '■ + 1 ■’ 1 '^ ! , ‘ .... „ 

T&f t’Ajf f>s-WrT» p/ Ar#w t'rrJf, Sauthwnim CtfanJ", / ^ ^ 

4irj /,fi»w*/i, (!. NeifenikWd 
n.niv- af the Vtml fflPfratnl nl ■ k 

1-v.-!n of M * ni ® XU f »s«d 

WtirLon [cflil, lc('f(Juc(Ti Hiir-^rpm' .f Ifcfr el-to • _ 

Jlt,^ „» rJ Et^Wloto n/ /Ap JJtrrrii c y™* 

'llmifuiu- 

Bumili wnre 31 l«1f nUAmitn, !K havpi - 

U«nWI. Hunt, b«fi »far * WP*- 
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iSBfl. 

■*®5- 

*3*6. 

iM' 

i&07 


I$$7 sqiis. 
1897 . 


18^7 

1 S 0 S. 

Ltiwwr?* 

1 m- 

19 *&- 

19 ®*- 

T^r. 

IiQOi, 

IQM- 

lUfli. 

1901 , 

TCKJi + U4. 

I 9 CI. 4 os- 
I 9 ML 

W3 fc QS~ 

sg®3 

I9&I* 

ig«4. 

W4- 

* 0 *^ 

10 ® S- 

1 OO 6 . 

IO06- 


igoG. 


190 &- 

1W7- 


l©°7- 

W- 

1907 - r 10 . 

iO&ft. 

19 && 

t^L 


fifWt nv-aimrn: i*.uanrS if HnVrirenli; near l^nifJCU. 

(leiriiiini ntciTJlrr _ir |%«nc Ln Ai.ui Mi^r, 

Amcnia* Miikuir begwu fivp smn' mtafk at rudtfo Benito: imI-luM? 

'-■l/ivc.i 

h?Aiwf«tii*i studm *m v nf frt , farmr; Cf/f/ - ,/ .1 U 1 n .. W II HnWi 
Anteriani begin m fwavnjc Cnftoth b i-n ^ 

Awutriam 1*1* m to tfcrjvaie iTph&nt. 

'Fkf tlhtoriai rfikrHeh W f+ l h rd., U. A. 5mttk 

(ftTirtilrlj -nd Hunt Uf in next O^y rb^mhaLi, *j nulr* b*ith «t Caijn 
and fnd papmi* wiril nymp ifAgfo' tit'Jctua 
Rtj*wt*irt Ji 44 jMfwm f*r. w ,t S, Kctititk. 

Jmip Nottfl Pflttftc ExperiirfoR hr^in* inveacitation tsf ptctuEHurk rcE±- 
ikiR» between ^ss4 1 fill America. 

Jntimt Stittr impl^rnfj *J €r*\u lirij^n^ Sit J^hn Evaiix 
l ’htn-nftftQtt .-■■/ ti'Tr.T^ J. (i, l-r^Xer. 

/V^jtvri, /« Zi/i- miuj Jrf t a, Miti t. V* kdi^. 

DrulMrlt^ Orient IkhiilJtdufT work, m Ji;<bi>|r»n K 
Berlin AJiUteqym at wii*1l jI Mitrxu.*. 
il&^iiknlnm nr Perm -mm Tftrjill-' Witz by l [hit. 
nrainij? iumuri rtv*ivtmJ fnm xi Amkyrhtr*, o# 

Arthur Fram begini work at Cnc^uv in Cm*, 

RrtrA^j nnben i&jpfciiu) of nurttlri afut hrunm «iT La^k HiIcol 

Prehistoric found fo tUc IWa* iNirtim fcy B®flL 

Kir-rieh rrsirme ■ftw H fc ax Dekss. 

Cuclc «te]« of Hwtu»ttnbi tjiwJ hiT J, ,in MffTBUTL 
vni f/fo.pj F W; Dticr^fold, 
lljHri CC^ltffttr litaj(c| at 1 rpulnt 
T’.fp Artier /ffracrti jw . C VVtkktcbi afiJ orl^tn. 

M^muiuFf litw ckifrim T i/vnknrc -11 ScjiultitavfoA inn ojIl in 

ZcalamL 


S.irmiimM eawav itc =r Mcfuldi;;. 

DcntKlW Orient t!^nfI jCt tscavftt* af Akskt, 

I3imv#]r by i M. uf ivnphfegm. i Qw:^ IbuhcwiT 

fl- Ct BillIfr jjij I (■ l.nimnn begin, ^»irfc m. SjrlaL 

Wn&uto rvtamiltrti. V lHr.i* acn3 ! T! - 4 (,.! K ReKhMd 

s 1 vrfT tA tnmb ^if fa?hrr amj mnrhef u^ Ou^rv Trip T. M. Duvii 

Jreh&duij mrni Fmht jfttHfuIHii, tteta*! Mmm, 

\Wikrr bOi.fla murk IT C«plfj|| of the HUtile 

iJn Jinn r t O mdcl J * 4*4 Mimr fin.l in b|typt i bajjtn of hrtpk^n mLlii* 

tETSi^F* p TV ,f f a,<M,<of Kiiritt. 

rJc^p >^f J bauilnj^ *rwt i'f a HrfltnTy E *f (irttCc, 

«n hr * nvt rhe n«^ Owmerri.U NV.Ui «, ^ «r tt,= 
(>*nlrh» ni 5 all itit, ftntnv, 

Mfin^.ioli»sn Mum an: k'pitt »ark #r I_nk in Fgyiit, 

Htciovr, of mnkvn uf niarfJn Jtnil lmn» .iff MaFJia ,-n .'ej»i 

OF twrrb Afiku, 

Hrrtiah be|rm w,ul( ill ^IptrtlL 

Sck* 4 f[ An.rrtin R-warth ntjhliihril ir Santa K- 

2321^52: ““ * ""'■•■ ““ *- "■" »">«> 

7'Af ■/ Jiktm m M L IVtV,. L _ 

A *T££££F^ ' t *™^ - V Mi ^ ac H twikin hy Brt- 
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.90*. 

1909 . 

'll. 
W' ’*4* 

ws- 

1919 . 

1910 ’tj. 

TQHX 

t^to* 

i^X |v 

1413- 

*W3* 

I9IJ- 

**■4- 

1914- 

Wfr 

IQJ5- 

£ 915- 

1915 . 
c U l ft . 

C?l6. 

rgifL 

1917 . 

i B i7 

roi& 
iyiS- 
J&I& "xo 


IQIQ. 

S0*0. 

OZ0. 

rflw. 

OJG. 

E0WL 


i^iDL 


rwiriikuu si MnJ VenStf imtftl 
AmcTEC*Fti btyui *otV nt Sanuini. 

Rifttt nrr i-t nr/M. 4+^’ ? *- wiT', * Knruih. 

(JcniLjiin iitavilc tempk of Hr?a a* £*?k "• I'Wirgattd And RviuchufK 


l)yu;o^ff p.if su^atr *MEDc ul" ^jj^.jbehb b>pi Via LiliiciintL 
Orind llnlwdUt' rspodiiiun ir N'ubra. 

74r tftr&tfidfX* </ C&tfftrniM, A. L KhtfW, 

Awtlitint Ufici witfk at fontc- in Aujji Miruix. 

!)i Kd¥rfy of nil Hi nf Mtthn PSctJii* «ri Ilf ^ de F ipcsitr IC4U 
AWA ^jb^pV-ih .ta^niafdjp, T. V |oytt 
DiKtHVrry «f ik Venui srf Cymir* Dee. t. 
r/^iu W &j i lf0*jnfl**s*J l t\ R VVeikr. 

Arfvwfrr *V r.irr 5. Keimwk 

Unwary oi HfitirlT *f l^Kun Kofil iWim »irh 

Annamdarnm by firwrtt* baaed cm i^ir^kii eiccavAiion^ that M^yan 

culrart wui nujiuJriJ i T Irufli 1 ^d«i 5 *nr* -ii*-. 

CljI^V Mutton upedEtian k«bu ftiiiJy of H.'ikct Makef culturr m 
Sotixbwnt, 

Mura! indnnnpn m cavern -d Timi Frinji tHicoTcmJ by 

.irpan Ank^iUy^t, H, R. Hull 

e^TUTinA uf Tremor Meimi! bf Ofcfo Afthw«hf3 id Hi»tortd| 

Sticifty. 

/fnr /jvffWucw* m j-Sv ■ / rfo- v 1 « \t<wky. 

Oli- i -r- nf fesnp'k ‘itf *iut lu; aJ i>t ‘A*m .it Affifi ift AcJiiirCii 

by O. Walter cjf Aujtrbtt JitiEiitiEt. 

Drtttrrar ftf ITrttiietttm* mr.'tT aiwwiit Mi hit known. 

of Ai irt min, Nc* Vltxitt). beywn by Ameren Mmtwn «f 
Vdhiral ffipimj 

I^ifiEvrrj "I 1 hi \]H.sJlo of AijfL 

DtiCEivefy of hvpefjcum near Pott* Mjkuhi^ eh Rq«a 

Emwean rtTfiarfii nf pni-F: miltfm Eul*, nflil fr^mmn of ViHaJio- 

vgn Vrtr,- S kwifld 41 C4penj h uorch ill Rt»Or 

N K . f-kil find. tikdGlir SomETtiffn :^pSc, L> 

a^gp ftitipkw fclirnl it Caribi^c 

HaJ'yarEj |JmreTn.itv acatl. (Ic^^nn Mm.-um nf I'inii ArT. ;(|wilsf]r<t 

mSu.1.10, t'nmii.. *13 tin Ur«< bfEitV^io d«wwtU 

Iniq^fAhn Shtttrin. L’f, *w* T(U Obtkl (Ti»|*m r Hill, 

Woolley). .... „ , u, u u 1 

HxnjhM 0 / Jl*ri£ttwl Amrtkm AxtvfHW**!- ffc ” ■"■ Homici. 

PaiTiiifi^ E*pb Fumil ifi±rit*R^- 

cxeivaEr it iVS-it* 1 ). 

U. Ch!m ftmLi mJJir msdptvm * **«« Euw. baiK Hnd Mithtaeuin 
at tklifl. 

A futtn/l f Ariktxhtii K< vjiWi It. C,rgfi.ir rfV C ItHJwt 

SciefUific ditfifcirinrt —■ fur prt Mym^aii ;^cty *.0 J-wfc -«*n* 
hrJ by Ai J. R, Wke arni C SV Mtiklk, and I 4lf 

HcEudii-. t . t t r 

Kktavbiiuu kputtlir SwwitabMuiiun t»»4cr A. Ptwin mt Anne to Ai^lra. 
lEnCCn-rry I hat rrffljun* of fc-i-nph? nf Jupitrt- HPiili't fi'i^.er OcTinaO CEB- 
tuwy fin Cpiii^inp Hill IT RnnE^ -rr fmtt ol ixHlium nf Eh c gcitfinpj 
ttmtfk IjU 1[I l\Y the Tsr^liinii- 


* 
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s&to- r j a. 

I£2t. 

MJJ I. 

J£34. 

1921 . 

iOil. 

WI- f JA 

]$)!, 

I$u, 

I$JL 

IfriX 

ipu, 

qm 

IflL 

igax 

1^/4, 

IQ 13 * 2 J« 

igaj. 

IP33- 


ms-* 

tm , 

iw^ 


WjL 

iga4_ 

1014^ 


1014. 

t^Lt- 


Distwetj if* Grtt* S . II. Marshall 

Di^i^ i - nt Mii':nir tit j wemn *Wf eriw f Ami Iiaukt if.ihn# L it 

in iwnfld 

Amtnnn ScIwp;.I Ih-^ju Zjxuunci i« Greece (BttifenL 

Frcndi Archsui 4 q 0 ic«l S^i^ *t Jericho. 

DitCuvttj urt^ put ini i tUVAtii^ <if Mufti hit ty^ in±rop Up HuHan* 
Oiipia. 

Jew ii h I'lkitiitc fipEiirjtiMi Sockty at Tlkm 

i'tiflfTiD^i: u d * riiAiv4(c it C*nrnuum. 

UmLTri t*. riPencuylvcuttA Mwum 4 * Hr i tin <C 5 , Fiihrr *ml A. R- wrl. 

ilarv iM Umrapity m ximnri*, 

Kut'iitHPn <4 A*!&d'in b* Hiui*h StW or jixuujkin. 

InatifiiniEkm uf .it PuuW Ikmito U> X.Ltiimul Gtouf-jphk Sockty* 

Ten p jil^i *1 akr • it I Ktccava TrU 41 tVmhiK^fln. 

Wort UT fiftfei b,Y HnrivEk Sckhl at jcmtSEfll. 

Thirty wtiU «nlil *1 wn, <.i Kwk Cmnun ihund .^pril i j in 4 poi ai Siidn* 
LWurwity . 1 Bemu ytvwm* Maeun, \m fct Alati iWt. fegiat m?dt it 
ikiijn 

©urinary hi bita.nl nf t^oo t»ni *4*.} ar Fikmn* m ihr 

Murthci, IllTr- 

O Ittim id fi^ridp? I^!.hJ -r feat m Atbmup bi Kuftiuhi, 

Biwrtty by Armim^* -Lie ,.1 three ^y,-i. .■[,« - r I > rm y\n t>f &i« I hucfe. 

lif>» I *:b cttiT- 4 J.it. 1 ul Mit-T|ie n Thfi«ly. 

Bm|1 " A « *t-ittfcmcn 1 uaJ ElKi»c±« ttfrnl* Junumi! .m Muntr Manu 
mi Krpmr. 


Va ■ Jicfl .r 41 f highest ktii-'A 11 I ik.:ttr:i finilront Mirul in Hllilinfl BnV rrgiiin 

by Firth Thule F.X|Wlbrin;y 

F.Uflvaikiri ^f iirtiiiiih .^r Jiytmilit is f Cuifuifcn. Marion. hy tiumitncyri, 
T]m,\ Alhilk I Hi" Aincricw Mu-,, im; -■< H^iunit IWtt "find* 

StnhllllC pOTltT? uft.: HrUUk,T| itt 

. . ' ' * ,h ■*’ v It .WrirjrtSLh.^ ..I < h-tentil 

r! -: :'iin‘ 11 sit JcruJAiim A 1 hri|fHr) H 

I^ : i L -.,r J:.Uh ■ ft. V^, l h ,, t4n r .-. ,- Ti A |.A.) tbr S en , rru.k 

V.I -it Rwrn; 1 FIT. 3 ::: u n«^ E&. ... m-ulr, Plink-.i fay Jt £aJca 

tewlins n-%n,|iu[r> iij Crr^iim Hdtrrc. 

IliKovrfy 1% W. Arn^Llitig uf fluro> fin* l»KH% T nn ri!%c,iJnn,rr m ^ 

mvflft fif 

E«.»- a: i„n cfMdMW^ HsnrtM i« ImJia (Sir^r. M«fth*ll). 
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Fvclito. IfB 
t-uriTi =J 

F il j vitkifl + rm-dlfd it : .; 

%ncEiC jtrahlfm, iSi., iHi UnittUftK 

EkcUnttWH^ hutH? ihf, jroi ctftrn^ 

Ni«i ^n, 

F 

I' ak*d aD rfi^nitirs, Iff 

FiiTiTt^n, i t 

3 -citKctrJ SrrpFiir* :* 4 , 3jr- 
/• • ■= :.;r fWwi/iW, isi 
Filter flw4 Minn*. *73 ^ # 

Rrrtf ttipfii mt lirifuh, 

] niton* ao; SomtUnwratti litti ■*+ 
HiXvi 7 =i 

RiWiU, -f#ea«xk^i> 3=^ 

FcAioin him tow* 

«* lu&JtlE*. ^Si L.f Ln-Uuiu, *U. 
314 , :irf, 315- j.*. -IT. = 55 i- f,J > 

Fund ppnjflcpcfj^ wartiitnf tn.. It? 

FfJOttxJr^i 16 -J 

Phrycnc*, 11; 

Fsuttp Rwnitn, tn Hnijin, i"* ( 1”. > l» 
Fmitn. i^iy Keanaii Fi^nun 
hi.iinriiFa. 4U 

r-E^ukliiK Bwoaiuin, pEnatd» ?oi 

f r UISE!rni JTAfTJUttgi* 4V 


45 

K|7p4lu fifij* nrinTJiure c4‘Httnlifpki'iHj| f 

. 

EUi^rj -*k% liatm n#, 

VAAtn Pveh\\* m *tyi r^^,”4 i^P - ]1 ' 

Firim^ i to 
Ktffin niso+ 4 i ,, * - 
EJ K^OA 77 
El Kef* mn* ftwim!, i t 
EfAih*pm ¥ * ii>4 ibeater, :H 
EsfE^tbaun^ Arbcnt, its* 

I fkimm, -*t-J0S 

JEwiwAb Hivt* mi.u 4 tid fctlbwptT, 175, 
Ernma^ irj 


Galilcr PiktiTt, ^0! 

(;ui»,««, i*j 
Gmt^tnrd? ^f .\nnoc|o ^(Skym t iV 
G.vi2, C-ifMr'ii irrtifii-iti ;v 
L.rUI BiLrkjiL, pvT-jnsicb, * 

[iC'irpn WiffWIMI HFtds^msnri TJ J 
T-- 

0 irnit AiHEmisna, 

CiifliF, prramijtf* **' 

Gbiir?, kmmiin "f. »■ 1 
t*^ 4 irEltrrstlEfT + Cell Ip J 79 

CJlftiba, Mayan Kfttl Moftan* =o.J 
OnkilaH S^rral rfirfi H Ifi-j 

4M<il hill Indian*. 

GonTlM, tnJ* of Id**. J4- IC N 
linlhfld, ^T.irtc A v tlikljt, iSji to™* 

Viking Ajffr, < «* r 

ik’Utmiiip ItH 
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IkiYzrnmwt fttfuiiitKUi of 

&3i rrc Wiltn, lV lf ■ W| 

tn P*ru b 

'' -C .r.i ft"' in aivqrrn ivripi, l‘> 

fnliL K r 4^ ( r 4 

(■mix 1, Kay t 1 1 ! < J; Iffe i v n u if ic, 1 1 

,J {JrPiip Chain |jj 

(jrtoft, M 

f-ri-.-k Uw vf-rtSe-, 3* 

CSfrek Psukttiirl* :_| 

GfrpL »J|mro p itt* F |- f 331 , J;1 

Gfrdk i// p Jifi; (mifl. jpl, 

N«r» Kiikmrnt* m t i$j 
Gu«tanik M*yan cmruadufi, 13?, 35H 

;/ 

H-hiwrirmn, of P^ctK ri; <■* ptthhwri* 

l^diarT, s , -itjs i>f PutI^p Wiam, * Bl 
126 1 ^ Mumii* s*c S of | h em 
:M 3 mmirh] fchutjrf>, iJ^ *-> t L 
0/ l*.f p |//, # :H l; of Nfirih^T 

Inilim, 3J?5, hjj, 194 

S4-* 

Hiilrian * Wall,, 1 itS 

WifTH Trtaib* 1C4 

fT^ri slf B ltkf E \1 .'. - I 1 T,l!l* + il ■ 

Kir^RKiji^lim), " p 

Iljrcmhn\ Itafur, rtf, 4?: tomb, » 
Cfoakknw, y 1 

{IsiilKpMt, <k*m, uf" r 

J Uttkuh, ttfmivrrio ar + ttJ 
H<to^ ?r 

ttsftdrnv fiTrm I V, ^ 

Heiiii. anaftdjt fluLpUi^ «i F 

HcJlk-n Burn <Uvc f ;■■ 

Hdj^puJu. MU-Jikk, 4* 

Htltufic dlfOfP^VV, 10 !? 

Hobart ffnm Ur. 1J4 
H^hsrptJevrfi, AtWn, n* 
lltmjUnnirt^ l;i k 1 1 
Krinrin "f IVlvtiH-i, .f\ ickI, no. icS 
I iHirpllrJr*, IMli sp/ p 

HicmplyjiJiir writing Egjpriifi* 153- 
1 JJ. 3J*> 

Hiram, Kintr* t« 

IJitUTtib, 74 , ii 77 

HitrrTc testa, j t1 

Hi 1 film, *2, t- 

I l(>:kcv , l6fiy x’jfil , 1 _ 1 1 fig 


MLmKMiBnti 4“ 

Hnmkrap, Mui nn ^rilriAtirm, 138 

FEnjTr*rl| rt^ifin I mfi an mi. mm!*, s*?& fc 

ST4* 1JT, -T 1 J 

Hfir*e fl «Pfwk r?nini^ p r/f. p ] <-> 

||pnin_ j|>f Ha^lt#tu»i 4 
Hui*yM PjtcJiu, miffii un # 

Hy^i.n*, Wa\ fT^iMO^rfbrflTrrlca iu t iBfV 
Hiinmn unities 8-j, oi p i*^ p j ’ 4t cfl«, 

/ 

i i wxii»-1 tu^ 3 rx 1 n p, iYr 

k-<Niv 

!^IwN ImEiu wk |nt»ores' * 9.1 

1 Ilziii 1 'i T fflitun n^tthk, r: 

(nc 4 nvifixanoit, 

I m ii^in »i fc hi:JUifi rumnil^ j-g 
ImlMhi. i,n«inI ^ ir>: 50 ^^ cKetrrrfi 
'C-'inttmiikK r.4, i'j t fn^iwlsuvm, 

v**; nunrd ami cmuikiaf ujuktu^ 
vf N-Ttd.^nr 4 P 210-3,13, toi; 

of I hr tfnjntt, 534—j ? 1; iif Stutfli 
Am25 5 -■ jffcf f prr h rn mn c nj«ymi 
I'iukkn, 3i<- :;■ ! ; .if die Wjrrhmi, 
*^-**7: flf Ami.iTLj* «- 

Jfi.itM, (irdiun^re ^ivitiufkaii f>f thc r 
InicrijttiiMii, nnidf?tftn p jr, f 4| 7.1, 
f l'i ^3. ^ citir ^rfirttm 

^uliefiT, M. I IrfA, Hl lap. «f>S 
hieroncal Tdlut. U4; ^ Jtwuk ul4 
to, cf nrn, 174; l^iKTlkkn, 
k ; rriJin^jd, 37 

JrtlatTii, ihK^venca m # 171 

Irrici ;u ^i-ltnjviin Nmnfatnm, IK^, 

iyo 

fftjn Mfldih, >7* 

lr ily, fcafif 3 tEry« 7 iTt t xcliyiej ff’jfu ?xc]Y|i(ift4 

m# l*£ 

fife RHjpttan,. i f t . ¥ 
j r; v hwin itt i liv Tlir, a 4 < 

^ ob >^ i-f; K.kirfpr,, 2Bf Jp 


febujiredry, tip 

Jptmmjtm, ifi, lo 
IR JiKkcf p Tfw^ i 59 

JfcKhia-q, 71*1 
Jdiixi JJ, Ki pi | !Fp 

(umi rif, ;j 

Jwjsiief, t^pfc of, fe Mlu . i i+l 
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A 

kaaSidft * WrtlV + i C4 

■ Kwiiriiiti" \i,\ 

KajTink, icmpfe m, e? 

Kill iiL, 1*+, J 

eoiru found iidjf t =1 
fchilfrp, pyriunlal rrf, ^ 
fchufiiu, ji 
Khipfil* Ckopi 
KilyiMti* C***, i"i 
King Atdm'* Carf, tf>7 

KiFjatfc ic^brr, 

Ki«fa L i^o ■ JVcbtithinfnraut'i ictnjrfc. !*■ 
yk 

fCJifU |*«k*, ///-* i3- 
Kruirci, podctf, it* 
kn^*.r., AW CrUniiU 

kuuyunuik, ?j 

L 

t.iiKp Indian* =/p 
Uk-hiiK. "»# 

’LlJllin, frcftiUFr of/ 1 fo 
liimtif. I ^rrtf", J‘-4 f 

3U; Urn*, j* 

t jinffia iUjTl, tHS 

LiodicEJ, Hi 

l-4iliv jiroanaOT****. l # 

Lei*!* Mif&it 

Um 9 jitimmuli, ?* 

Lr f nd^ + Inck Wj K “ fnah 

column. Jtl h 1*4 

| j ; 11 cm ,i rrn mrranii ^itlrtWlifS 
l.lnini'i*! rhfiiflC H i£J 

dwflfift fncmnmdit *iT h 4 !*- 

-W 

MrtfAJHWc mirmnnenr*, l_ i 
Maidiu Pi' - bu ruin*. i6l 
Maumfrinri 1B - >’ 

Maul of Qi«n» fh 

MjfMc itittfary used for W wortnf. *t 

Masonry, lyinwi^ n 

Murrain rpaiN, 

Mmj*iciwi » HaBocrtUrtufo i > 

Muvun CIT0Itition f 2 J-T^ f P 

^ferfilrtnutrift fjirjlijsniia*, J* 

(fpcefe theater. id 
^hc*k**rrnr, t.-tib nf + fp 
Mrfed, tqTTi i-.ii of. 79 


Mcssinurt, cokwn »f.< £ 

^lenknun^ pyeattml t*f* 4^ 

\fctL. .iujsji. v K. 

Mc^ibin dsrt, Kio 0 . rnmh it tft, ; 
htfetft, 04 

Mew Vcnfc ftiiirmul Puffr, cliff dwelling, 

JJ* 

virUpdtaHii*, sy; ciflfus* written hIpcu. 

mnni p ^'- hnftnn imeri^cr, t? 

Mtiili i>r Pcnjiidti Irniiian^ Ifj, %0, 2 f*: 

Mndcws 1 muanu. ?■:■„ ^J t i*!5*i tttflurflcc 

upnfi th-mrul imilikfci, 27M 
Mknpiibnrw* Jruium mound, r£f rp ’Tjo 
Mililjtrj ii.rhii.ilrtS, ItimiiJi, J "? 

Mtictbro Valley ImHafli, ?.i>; pqtfonr 
of, mi, zyt r ill. =ip. 

Min* 1 #tt civiljAantsn* Jl, ios 
Meitbt nt Ihifftiip E 3.1 
MU|4k -7 
Mrihinjo J.rM, *>5 

•■Ry.-fl. -d AntttiCimi, theory of. 

SRI- 

M .tiMu, t f a^jhl: r.-i, Ah 

Mijnumrnlflp. tfi Yucutmt, ^>/ l/rt 

PpiniMli- rcOTfdci 

Mound WlicTA of Ara«rkii T 
Nkflflld rsplt^fallafl^ W» TTWtWi* IV* 
MrnuuS of rhe Kortrtu, 7 k 
M ontuiii, in HHtaitv. i^, i~3; rn 

SwcJcji, t&rii I* 1 s of ^ithiiferk 

Irwlnnnrp t 

M t- Cyntliu^ 

Sft, Eipkmim, 

bfufliims, #{ .Aioitun 

liijiulc, *}t 

MuvmfTV^ H^ J|t- JUS 4fld IfeB brU 
iirchueol^iiiit _;:e- )39 

Mj\TFHir t lf’ T 
Mycjcn-*ji) t ii iliKi iMiit, ei 

A* 

Xikbtwn.Amffli, HifflV r rf # 

Siui E 1147 J 

NYtruciittikcitar* rrmpk, Ksih, jV/. H 
Srfer-Abr. finnb iVj 
NrkhEbftT naflurr, 4* 

NViwp* iJJ 
Vr?[1tibk [WlUCTy. (II 
Xrruij*, Ind^tn nnuiiM bl* f t ’ 

New Mfltkop InJbn frulsin 1 ill, 430* 21 ^ 
i| 4 T, 21 f , 2-l + :i; tj : 4 fe h =2.H 
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S; - 'i , Kiiruan if4 fur. tlL, i ‘ 
lUvifi? i*f ihc, ill., Jl 
N.tiVnN'" 

Nthirfi t, fraijil-c Ui l a t i 
NiirKiiim in Anism4 f Soft 
V-rrinfri*?, ( iltjayeij -ih4 Irvi^n ^ii f hr, 
zZi-z<j-! 

S*r**y t hi| Viking Agf, a-iv?. 

Cj-Lriitiuiaj ty m, I9J 

0 

Obeli^ S S 

Ohio, Jruibn iircmruiiu £71 s jro. :-i 

Qty^inn, it®; r^JH 

Qjyrtihui, m 

Opted P 11 

On ImiHirrmt,, iot 

UHbiry liljrvji, Httr vtEli£* p 17,1 

Omh&w burial aJuj^ i»: j M, tic 

Omria, ftj 

UttSa* ij^ <jj 


/* 

I'iinniiii. 1W 

Pfrrnind 1 tufut^ 4ft, ici F 117 

IViitue Aknl> f uj 

Krtte^w, Miiyan ut, tjn* 1^4 

Pilldtillt, 74 + -'■•■ 

Pitlr>TTFFW t f 

P*Vyn t KBTpHaiv It 1 Crt-L, gj, 1 ,: 

Pktturaf* fimmmir* On mil' it, iAs? 

pj 11 hi 1111*1, "V1 hchji. irB. iracir, fg£, u., 

j mmh of, to* 

Piijl iuL.I Eam^ba-s "j 
lV*rf* ni Indian mocuuf IwTUlcn, it- t 
i«, ifk- 

f'c<W m JndMitl village AT. S 3 ? 

K'JfTfKmruii-an War* tn vrticnmi, 3 

Pemeb r romb «F* Cm 

Hena. Irrca nnlrintiijn, 31^ 

H<mfirpt* ft ode 

1 r j| JmClJl n E.. 3& 

H)iidijci* Zrua, no; Athens^ tig 
j*h tflt# linti* la* 

Philod-cmin, i 3% 

Phifcnmtoir, 11 

Hbvi^ap, Ejtilkn, burial he. B fn* 
afri f3ocitiri 

1 ?i, rdlafs ill, »7 j; nutrifim™, 

IT* 


Piefunr wniaHjg, Jjft; ^Gindina vfupp HU; 

Wfat ‘JH.'W 

Hi| rdemn naan, laaj 

Pi^ nit ribtiui^l fmiJilm, jt-; ij£» !'-■? 

PiiW, fe-uatain ...f t ii 4 

J^f-nujmTjm ffeerr* “I 

Poekar luiivn^ 16 a 

ftdtcb uriiplm, l«s, I ifr 

ftimpdi. i? T 1 j?. i*j 

HtK.I of^iliHtn, iii 

N^rj, Tnrt* 114 

Hoe lit* * L sSfYdfjjmu-ut <*(+ \n p^rtrtrr- 

ULy 

[*iifrtf> + NriJirhx, lit; nf B^«k'T 
VU^i-rj, sift; ofBnbrr l^o|k f i 6 r 4 r 171 j 
■ ■! LiXiun.H m.i Niirfhw^t ItJtlMtts 

?*>; of InFiB' in IVru b ^57. iV/., ilft. 
-^1 1^4; pi rrnhjml linlJ.pn. sr#, 
i&i ife: ftitliJi. I fid I ratifl, ill. ZZ% 

-Jfi tfA, Jit, it Vj jss, sji 

Hjae rtEa Ec, ? 

rruanrdca,, Hrnrit^ ^ io^ t no, tj# 
PKmmicaMtkii, 5 *• 

IVrtpj ^ra, tlfi 

Huftria. -W rt 'i iij: Kml 

HMemuat PfjufUBSlk'u, j+ 

PkjliFphnftp ■rrhattib^inil, ^17 
PuUkari&nrv {mj. : .~ l -j tv 

H»cl'j" BrmitiJi Irii^.ii! i r 4 VitifaaacpJI las, ^-4^ 
a *,lL pOttttTT, W|p/jV k , ^iTr. ijt 
H»d^ f ndiatta, n6 J . 

PvTiimiLis W/, t-UT+T- 

r -n. Jl h 44 p 4^ ft ■:; Mj.i.lm, 
3J?i *//, 3J^ 


A p 

" of the Sjli:ctcs/' i6„ 

Hut. K^arrrt* vlftaipr, iff 

46 

frim "Sl'X'k ,-,Mhn UuhJ,-' 6j 

KfiUil mtifWkii^ Jtlslrn, %U^fl T 

-4,1 ♦ ptr-Jn^n, ^3 

RtM.Sc Ikliuimi, “j 

incEttro, SwuSmimiMi iBj j Tn- 

d^i, «^ £^ # z 51pW 

K'^laiii tj 

ItLiifiiJirK Hi-.mm, ^ i6 J z^ 40, 144; 6/,, 
ill, 1 4Jp I4f 

m I7|; in (Hhrf 

Jit- inikawiLinira, 

Rlt r rr, an 4:^1, ft) Kuin-., . : ■ . ,. jjl Nufl h 
Africa, lij 
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Rf mi.\ 

kiirtfcf, Ljf^ An 1*1 «jf funding* It 

k"* rtf a Smor, j“ 

Kursk kum, i +, 


SadEninr. Human camp* isj 
Snlsirtea, ifi, t 4 J 
S^bTtitlso + i iV 

S»olftl *iell u( the lam t 14 1 
Safety jnfii, 

Si t-tmf&K* lilnmi, HJynsi. irtilMiwtvn, 
*** 

iiaktarrh frtramsiU* w, “ 

-S.J 1 n l: E rJ.. " ., 

^rmciha^u* nr Srfi \ 4 %■.- 

Sm -'ii 1 ■ |kL.iisan l 1 r r l»iiiKft!i, jmlfj. -9 

ScJtndjnjYJim WUIlErte*. s«*-t ^4 

StKfffc nf ^Wsfctjr, 

Swtljmli JiiOTcm 1 in B 171 
Scnljftft I iknd mm*, *7 
Sctitymrc*. Maysp, itf* 34 
Seal*. j /s; ?ip 7 i 

Stiff III^LlIlJ, 174 

Scnmuf + $&; iLKrofucmical CTMI?, **■>* 
*&* 

Serpent wuntup, m, 371 
StrpmHflr iWttwkp 5?* 

I, icHTiL\ : 

Sfvcruw,, Ludm Scptrmiiuii i j-‘ 

Sr* , 14 s- I S 3 

£fatf4ktf f (i| 

Shi pHf IH V**, 1 * 7 . t#'2 3 ^ ► I ^ 

ShuMdj Qu«n t trfmh it Ht, vi 
Skull, qre »E>nAl *»*, I** 5^1 ^ 
licfinrr-Ldduii of, =+*3 
SicfemrnL 5 f/ 

Staton, 74 

Slfma* S] 

Slrt*e klh-f. F^pcusj, la 

So^kc C«Sik«<^ ffrrdan, icn 
Snttfefu. Ph.irj.r>h fc V? 

SiilfijjiiESfl 1 * LtrttvJlJe, 

South Am..P« # kiibn*mTi&fk^ =fl ^4 
SouthTiS^ IhdiuJib ill iJr. 3 I 0 -SJJ. SM 
Sphintp. 4ft 
Spurn, lAfli iSj 

Sr j^lrlhhtre, Ki.rrE.lft vrila in, Vrb 

Snp I'vruEinti,, 4 ^. ' • 

Sr 11 nr Ai^ h ift BriUtLlU 1 * 1 . 1-5 in 

PatatiW* tn s an.kELJtu, tSi; 

of jDtklflK -V i 


S*H.n* U-iwb, 14* 

>n:r:.i: TTionunHffiir*. >n Hrifahi, <7TV; ni 
ijw lncii r 

^ri.'J! *mf ™li, KnrnJi, \ fit „ 

173! ^^Lh«**wfc, iflp ll 4 J Amef- 

BOO* 1;^ 

STnrrrhm^T 
Sinrnmi tutFlcJ tiftk. 

Srucwp, U 1 Tchr:t n*, ^1,1, iU; i.u 
Lty 

SuiSjLti, prrvnnK 47 

S^UH|^M4. J* 

Srm ^vnAipv 27 * 

SurjpcfT* pfchiuiufk. i?^ h =|fr. ihj; 1//^ 

S:jrp ■:. j , 11*' FTEimrri!".. K iiHJn, 3 ij 

Siitrv.'\, r cltKTDVi-nn m t rh- 

Switm t*neWi>+ rji 
S»*« f iretsicob^r. m 
Ir^-ivas <Frttfnmrflt pttlkf* 

SimtoE^ 44 

r 

I-ft^r.s 'lautiftc-, 1 ■ ~t 'iV., « c; 

Trri ^Ajmpni 4 tihkts ^ *?*. 1 lJ 
Idl Minait?* 7^ 

Tdl E l^ki¥ f -■/ 

Tdl d-Ohcd, K 
TdW^brk.- 

Trmpice^lKlc WHirkrry, QtldNtfl t +7 ? 
*U < ^4, IJQ 

TVmpk to pi i-ddssrti i t PtreTfUlTI. I^J 
lVmpW% Htii?ihp * -p KgfpiiM, 

C7; Lncnn, =i7: TcJtee, 

J*'s of kermr irtlii \i.?%ii!ttPi, itis-fifl- 
^.7Qf. j^ p phdnttH^ 

4/jft Mflflimisfin r Pyrauuiii 
leliavu^ r*TMmul sti, ij*j; uX 

Trrtrmiii mufv 1 4'i 

1 rr P-R.^*, trrmb he, M 
Theurfff «l Tu^tfliisn, ul., » 1 J 
I Vnrrr^ IkrtL aft.I kfvmfffl. H 
■fhcb^, ErpliiU L.i Mrl>Cflk*<irtv J * 

ThrMiifn, Arhwa^ rift 
Tliurvahbm^ 

"Rioriirftn Iff, ?s 
rtfib*msa» i;<- 

r. iltct rule in Chkhxrn Im, s^h 

1 r:m|a TT^ltlTi ^ 

Ttmtluv 

Terp*, r' 1 - 


\ 


* 
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Vntm ^-L—. :V '3 fffi, :^2 
Ttiwcr of Babtl, 8*. tfi 

T'nj* nf S;,.r3f A|tE. i ■=- 

Tlwfa juiiJ trawd* m l|riutti t 1“*; b 
Scandm.ivu* 1 * 4 , ijjo, rji 5 of InitalJM, 
ttC, lift, m 
FYaJnn'i fi^Lirrcn, M? 

[rtvt!< Jfrr 1 mJ e Uft.ll rralxl 
"Ttraiunr of I.uJujji,'’" IV 
Tfir*, fmrth-riijg^ nf| sarj 
rrt|ULhp|km of th* 4kull. 3^Ji 

filer* llfiuii GiUfr p 114 

frr|.WiT4niti, 13* 

l>qjiut Irwfcbiw, 

Troy, 7^ 107 

ftirfeiuh tdrritory l *rrh Molnflittl rarjnih 

Ml* 

ruTqiioiir, flf f mil HI*, 117, 2 ZS; rnofaw.'t, 

*a m, w 

TutiifikJumrn, fo p foj rorab, Ml 
mwrtimy, 61 
Tuml^iton^ bo 
rtiattli tmucttc* aej; ffl. P i*/* 

Jy'iu . Queen P G? 


L. jJLJittin, W-j^jui rJTiEwaEMa 4t| 4jfc; 

fiTTAinidj aj 9 i I 1 //, ijb 

! A™n> *Hp ^ 

Ur, S7 P Ot; royal u>mb. 5,1 

tfrf*pillnW| 7 1 

ttMU* M 

U«K Indiurt rrmain# in. 311 


Vatican, jirmqiK* 1FI hnsell'cTlL, 160 
1 r^ft p Girdll*- dr k, qikitrijt *77 
Vdiitk*. wbotltNlp >j: 

Vcmni afCymr*+ it, nr*, W-, n 
VrjiLtM rfpbiKn), m Ikti 1 } littdjut 
n wjiieai jnwrr^t^pn, My 


VkfrtfT, bi. I*qi!Tinikm 4 ^ iio 
VklWf nf Siimurliricr, U‘ n 
* iGlory* Wfiw^+ wiTipk' ipf, rr* 
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